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SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE, AND THE EARLY 
. AZAD HIND SANGH: APRIL-NOVEMBER, 1941 


Epwarp S. HAYNES: 


Many contemporary nations have achieved their independence through 
assistance. received from a foreign power. For example, the United States 
obtained aid from France, and the British supported Greek independence. For 
‘India, however, there was little direct foreign involvement in the national 
movement. During the twentieth century other states had occasionally expressed 
embarrassment over British imperial policies in South Asia, but little active 
support for Indian anti-imperialism came from these outside sources. The 
only major exceptions to this pattern occurred in repeated Soviet policy 
statements and, during the two World Wars, when Germany and, later, Japan 
spoke. out in favour of Indian selfrule. This apparently grew out of their 
simple perception that by supporting Indian nationalism Great Britain’s power 
could be weakened; in other words, most of India’s external support came 
not out of ideological commitment to the freedom of India’s people, but rather 
from perceived self-interest on the part of England’s enemies. The most 
important Indian national leader to actively solicit external support for Indian 
nationalism was Subhas Chandra Bose. During World War II, Bose gained 
the support of Japan and the other Axis powers .for his Indian National 
Army in Burma, and it is for this part of his career that the Bengali leader 
is most often honoured. There was, however, an earlier phase of Base’s 
international activities during the Second World War: his time in Germany 
from April 1941 to: February 1943.1 

This essay will discuss the first months- of Bois presence in Germany, 
when he attempted to'find ground of common interest between Indian 
nationalism and German fascism. By the end of 1941 it had become clear to 
Bose that little meaningful assistance could be expected from the Third Reich 
and he began planning his move to the Far East. This short period. is crucial, 
for it illustrates the problems which Indian nationalism faced in seeking 
external support during the Second World War and, in turn, gives a view of 
the German government at work, attempting to use Bose for its own ends, 
without any deep commitment to the Indian cause. 


An earlier version of this essay was presented to, ‘the Third Annual Seminar on Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, The American University, Washington, DC, USA, February 1972. I 
wish to thank Ainslie T. Embree, Marion Grays and Jobn Snell for their commentary on 
previous’ incarnations of this paper, 
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From the mid-1920s, Subhas Chandra Bose and Jawaharlal Nehru had 
emerged as the bright young men of the Indian National Congress. Most of 
their support was drawn from the Indian youth and the fledgeling trade union 
movement. As the political heir to the Bengali leader C, R. Das, Subhas Bose 
soon moved to a position of prominence within both Bengali and all-India 
politics, representing, with Nehru, the new socialist trend within Congress, 
` the generation of Mahatma Gandhi’s challengers and heirs. Over time, Bose 
moved away from Gandhi, while Nehru became increasingly entangled in the 
Mahatma’s web of personality. 

As Europe moved toward war in the late 1930s, Bose had begun to realize 
that India’s great chance for independence lay in seizing upon England’s 
weakness and striking at the basis of the Indian Empire while Great Britain 
was involved elsewhere. From his experiences in Europe in the early 1930s, 
Bose was acquainted with the dynamics of European politics and believed that 
a key to India’s freedom could lie in an alliance with England’s European 
enemies. The strongest enemy of Britain—and, therefore, the most useful 
friend of India—was Germany. During his stormy term as President of the 
Indian National Congress Bose had met German officials in India in an 
attempt to establish a basis for co-operation in the coming war. He had been 
rebuffed, however, for Berlin feared Bose’s leftist leanings an felt he was too 
radical for a useful alliance. 

When war broke out.in September 1939, Bose realized that the time had 
come for co-operation between Indian nationalism and those nations arrayed 
against England. In January 1941 Subhas Bose, imprisoned for his opposition 
to the war effort, escaped from house arrest in Calcutta. Over the following 
weeks he made his clandestine way to Kabul, where he attempted to contact 
Soviet authorities for sanctuary in Moscow. He hoped that the Soviet Union, 
then allied with Hitler against England, would allow him to establish a 
Russian base of operations for his overseas struggle. But the Soviet Union was 
at that time moving closer to Great Britain and granted Bose no support. 
Instead, Bose was forced to approach the Italian Embassy in Kabul. With 
their assistance he received a passport in the name of Orlando Mazzotta and 
travelled to Berlin under that pseudonym? 

On April 2, 1941, Subhas Chandra Bose arrived in Berlin. No clear plan 
for Indo-German co-operation existed before his arrival and, indeed, there was 
no certainty that Indian and German policies would find any further agreement 
than their common opposition to Great Britain. ‘Over the following months 
both parties attempted to deal with the strange situation, and ‘each attempted 
to use the other for its own purposes. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, the German government had seen the 
possibilities for co-operation with or infiltration into the Indian nationalist 
movement. As early as August 1940 the Propaganda Ministry had taken note 
of the increasingly violent British policies in India and was examining ways to 
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incorporate: specific condemnations of British oppression of India into the 
overall propaganda attack on England.: More importantly, the Foreign Ministry 
had established a separate branch, the’ “Working Group; India,” headed. by 
Adam von Trott zu Solz.4 His immediate superior was Secretary of State 
Wilhelm Keppler, ‘but Keppler seems to have taken little interest in the 
Working Group, leaving most authority in the hands of.von Trott and another 
Secretary of State, Ernst Woermann. And it was with officials such as von 
Trott that Bose would have to work on a daily basis. Prior to this, von Trott, 
who had studied at Oxford, knew little about Asian affairs; his entire 
experience of India was his acquaintance with several Indian students at 
Oxford. With his assignment as head of the Working Group, von Trott had 
had to become a virtual overnight expert on India.5 Trott was, moreover, 
personally and psychologically able to deal with Bose, and his facility with 
English combined with Bose’s abilities in German to produce a friendly 
working relationship between the two. In addition, von Trotts unusual 
duties with regard to Indian affairs provided a useful cover for his increasing 
involvement in the opposition to Adolf Hitler.7 

The second in command of the Working Group was Alexander Werth. He 
had spent several months in a German detention camp in 1934 for his opposition 
to Hitler, but had been’ allowed to join the ‘Foreign Office at the special 
request of his friend, Adam von Trott.8 Soon,‘Franz Joseph Furtwängler was 
recruited to work with von Trott and Werth. A journalist, Furtwangler had 
interviewed Bose in 1927 for the Social Democrat paper Vorwdrts and had 
acquired a reputation as an authority on Asian affairs, especially in labour and 
trade union questions.® Therefore, the members of the Working Group, India, 
were not the customary bureaucrats of the German Foreign Ministry. Their 
backgrounds and-experiences contrasted sharply with those of the government 
and party functionaries with whom they had to work. While their attitudes 
may have eased their co-operation with Bose, these same unusual characteristics 
also served to isolate them from their superiors in the Foreign’ Ministry. 

One-of the major: tasks of the Working Group, India, was to insulate Bose 
and the Indians who joined him from the anti-Asian prejudice of many 
officials, within the German hierarchy. The German enthusiasm concerning 
Bose’s presence and proposals was less than he had expected, and had the 
personal interaction become equally tense, any hope for co-operation could be 
lost.0 The official. background with which Bose had to contend was represented 
by. Secretary of State Ernst von Weizsäcker who,.as a young German naval 
officer visiting Calcutta, had been shocked and offended to see an Indian 
Maharaja given ceremonial precedence over a German Prince. The Indians 
who worked with Bose felt the impact of this man’s attitudes,for von Weizsacker 
was the senior official in whose area the -Working Group, India, lay. But 
the basic problem in Nazi dealings with Bose was not one of racial prejudice 
or personality conflict, but rather a question of fundamental foreign policy. 
One of Hitler’s goals had long been to reach a reconciliation with the British. 
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The Führer himself had stated that he preferred concilliation with England 
to conquest.42 Hitler even seems to have cherished a desire that the British 
Empire be maintained t8 : 

Another pressing problem was the nature of South Asia as an “already- 
promised land.” In deliberations with the Soviet Union in 1940, the German 
Foreign Ministry had emphasized that the Soviet sphere lay not in the west, 
but to the south—toward Iran, Afghanistan, and India.“ At the time of 
Bose’s arrival in Berlin, the planning for the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union was well:underway and the makers of German foreign policy would 
carefully avoid any move which might alert the Soviets to a desire to modify 
earlier agreements, While this attack was being planned, Nazi Germany 
was also attempting to draw closer to Japan. As early as September 1940 
Japan had entered negotiations with the German government with the goal of 
attaining rights to India. This aim was not, however, openly stated, for the 
Japanese were aware that the German representatives were still bound by 
agreements which stipulated that South Asia was Soviet territory.% By the 
end of 1941, German relations with the Soviet Union had changed and Japan 
formally proposed an agreement which would ‘divide ‘Asia along the seventieth 
meridian, placing all of India in the “Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity 
Sphere,” but reserving Afghanistan for Germany.® But in April 1941, when 
Bose arrived in Berlin, the Germans were faced with a situation ijn which 
a pro-nationalist s‘and with regard to India might only serve to alienate 
both the Soviet Union and Japan. 


II 


When Bose called on Secretary of State Ernst Woermann on April 3, 1941, 
the day after his arrival in Berlin, he informed the German diplomat that, 
while he intended to remain in Germany, he wanted to travel to Rome for 
a short visit. Bose apparently left his options open regarding his return, 
even while suggesting that he planned to settle in Berlin. Throughout Lis 
dealings with the Germans, Bose continually hinted that if the Nazis failed 
to support his proposals, then he expected others (implying the Soviets or 
Italians) might receive his suggestions more -ethusiastically, Woermann 
assured Bose that the German government intended to formally announce his 
presence_in Berlin within a few weeks and emphasized that there was official 
interest in Bose’s schemes to achieve Indian freedom. In addition, Woermann 
promised Bose that the announcement of his whereabouts (which were still 
quite secret) would not be restricted to the German press, and would include 
a broadcast speech to India by Bose? The Bengali leader explained. that 
his goal was to set up a government-in-exile in Germany. In addition, he 
believed that a force of only one hundred thousand men could liberate 
India from British control and encouraged Germany to plan for such an 
expedition.18 From this interview, Woermann ‘concluded that Bose was “a 
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very conceited : character, who always attempts to press himself into the fore- 
ground. He manoeuvres the political opposition to where he wants them.” 
‘Despite Woermann’s lack of enthusiasm, Bose was provided with accommoda- 
tions in a Berlin hotel until the German government could decide what to 
do with the. Indian leader.?° 

' Within-a week of- his first meeting with Woermann, ' Bose had pepa a 
detailed memorandum: outlining his proposals. These included agitation in 
Afghanistan, in the semi-autonomous Pushtun area between Afghanistan and 
India (N.W.F.P:), and in India itself. This movement :was to combine 
propaganda with occasional sabotage of British facilities and lines of commu- 
nication. Bose' especially stressed the need to establish a free Indian’ govern- 
ment in Europe and to obtain international recognition for it. He believed 
that this move would arouse the smouldering discontent in the Indian Army 
and would lead to a full-scale military and civilian rebellion against the 
‘British. To provide the necessary financing, Bose requested a loan from 
Germany, to ‘be repaid after the war, when India had secured her 
independence.*" 

As a part of the organization for this projected government under Nazi 
sponsorship; Bose began assembling those Indians in Germany who were 
willing to assist in -his operation. Most of these were students who had been 
studying in Germany and Austria before the outbreak of the war. One of 
the first to join him was N. G. Ganpuley, who had arranged Bose’s contacts 
with German officials in India when Bose was President of the Indian National 
Congress. Among the other Indians who joined Bose in the spring of 1941 
were M. R. Vyas and N. G. Swamy. Habibur Rahman, who had frequently 
written in the German, press concerning India, began to work with Bose’s 
group; but he established no formal ties with Bose,. remaining directly 
affiliated with the German government.22 Bose arranged for Emilie Schenkl, 
who had aided him in secretarial tasks during his earlier visits to Austria, 
to come to Berlin to act as his personal secretary.2® Bose. explained to the 
Indians who had joined his movement‘ that he had no sympathy for the Nazi 
cause and only desired German assistance in India’s fight for freedom. He 

„expressed his belief that the Nazis were not above political bargaining and 
that “as long as India does not come into their way, they would not mind 
supporting Indian independence.”?+' One of Bose’s favourite parallels would 
be to compare his relations with Hitler to the Churchill-Stalin alliance which 
developed in late 1941. Stalin had not become a capitalist or Churchill a 
communist; no more, he argued, had Subhas Chandra Bose become a 
fascist.25 i 
. Bose and the. Indians who joined him were impatient to get into action, 
but the required support from the Foreign Ministry was slow in coming. The 
Indians in Berlin soon began to feel that they were caught up in a silent war 
between the Foreign Ministry and the Propaganda Ministry, whose jurisdic- 
tions their proposed activities overlapped.2® Bose became increasingly aware 
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of the German disinterest in himself and in his plans, although this apparent 
umconcern may have grown out of a general confusion over precisely what 
function the Bengali leader could serve.2* The German. government appa- 
rently realized that Subhas Bose and his schemes could be of use in their 
overall struggle against England, but they failed to see any specific way in 
which Bose could be utilized to further Germany’s war aims. Indian anti- 
imperialism was an unlikely candidate for Nazi support under the best of 
circumstances, but in the spring of 1941 the Reich was especially reticent to 
Support Subhas Bose’s schemes, for their concerns were directed to more 
pressing problems. 

On April 11th, two days after Bose had submitted his formal memorandum 
to the German government, the Foreign Ministry revised timetable for- the 
official announcement .of the Indian leader’s presence in Germany. The 
next day Bose visited Woermann and requested a sine die postponement of 
the announcement. Apparently, Bose was reinforcing his threat to seek assis- 
tance elsewhere if the Reich did not actively support India’s struggle for 
freedom. In fact Bose intimated that he was making plans to return to. the 
Afghan border area to personally direct the underground operations in 
India.2® Annoyed at the German inaction, Bose bragged to his Indian co- 
workers that he had escaped the British C.I.D. to come to Germany and could 
certainly elude the Gestapo to escape.3° 

Woermann recommended the indefinite postponing of any announcement 
of Bose’s presence in Germany and cautioned the Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop that the time had not yet come to-recognize Bose’s government-in- 
exile. Woermann specifically feared that any such step would alienate both 
Gandhi and Nehru, the real leaders of Indian nationalism, and the represen- 
tatives of the political forces with which Germany would have to deal when 
her army reached the Khyber Pass. Nevertheless, Woermann advocated 
limited German support of Bose’s schemes for work in both Europe and South 
Asia, but saw no grounds to even discuss an imminent military expedition to 
India. But the government supported the formation of an armed Indian 
volunteer unit from prisoners-of-war captured in North Africa.9? It was Bose’s 
plan to train these soldiers and then parachute them into India from bases, 
in Afghanistan ; their mission would be to lead guerrilla activities against 
the British. Near the end of April 1941 Ritimeister (Captain of Cavalry) 
Walter Harbich met Bose in Berlin to discuss plans for the Indian 
unit.28 The unit was to be under the joint command of the Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht (Armed Forces High Command) and the Abwer (Military 
Intelligence Service), not a part of regular German Army units.4 In May 
limited recruiting began for this unit, know as the “Special Company”. 
Harbich and two German sergeants did most of the work from the German 
side, while N. G. Swamy represented Indian national interests with the 
prisoners.2> In addition, Bose specifically ordered that this; the first unit of 
the Azad Hind Fauj, or Free Indian Army, should not follow the policies of 
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segregation by.caste or religion so common in troops under British command ; 
the Special Company-was.to be formed without regard for these divisive factors. 
The’ recruiting was predictably: opposed by the captured Indian non-commis- 
sioned officers ‘and in an. attempt to calm some of their objections all of the 
volunteers “were allowed to keep: their previous ranks. This also kept the 
most experienced: soldiers in the positions of greatest responsibility.°° Within 
‚a few weeks thirty: Indians had joined the unit.87 
‘Early..on the ‘morning’ of -April 29, 1941, Bose met Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop in Vienna. Bose opened with a warning to von 
Ribbentrop that he should riot interpret the previous inaction of the Indian 
people as any indication of unwillingness to attack the British; the problem 
was, quite simply, ‘that the people ‘of India lacked the arms necessary for a 
‘successful ‘struggle against . the British Raj. Further, Bose argued that it was 
a mistake to assume that. the religious and caste divisions in Indian society 
were significant. Bose carefully explained how the British had fostered these 
splits in, order to sustain their own power through the careful application of 
the sound imperial policy of “divide and rule.” He felt that the majority of 
the Indian people believed that by attacking England the Fiihrer was acting 
in ‘the best interests of the Indian people. But Bose stressed that only a 
prompt declaration of support from the'’Axis powers could keep the confidence 
of the Indian masses. The Foreign Minister merely listened politely, asking 
only a few general questions. Ribbentrop indicated his sympathy with the 
Indian people, but explained that the Reich could not make any hasty 
declaration: on the situation:8® 
‘On May 8rd,‘ Bose again met Ernst Woermann and delivered a supple- 
mentary memorandum outlining his position. Bose declared that 
At this psychological moment, the Axis powers can capture the 
imagination of the entire ‘Orient by an open declaration of policy with 
regard to the Orient and, in particular, with regard to India and the Arab 
countries. ...Even in those countries where there was a large measure 
pro-Soviet ‘feeling at the beginning of the present war (as in India), 
is now beginning to be realized that it is the Axis Powers alone (and a 
- the Soviet) that can render practical help to them in their struggle for 
emancipation from' British domination.®® 
Two days latet Bose:again met Woermann and reiterated his belief that 
a German declaration was a vital prerequisite for any meaningful co-operation 
between - the two'. nations.° Bose apparently sensed ‘the shifting German 
policy toward the Soviet Union and, moreover, seems to have understood 
that any alliance between Stalin and Churchill would destory the Indian 
communists and socialists as an anti-imperialist force. At least for the dura- 
tion of the war, they would have to be allied with England and the Soviet 
Union in the ‘ideological anti-Fascist struggle, even though Britain was India’s 
imperialist ruler. - ¢° ? 
” Following Bose’s second meeting with Woermann, the recruiting of Indian 
prisoners-of-war for the, volunteer unit'was accelerated ‘and the Oberkommando 
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der Wehrmacht made special studies of their receptivity to various forms of 
German propaganda. The Indian prisoners held by the Axis powers were 
concentrated in several camps in Germany so there would be a larger pool from 
which to recruit4! More importantly, the Foreign Ministry prepared a draft 
declaration on Indian independence and right ‘to self-determination in 
response to Bose’s pleas to Woermann and von Ribbentrop, This carefully 
worded document, written in close co-operation with Bose, was scheduled to 
be released in mid-May in the name of the German and Italian governments.** 
But by May 20th, the declaration had not yet been issued. Nevertheless, 
Bose sent a secret message to his hopeful comrades in India, reassuring them 
that he was . 
expecting from the Axis Powers within a fortnight an open declaration 
regarding Indian Independence. Immediately after this declaration I 
intend starting propaganda and activity, including radio propaganda, in 
the name of the Free India Movement. I expect Axis declaration to say 
that the constitution of the Free India State will be decided by the Indian 
people themselves. My propaganda will also avoid party questions and 
will simply appeal to the Indian people to fight for their liberty and 
take the help of all friendly powers. 
Bose also instructed his associates to select a site for an airfield and a military 
base close to the Afghan border with India and told them to expect the 
arrival of European officers to establish a military training centre** Under 
the general direction of the German Embassay in Kabul these preparations 
were begun with financing provided by the German government. The 
expectation was that these facilities would be in readiness to receive Bose’s 
Indian troops by September 1941.45 Based on Bose’s encouraging words, 
` propaganda was increased in northern India and a Hindi pamphlet, “Germani 
se Subhas Bose ka singhnad” (“Subhas Bose’s War Cry from Germany’ »» was 
circulated in Bihar and the United Provinces.* 

The news in Berlin was less encouraging for Bose. The earlier Nazi uncer- 
tainty about Bose and his programmes had increased and, in fact, the Foreign 
Ministry was considering ways to disentangle itself from even limited involve- 
ment with the (Indian leader. Near the end of May 1941 the Foreign 
Ministry even began exploring the possibilities of moving Bose and his opera- 
tions into the neutral country of Switzerland.47 This lack of interest combined 
with the continuing governmental inaction to further disillusion Subhas Bose, 
and he again began to consider whether Nazi Germany was the best 
Furopean ally for Indian nationalism. ' 


MI 


On May 24, 1941, Bose’s frustrations were capped by yet another postpone- 
ment of the repeatedly-promised Axis declaration on Indian freedom. Bose 
immediately notified Woermann that he believed the time had come for him 
‘to make his trip to Rome. He had received a- formal invitation from the 
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Italian government and Bose implied his hope that Mussolini would be of 
more use to the Indian causé than Hitler had been.*8. Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop strongly disapproved of Bose’s intended trip and requested that 
Woermann take all steps possible to prevent Bose’s visit to Rome.* 
.Woermann, however, suggested that the visit, to Italy should be no cause for 
great alarm. He anticipated ‘that the Indian leader would remain in Italy 
only about two weeks and saw “no surprising or in any way injurious motive 
in Bose’s.trip to Rome and above all I am convinced that Bose will work 
with us.”5°. Ribbentrop’s great worry was that, Bose might find stronger 
support in Rome and ally with Italy instead of with Germany. The Reich 
would thereby lose the possibily useful propaganda tool of a prominent 
Indian nationalist leader in residence in Berlin, fighting for India’s liberation 
with apparent Nazi support. In addition, the Foreign Ministry feared a 
unilateral Italian declaration on Indian independence. But von Ribbentrop 
was probably also concerned about the timing of Bose’s trip; the German 
invasion of the Soviet Union was imminent and von Ribbentrop may have 
hoped to keep the Indian leader in Berlin during that delicate period.’ 

Woermann was unable to prevent Bose’s trip and cautioned the staff of the 
German Embassy in Rome to co-operate fully with Bose, who would be an 
official guest of the Italian government. But his stay in Rome was to be 
kept as short as was diplomatically possible, so that ha would have little 
opportunity to move his operations to Rome and, would be back in Berlin 
before German troops moved. east.®? 

On May 29th, Bose arrived in Rome and, under close German surveillance, 
began his talks with Italian leaders." During this time the.German Foreign 
Ministry abandoned its efforts to find a place for Bose’s organization in 
Switzerland, recognizing that his operations would be impossible in a neutral 
nation.** ‘The German -radio and press also stepped up their coverage of 
India with increased attention to growing Indian discontent." Habibur 
Rahman, one of Bose’s associates in Berlin, became a more frequent commen- 
tator on Indian affairs in the Völkischer Beobachter, the official Nazi Party 
newspaper. Bose had apparently accomplished one of his goals in his trip 
to Rome: he had forced the German government to pay more attention to 
the Indian situation. 

From India, however, there camé discouraging responses to the German 
propagandists’ appeals. Early in June, Mahatma Gandhi wrote’ to Hitler, 
warning the Führer not to expect Indian nationalism to become a fifth column 
for German war aims.5? In addition, the Indian Muslim press was carefully 
delineating the: basic ` incompatibility between - Islam and National 
Socialism.'8 f 

In Rome, Bose met the Italian ‘Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano on 
-June 6, 1941. Bose set forth his familiar proposals for Axis co-operation 
with the Indian nationalist movement, but the Italian was unimpressed. He 
observed in his diary that “past experience has given rather modest results.”59 

2 . 


t 
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‘Five days later Bose visited the German Ambassador in Rome and suggested 
that he was in no particular hurry to-return to Berlin and would probably , 
wait for a specific request from the Foreign Ministry, indicating Berlin still 
had some interest in his plans. The Ambassador felt Bose was more interested 
in finding support in Rome than he wag in returning to Germany. On June 
14th the German Foreign Ministry learned that Bose had scheduled another 
meeting with Ciano, and the following day, von Ribbentrop personally saw 
the Italian Foreign Minister. Ribbentrop restated the German govern- 
ment’s conviction that any immediate action regarding India was premature 
and he explained it was for this precise reason that Hitler had not already 
personally received Bose. The German Foreign Minister stvongly stated that 
he intended to keep Bose and his growing Free India Centre (or Azad Hind 
Sangh) in Berlin.’ 

On June 22, 1941, German troops invaded the Soviet Union. Two weeks 
later Bose wrote to Woermann, explaining that his meetings with Ciano had 
not been fruitful and that, just as he was recovering from this first disappoint- 
ment, he was shocked by the eruption of the war in the east. He warned: 


The prospect for the realization of my plans looked gloomy in the altered 
circumstances and I was thinking that an early return to Berlin would 
not be of much use, till the situation in the East is clarified....The 
public reaction in my country to the new situation is extremely unfavour- 
able towards your Government.® 


Bose apparently realized the adverse reaction the new German attack would 
create in India, especially among the Indian communists and socialists, Bose’s 
most ardent supporters in India. While the eastward movement of German 
forces would bring them closer to Afghanistan and India, the intervening 
hostilities would also make close co-ordination of the operations of Bose’s 
organization in the area more difficult. The Indian press reaction to the new 
conflict was quite hostile to Germany. One paper declared: 


Nowhere can the news of the German invasion of Russia have made a 
deeper impression than in the great cities and intellectual centers of 
India....Hitler might promise independence for India, but there is no 
genuine or able Congressman who would now put his faith in any German 
promise. Sooner or later the independence of India would be crushed 
by a cynical and barbarous ruthlessness, for the man who seeks to rule 
the world obviously cares nothing for Indian aspirations. 


Ribbentrop attempted to salve Bose’s worries, and reassured him that his 
“basic decision has not changed since our conversation in Vienna. We still 
hold firm to the belief that a declaration must be issued and I ask you to 
have no apprehension in this regard.”® Indeed, it would seem that the 
German Reich might have then been free to issue the promised declaration 
on India; since the attack into Russia, -there was no longer any reason to 
maintain the diplomatic sanctity of the Soviet sphere of influence. The 
German reluctance to make a statement on Indian affairs was probably the 
result of the fact that India simply did not matter to German interests in: 
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spring 1941. The Russian campaign was important; India was not. After 
the eastern attack ‘the Foreign Ministry could leasurely reassess the Reich’s 
Indian policy, ‘a policy-which might become -significant when—and if—the 
German army reached the Caucasus. 

‘While Bose was stiil in Rome, major, steps were initiated to reorganize 
the Working Group, India, into the Sonderreferat Indien, or “Special Depart- 
ment, India,” with Adam von Trott still at its head. Subordinate sections 


were established to deal with propaganda, press matters, the planned radio 
operations to India, the Indian volunteers in the army, and the co-ordination 


of Azad Hind Sangh affairs with the operations based in Kabul. The 
recruiting of the Special Company of Indian volunteers was accelerated and 
by mid-July there were fifty Indians in training in Germany.®* In effect, this 
increaesd German activity was intended to show Bose the Reich’s continuing 
interest in Indian affairs. 

' IV 


On July 14, 1941, Bose arrived back in Berlin and learned of the growing 
German concern with India and of the apparent official interest in supporting 
indian nationalism. While he was encouraged by this new policy, Bose was 
still distressed about the impact the German invasion of the Soviet Union 
would have on his plans. Perhaps he still cherished the wish to set up his 
government-in-exile in Moscow, as had been his original goal during his weeks 
in Kabul. Further discouragement came when Bose met the Secretary of 
State Wilhelm Keppler, von Trott’s superior and direct administrative over- 
seer of the new ‘Sonderreferat Indien. Keppler, who knew little about India, 
assailed Bose in their first meeting with a long lecture on his personal view 
of the Indian situation. Bose, who felt that he should be telling Keppler 
about the problems of the Indian people, was not even allowed to interject 
his own opinions and found Keppler’s attitudes and manner thoroughly 
unappealing and discouraging.67 Despite Bose’s dislike of Keppler, German 
interest in India grew during the weeks after the invasion of Russia. Early 
in August, the German Embassy in Kabul reported that Bose’s supporters in 
India could serve as an important tool for German policy and, if armed, 
could be a powerful underground force against the British, The only 
problem -was their outspoken sympathy for the Soviet Union.® Bose 
continued to express this same attitude, and again called for an immediate 
German declaration on Indian independence.’ He feared that otherwise 
“the march of the German troops towards the East will be regarded as the 
approach, ‘not of a friend, but of an enemy.” 

The German Foreign Ministry, however, maintained that the time was not 
yet right for such a statement, wishing to withhold the declaration until 
German forces reached Afghanistan, or until British troops invaded this 
area.” There was also the growing fear that Britain might demand the 
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' expulsion of all Axis nationals from Afghanistan if the Reich’s support of 
{ndian agitation was openly announced. The German Foreign Minister was 
_ worried that any British perception of his government’s interference in the - 

area might induce Great Britain to extend her line of defence into Afghanistan 
or Iran. This fear seemed to be confirmed when England and the Soviet 
Union jointly invaded Iran in late August 1941.74 

When Bose had been in Rome, he had met Mohammad Iqbal Schedai, an 
Indian Muslim who was working with the Italian government in a position 
similar to that which Bose enjoyed in Berlin. In mid-August, at Bose’s 
request, Schedai arrived in Berlin for talks concerning the co-ordination and 
possible merger of their efforts to bring the Axis powers to India’s side.™ 
Together, Bose and Schedai travelled to Paris where they met with the large 
Indian community there. ‘Perhaps the most influential Indian in Paris at that 
time was A. C. N. Nambiar, an Indian journalist who had served as the head 
of the Indian Information Agency which Bose had established in Berlin in 
1936 to increase European awareness of the Indian struggle for independence. 
Nambiar agreed to come to Berlin to Join Bose’s Free India Centre. Other 
members of the Parisian Indian community agreed to help in the proposed 
clandestine radio broadcasts to India. The most important volunteers were 
D. S. M. Rao and Beekam Jhowry.7* In mid-September, Schedai returned to 
Italy. His relations with Bose had progressively worsened and he protested 
his poor treatment to the German Embassy in Rome. He had not been 
allowed to meet dither Woermann or Keppler and had been made to feel 
subordinate to Bose, whom he believed was quite unfit to lead any sort of 
recruiting movement among Indian prisoners-of-war. He said that he had 
found general discontent among the Indian prisoners who had been shifted 
to Germany at Bose’s insistence, and believed a mistake had been made in 
attempting ‘to recruit an Indian unit for the German Army under Bose’s 
leadership. However, Schedai was quite happy to have the volunteers for a 
similar unit he was attempting to form in the Italian Army. Generally 
speaking, he was unimpressed with Bose and his Berlin operation and was 
unwilling to combine his growing Italian-sponsored movement with that of 
the Bengali leader. In effect, Schedai invited the Germans to shift their 
support to him, forsaking Subhas Bose.7%* The German government, however, 
was not anxious to abandon Bose, for they believed he alone had the necessary 
status in the Indian nationalist movement to lend credence to an Indian 
government-in-exile. Schédai therefore turned completely to the Italian 
government and, with the support of the Italian Foreign Ministry, an official 
group was formed in Rome to handle Indian affairs. But the German 
government did not abandon its continuing attempts to bring Schedai and 
Bose into a working relationship under Nazi patronage. Adam von Trott 
personally asked officials in the German Embassy at Rome to expend their 
maximum effort to turn Schedai toward the Reich and to bring his policies 
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into accord with those of the Free India Centre in Berlin.” 

Discussion continued in the German Foreign Ministry over the precise 
timing of the declaration of Indian‘ freedom, but German fears of increased 
British involvement in Afghanistan caused further postponements of the 
announcement. Neither Bose nor the German government could afford to 
lose their base of operations in Afghanistan: Plans were continuing to establish 
an air-field in the Pushtun areas of Afghanistan and India to serve as a forward 
base for the infiltration of the soldiers of the Special Company into India.’® 
Plans were also made to distribute radios to Indian agents and Indian Army 
desserters who were being trained in Kabul for operations in northern India 
as a part of growing “Mazzotta Organization”. By early October, the 
Special Company was expanded into a real fighting unit for use in north- 
western India. More importantly, Bose’s co-workers in Germany began final 
planning for the establishment of regular radio broadcasts to India.® But, 
in late October .1941, Britain’s increasing pressure on the Afghan government 
finally resulted in the expulsion of most Axis national from Afghanistan, 
effectively crippling German supervision of the clandestine operations in India, 
severing the channels through which supplies had passed. to the agents in 
India, and destroying any hope of the imminent introduction of the Special 
Company into India.’ 

On November 2, 1941, the Azad Hoa Sangh held its first official meeting. 
in Berlin. This event marked the public establishment of Bose’s organization in 
Germany and the Free India Centre now officially began’ to supervise all 
European activities (except Schedai’s operations in Italy). which aimed at 
Indian independence. The Sangh under Bose’s leadership was organized into 
nine groups. The General Department dealt with specific questions relating 
to the Indian National. Congress, Muslim separatism, and international atti- 
tudes toward Indian nationalism. The Press Department kept up with Indian 
affairs through subscriptions to seven daily Indian newspapers and the Radio 
Department began preparations for the commencement of radio service to 
South Asia. Another group was concerned with propaganda and was divided 
to deal individually with each Indian province. A separate department 
supervised military and espionage activities in India. A special committee was also 
established to formulate a consistent foreign policy for the Free India Centre. 
Since problems of relations with Schedai’s movement in Italy had progressively 
worsened, another group had the difficult task of co-ordination between the 
two centres.82 Bose was obviously attempting to make the Azad Hind Sangh 
the framework for a government-in-exile, but this status could only be mean- 
ingfully declared after the joint Axis declaration on India was issued. To 
give the Sangh all the attributes of a state, the poem “Jana Gana Mana” by 
the Nobel-Prize-winning Bengali poet Rabindranath ‘Tagore was set 
to music to serve as the anthem for the Free India Centre. Bose’s group in 
Berlin was the first to adopt this song, which spoke not of communalism but 
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of innate Indian unity. Hindustani was adopted as the official language of 
the Centre, and Bose declared that it should be written in Roman script, thus | 
avoiding the implict cultural specificity of the Devanagari or Nastalio scripts 
and allowing the clerical staff to use printing and communication equipment 
already available in Germany. During his earlier trips to Europe Bose had 
been impressed by the programmes of economic planning instituted by the new 
nations of eastern Europe and a special commission was established within the 
Azad Hind Sangh to draw up guidelines for the agricultural and industrial 
development of free India. Since many of the Indian students who joined 
Bose had ibeen studying science and technology in Europe before the war, 
the expertise for this planning commission was available to the Centre.®5 
Many Indians joined the Free India Centre in Berlin; their assistance 
grew more out of a desire to work for India’s freedom than from any ideolo- 
gical attachment to National Socialism. Problems arose, however, when some 
of the members of the Centre suggested that an oath of personal allegiance 
to Bose, patterned on the standard German oath to Hitler, be required of all 
Indians active in the Centre. This was opposed by many of the Indian 
students and in the end Bose personally vetoed the proposal.®® Similar 
problems were encountered in the title of respect by which Bose was- known 
to his co-workers, “Netaji,” or “Leader”. The obvious parallel with its 
.German equivalent of Führer (also “Leader”) seems to have caused problems 
for those members of the Centre who were most troubled by their co-opera- 
tion with Nazi Germany. The Indians who were more enamoured of Nazi 
ideology and methods used the title frequently, but the others felt uncomfort- 
able when they referred to Subhas Chandra Bose. as Netaji. Most ‘of the 
Indians had joined the Free India Centre at Bose’s personal request, and 
were drawn to Berlin by his charismatic personality. One of his associates 
has written that Bose “had a native power to lead, and he knew it.”®8 Those 
who joined the Centre had special diplomatic privileges, for they were 
accorded the status of a diplomatic mission with quarters in the embassy section 
of Berlin, They received extra ration cards and other benefits which made 
their life easier than that of many of the Germans who worked with them in 
the Foreign Ministry.8° This was one source of friction between the German 
officials and the Indians of the Azad Hind Sangh; one Foreign Ministry 
veteran has remarked that Bose and his companions seemed to him to be 
“something like political playboys and more out for the easy life than fighting 
for liberty !?° This sort of hostility seems.to have grown out of a combine 
tion of envy and the ever-present racism with which the Germans had come ~ 
to view all non-Germans, especially Asians. The staff of the . Centre, 
especially Bose, was kept under almost constant Gestapo surveillance. But 
the status and comparative independence they had achieved by late 1941 led 
one Hungarian diplomat to remark} “We are the allies of. Germany, but 
Subhas Bose’s organizatiori enjoys more freedom and rights than any -of the 
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Despite these privileges, Bose had not achieved his goal in coming to 
Germany: he had been unable to acquire a meaningful level of international 
support for’ India’s struggle for independence. Even though Germany was 
engaged in a‘ war with Great Britain, the Reich was still unwilling to make 
an open statement of support for the anti-imperialist struggle of the Indian 
people. By November 1941 it had become clear to Bose that Germany would 
be willing .to assist in a number of ways, but would not make the key declara- 
tion which Bose realized would be necessary to convince the Indian people 
that the Third Reich did not wish simply to replace English rule in India 
with German rule. Even while increasing his military opposition to England, 
Hitler seems to have continued to cherish a dream of an Anglo-German alliance 
eliminating the Slavic menace of the Soviet Union and this attitude intervened 
to prevent effective German support for Indian nationalism. 

In: November 1941 Japan actively entered the World War when it attacked 
the United States naval base at Pearl Harbour in Hawaii. Within a few days 
Japan and Great Britain were at war. Since her defeat of Russia in 1905, 
Japan had occupied an almost magical place in Indian nationalism, for she 
had proved that an Asian people could soundly defeat a European power. By 
‘the end of November; Subhas Chandra Bose began to look toward Japan, to 
tentatively examine the East Asian possibilities for the support which he had 
come to realize could never be found in Europe.® 


V l 


Bose’s activities in Germany during this period were only the introductory 
phase of the struggle for Indian independence which was carried on in Europe 
during the Second World War. Subhas Chandra Bose remained in Germany 
until February 1943, overseeing the establishment .of regular radio broadcasts 
to India over “Azad Hind Radio” and watching the small Special Company 
of Indian volunteers grow into the Indian Legion of the German Army, a 
real fighting force, but with no place to fight. Early in 1943 Bose left 
Germany and travelled by submarine to South-East Asia, where he took over 
the leadership of the Indian National Army, formed in the image of the 
Jndian egion from prisoners captured in Singapore. He continued his East 
Asian struggle for Indian independence until the last days of the war.®8 The 
Azad Hind Sangh survived Bose’s departure:and continued its activities in 
Europe until 1945, but never received the necessary German support to make 
it a viable government-in-exile, for such governments cannot survive without 
active sponsorship from powerful allies. Nazi Germany was unwilling to 
take this role with regard to India, 

In retrospect, it seems unlikely that Germany would have enthusiastically 
given Bose and his overseas struggle for Indian freedom this degree of full 
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and unrestricted support. Adolf Hitler had written in Mein Kampf that 
the Indian nationalists “had absolutely nothing behind them, and above all 
they were authorized: by no one to conclude any pact with anyone.”®4 Further, 
the Führer had stated that he would “rather see India under English rule 
than under any other,” presumbly including Indian rule. In any event, he 
saw no immediate danger of the expulsion of the English, Germany’s racial 
brothers, from their South Asian possessions. “England will lose India either 
if her own administrative machinery falls a prey to racial decomposition 
(which at the moment is completely out of the question in India) or if she 
is beset by the sword of a powerful enemy. Indian agitators, however, will 
never achieve this.”®” In other words, Hitler seems to have contemplated 
Britain’s loss of India to another world (European) power, but hardly to 
the Indians, viewed by Hitler as “a folk of dreams which turns its face from 
realities,"°6 Thus, the Third Reich might-be willing to offer limited support 
to Indian nationalism and to Subhas Bose, but Hitler may have still harboured 
dreams of siezing India, Britain’s prize possession, if England proved unwilling 
to ally with the Reich. Within seven months of Subhas Bose’s arrival in 
Germany this attitude had become clear through German inaction on the 
proposals which the Bengali leader had presented. When combined with the 
necéssary deflection of German interests to more pressing topics (such as the 
invasion of the Soviet Union), a general disinterest toward Indian matters 
resulted. Despite German statements of support for a free India, the time for 
any open declaration backing Indian nationalism would have to wait until 


German troops were at the doorway of India. Bose may have recognized the 
threat to Indian independence implicit in this German attitude and repeatedly 


pressed the Foreign Ministry for a firm statement of German intentions. By 
November 1941 Bose’s faith in the Reich as India’s friend and ally had been 
permanently destroyed both by the repeated postponements of promised Axis 
declarations of India’s right to independence and the growing German poli- 
tical impotence in South Asia after their expulsion from Afghanistan. In any 
case, Bose was presented at just that time with the possibility of a powerful 
Asian ally much closer to South Asia—Japan. 
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A PORTRAIT OF JOB CHARNOCK 


P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


It is customary with anyone who takes up his pen to’ write anything about 
Calcutta to begin with Charnock. We have noticed people writing 
about ‘land-use’ in Charnock’s time, ‘theatre’ in Charnock’s time etc. etc 
with little knowledge about the founder of Calcutta and his days. Even 
a standard reference work like the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
(14th and 15th editions)! does not devote more than a para or two on 
Job Charnock. The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
does not say anything about Charnock’s parentage, early life and other 
biographical] details. Many a legend and myth has gathered around 
Charnock. It has become difficult to distinguish the truth about Charnock. 
An attempt is, therefore, made to give an account of Charnock based on 
documents that have survived. 


The Charnocks were a Lancashire family.2 They were said to have assumed 
the local name of their dwelling place in Leyland Hundred in that county, 
and to have given them the distinguishing epithets of Charnock Richard, 
Heath Charnock and Charnock Gogard. These are all mentioned in the 
thirteenth century and the villages of Charnock Richard and Charnock Heath 
are still so called. A branch of the Charnock family settled in London and 
another in Hullcott, Bedfordshire, both in the sixteenth century. and Richard 
Charnock, father of the founder of Calcutta, was a London citizen and was 
the owner of the property in Bedfordshire. He was a scion of the Charnock 
family of Lancashire, 

Richard Charnock, whose will? has come down to us, was a yeoman and 
solicitor. He bequeathed a legacy to Thomas Bateman in his will thus: 
“Item I give unto Mr. Thomas Bateman Merchant sometimes servant to 
Mr. Michaell Markeland the summe of Six pounds of lawfull money of England. 
And unto James Hall Woollen draper in Chandleweeke streete ‘aforesaid the 
like summe of Six pounds of like money”. The will continues: 

The rest and residue of all and singuler my goods Chattells ready moneyes 
Plate Leases debts and other things whatsoever to me belonging and not 
before in these presents given and bequeathed I give and bequeath unto 
my said Two Sonnes Stephen Charnocke and Job Charnocke to be equally 
devided between them which said Stephen Charnocke and Job Charnocke 
my sonnes I DOE MAKE ordaine and appoint the full executors of this 
my present Testament and Last Will. 

Richard Charnock’s will also specifically mentions that his son was abroad 
by stating “That if my said sonne Job Charnocke een happen to depart this 
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life before his returne to England... .”. 
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` The will of Richard. Charnock clearly establishes his relationship with Job 
Charnock. Additional proof has come from Job Charnock’s letter to Henry 
Aldworth written from Patna on October 12, 1663. Aldworth was then 
preparing to depart for England from Hooghly. Charnock and his superior 
at Patna Factory, Jon Ken, expressed the hope to come down ‘suddenly’, but 
probably not in time to see. Aldworth before he left. Aldworth was asked 
to take home letters to Charnock’s father, and Bateman. Charnock writes: 
“I know not whether I shall bee ready to goe home this yeare; if not, God 
willing, the next I shall. Nay, perhappes I shall bee att home afore, because 
I intend still overland, and soe doth Mr. Ken’”.4 

- A postscript to this letter says that-Aldworth will hear of the elder Charnock 
on inquiry of Mr. Hall, a haberdasher> in Cannon Street. Besides legatees, 
Thomas Bateman -and James Hall were the executors of Richard Charnock’s 
will. Since the will was dated April 2,1663, it was probable Richard Charnock 
was dead at the time his son was penning the above letter. Probate was 
granted to Stephen Charnock on the 2nd June, 1665, power being reserved 
to issue the same to Job Charnock, the other executor. on his return to 
England. Aldworth’ sailed for England in the Royal Katherine, but died 
during the voyage and therefore could not meet Richard Charnock. 

After establishing the identity of Richard Charnock, let us trace Job 
Charnock’s relationship with Stephen Charnock,’ who was chaplain to Henry 
Cromwell, son of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, in 1653-58. Stephen Charnock, the reputed 
Puritan theologian, was born in 1628 in the Parish of St. Catherine, Cree 
Church, London. Job Charnock bequeathed a legacy of £50 to the “poore 
of the, Parish of Cree Church London” in his wil? This corroborates the 
fact that the theologian was Job Charnock’s own brother. The absence of 
any allusion to Stephen’s profession in Richard Charnock’s will is accounted 
for in two ways: First, the chaplain had fallen into ill odour after the Pro- 
tector’s death and he remained in obscurity in London for fifteen years with 
no regular charge. Secondly, Richard Charnock was probably a Royalist and 
a High churchman and consequently would have had little sympathy with 
his son’s puritanical Views. Since the wills of Richard, Stephen and Job 
Charnocks have come down to us and they all have some common elements, 
it is conclusively Eo that Richard was Job’s father and Stephen, his 
brother. 

Job Charnock was probably born in 1681, but this is not certain. as there 
is no mention of his age in his will, which is dated ninth day of January 
1692 (98), a day before his death.° Since his brother Stephen was also dead 
(July 27, 1680), no legacy is reserved for any of his parents or brother. ‘There 
is no mention of the name of the wife of Richard Charnock in his will ; hence 
it is presumed that Job’s mother had died before 1663. 

_ We know nothing about the early life of Job Charnock in London. Perhaps, 
he was educated,!” like hig brother, at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. There 
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is no doubt that he had a liberal education, for his. surviving letters speak 
for themselves. His style was characterised by brevity and clarity of thought. 

Job Charnock reached India in 1655 or 1656, but there is nothing on record 
to show that he was sent out to this country in the service of the London Com- 
pany. Maurice Thom (p) son’ had floated a company in 1655 when the United 
Stock was breaking up. At first he worked independently, but became the 
governor of the resuscitated London East India Company when the United 
Stock finally broke up. Most of the factors recruited by Maurice Thomson 
were related to prominent ecclesiastics. Job’s colleague and exedutor in 
England, Daniel Sheldon,15 was the nephew of Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Ion Ken was elder brother of the celebrated bishop and Job 
Charnock, as we have already seen, was the brother of Stephen Charnock, 
the Puritan theologian. There is an oblique hint in one of the extant letters 
that Maurice Thomson was more interested in the spread of the a than 
in the East India trade.1¢ 

There is no mention of the application of Job Charnock in the Court Minues 
of the Committees. In fact, Job Charnock was the only factor who entered 
the service of the Company without “executing any bond‘? and continued to 
serve in Bengal till 1680. Charnock’s name is not found in any of the sailing 
lists of 1655, 1656 and 1657"8 This fact shows that he was either an adven- 
turer or a favourite of the ‘Committees’. His name first appears on the 
nominal roll entered in the Court Books under date 12-13th January 1657 
(58) as Junior Member of the’ Council at: Kasimbazar thus: “Job Charnock, 
Fourth (salary) 20£”. i 

The Court? wrote to “Our Agent and Factors” on February 27, 1657 (58) 
that at “Hughly wee do 'appoint. ...aťt Cassambazar (Ion Kenn, Chief at £ 40; 
Daniell Sheldon, 2d, ‘at £30; John Priddy, 3d. at £30; Job Charnock, 4th at 
£20)...." A letter from Balasore to Madras dated December 3, 1658, gives 
the actual arrangement as follows??: AT HUGHLI—Hopkins,: Rogers, 
Charnock, and Thomas Gifford.... : 

Thomas Hopkins, Ion Ken, Richard Chamberlain, Edmund Bugden and 
(probably) Job Charnock, who’ were sent out to Bengal. by Maurice Thomson 
and associates, were joined by William Blake, the Chief of the old company 
at Hooghly. Thomas Billidge?? had procured a separate Nishan from Shah 
Shuja, the viceroy of Bengal. Though the home authorities had appointed 
Charnock for Kasimbazar, he was retained at Hooghly by the Agent of Bengal 
factories, as we have seen above. 

There is nothing on record to’ show e Job Charnock served at Kasim- 
bazar®8 in 1657 or 1658.- He was still at Balasore in August 1658 as is evident from 
Thomas Bateman’s letter from Balasore which reads: “Your friend Mr. Ken 
is not recovered but has every other day his wonted fits; and poor Job (Char- 
nock) begins to droop and sympathise with Jon’s sickness”’.24 (Orthography 
modernised). After a short stay at Hooghly, Job Charnock proceeded to Patna 
and arrived at Rajmahal‘on his way on January 31, 1658 (59) and according to 
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the letter of Henry Aldworth to Thomas Davies dated “Pro. ffebr. 1658 (9) ”. 
“Mr. Chamberlayne and Mr. Charnock are going to morrow p- Pattana; Mr. 
Charnocke for the quicker dispatch of his voyage is now cutting his haire, and 
intends to enter into the Moores fashion this day. I would have sent you 
one of his lockes too keepe for a antique but Mr. Chamberlayne hath promised 
to doe it...” 25 

Thus, Charnock was the first Englishman to give up his Slaborate wigs and 
cut his hair short’ and: take up Indian dress. This won him the admiration 
uf the people of Bengal (Bihar and Orissa included). From the very beginn- 
` ing, he identified himself with the habits of the native population. 

The English factory at Patna was situated at ‘Singee’ ‘(Singhiya) near 
Lalganj, 15 miles north gf the city, on the left bank of the river Gandak. 
He reached Patna in February 1659 and spent the next twenty years there for 
supplying saltpetre to the Company. Chamberlain was the first head of the 
English factory at Patna and Ion Ken succeeded him. Charnock was appoint- 
ed fifth in the order of seniority in the Bay 9 Bengal factories vide letter of 
October 7, 1662. ar - 

Charnock’s original engagement seems ‘to have been for five years, as was 
the then customary practice. His memorial®* to terminate his service at the 
end of the contracted period is dated February 23, 1663/4. Charnock who had 
taken a decision to return to England was persuaded by William Blake,?7 the 
newly appointed Chief of the Bengal ‘factories, to stay a little longer. He 
agreed to remain at Patna until the end of September 1664 vide his letter? 
dated February 23, on condition that he was made the head of Patna factory 
and he was, accordingly, appointed to that post since Ion Ken, whose con- 
tracted period of service had come to an end, had handed over charge to Thomas 
Stiles. ne 

Charnock changed his mind and remained as the head of the Patna factory 
from 1664 to 1679. His change of mind may be attributed to the receipt of 
news of his father’s death at home. Perhaps he did not find it. worthwhile 
going home since his parents were dead and his only brother, Stephen, was 
spending his days in obscurity. Latimer®® has ‘conjectured the view that 
Charnock married in 1663. Had he married in that ey he would: not have 
again decided to go home in 1670. à 

Charnock was discontented and wanted to resign his post in 1670. A con- 
sultation held at Hooghly on September 19, 1670. says: “Job Charnock, Chief 
there (Patna) has writ us to leave the imployment, returning his indentures 
and covenants unsigned, which wee suppose proceeds from a risentment of 
not ai raised in imployment according to his expectations and time of 
service... .”30 

Shem “Bridges, who was then the Agent ot the Bengal factories, requested 
Charnock to remain for at-least a year, stating that, if he (Charnock) acquaint- 
ed him with his desires, ,he would report them to the Company so that “a 
person of his abilities may not want their tncouragement”.§t Charnock’s 
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appointment as Chief at Patna’? was confirmed by the Court of Committees- in 
their. despatch of December 1669. In 1671 (October 25) an order of thé 
Court increased his salary to £40; and a month later he was informed that 
“in case he continues in the Company’s service, as they have had respect to 
him in the increase of his salary....so they will further consider him as to his 
past services*®....”. “Charnock once again changed his mind though he refus- 
ed to sign the indentures and covenants in 1672 as he wanted to return to 
England as soon as possible.*+ 

The Chief and Council:of Bengal in their letter of December 28, 1674 to 
the Company wrote that-he (Charnock) ‘doth manage their business (of salt- 
petre) as much to your advantage as any man can, and when anything happens 
contrary to your interest it lies (w) ‘holy out of his way to amend it’.®} Sir 
William Langhorn, the Company’s Agent at Fort St. George, to which the 
Bengal factories were subordinate, also had the same high regard for Charnock 
as the Bay Council is shown by a recommendation he made to the home 
authorities about the Patna Chief. This was that if Walter Clavell went 
home (as he was reported to be intending) and Matthias Vincent succeeded 
him,°as next in seniority, Charnock, though having a claim to the chiefship of 
Kasimbazar, should be retained at Patna, ‘your (salt) petre business being 
so important and so much needing him, who by all reports is the only person 
for that business’. 

The Court on December 24, 1675, in their despatch of that date, wrote to 
Fort St. George that “upon the commendation you give us of Mr. Job Charnock, 
we have resolved that for his encouragement, during his stay in our service 
at Patna to give him £ 20 per annum as gratuity”®? (i.e. a personal allowance) . 
Walter Clavell succeeded Shem Bridges in 1671 and Charnock was appointed 
to the Bay Council as Fifth and he attended the meetings! of the Council on 
December 17, 1676 and left Hooghly for Patna on February 1, (1677. Charnock 
was offered the fifth place at Fort St. George in 1678. 

Charnock did not accept the position the Court offered him at Fort St. 
George as it did not meet with his expectations and probably as he was un- 
willing to quit Bengal.8° ` The letter dated October 28, 1678 from the Patna 
Council addressed to the Court throws much light on this subject :4° 

We have observed that your Worshipful Agent and Council of: the’ Fort 
have inserted in a clause of their letter you sent us in yours; concerning 
‘Job Charnock, to which he replies that he is no ways yet satished, nor can 
hein the least conceive that the 5 of: Council there belongs to him, and 
therefore desires their excuse for his not proceeding thither, he being-not 
alittle troubled to see such hard measure aforded him -from thence, by 
depriving thus of the right to which he hath so many years since, and doth 
now at present belong to. him, and therefore desires they ‘would _ be 
_ pleased to take into further consideration being almost confident that 
his hon’ble employers will not sufler him to be thus neglected and un- 
regarded about his 20° years’ service in their ‘employment, but afford him 
“his right “station: = 
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The Madras Council#! appointed Charnock as Chief of Kasimbazar, the 
centre .of the. silk trade in Bengal, in place of (later Sir). Edward Littleton 
on..July. 12, 1679. He ‘accepted the offer, but did not come down to take 
charge of the station, as he’ was ‘busy in Patna in seeing the loading--of. the- 
boats. with saltpetre.and other merchandise which.were urgently needed by 
his employers. He wanted to see for himself that the native boats loaded 
with the Company’s goods reached Balasore safe from the attack of pias 
infesting the Hooghly river.4? 

Sir Streynsham Master, the Agent of the ee at Fort. ‘St. George, to, 
which the Bay was subordinate as we have stated earlier, visited the establish- 
ments in Bengal in 1679. Master left Madras‘on March 1, 1679 and asked 
Charnock to meet him and: his staff at Kasimbazad. He would not accept 
the “excuses.of Charnock and on December 15 wrote ‘to him. reprimanding for 
his delay in proceeding to meet the. Agent at Kasimbazar, ‘which factory is 
the greatest concern of the Hon’ble Company in these parts’. Master threaten: 
ed Charnock’ with cancellation’ of his promotion order. But Charnock knew 
well that the’ Court would: rather dismiss the whole of their other Agents if 
he were:not appointed the Chief of Kasimbazar.. After settling the Company’s 
affairs iw Patna,. Charnock came down and took over the ee of me Kasim- 
bazar. factory, on January 18, 1681. : 

Charnock had to put up with stiff opposition from the local people, who 
besieged him in his-factory. He. escaped to Hooghly. Master :and the Court 
realised that a man of vast experience was. needed at Hooghly and none other 
than Charnock, who had spent about 25 years in the Bay, was better suited to 
look after the interests of the Company in. Bengal. The Company’s business 
in Bengal increased every year. In 1668 the stock furnished for Bengal was 
valued ‘at £34,000 but in 1675 its value rose to £ 65,000 and the factors were 
authorised to take up £ 20,000 in addition at intérest. Charnock was offered 
the second position at Hooghly, eventually to succeed Matthias Vincent as 
the Chief. He became the Agent of the Company in Bengal on 6th or 17th 
April, 1686 ‘after being superseded by dee Sir) William Hedges and John 
Beard, the Elder’ (1684-85) - . 

The dispute -between the English Company: and ‘Moghul ahonda in 
Bengal over the issue of payment of custom duties -culminated in' open hosti: 
lities on October 28,.1686. The Directors had placed a force under Charnock’s 
command in that year. Alarmed at the turn the affairs had taken, the 
Company’s Agent sent for the troops that were quartered at Chandernagere: 
Charnock gained a decisive victory over the foujdar of Hooghly. with the hélp 
of troops commanded by Captain Arbuthnot. Shayista Khan, the Moghul 
Governor in Bengal, was impressed ‘with the firing and battering ‘of the English 
troops. - He sought to effect an accommodation through the Dutch, but at the 
same time did not brook the rebuff. He was only looking for an opportunity 
to seize, the Company’s goods. Charnock had no other alternative but to 
make an open: war with, Shayista Khan. He burned and destroyed all’ the 
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magazines of sait and granaries of rice. He is said to have burned the entire 
river face of the Hooghly as far as Chandernagore by a burning glass and sailed 
downstream by cutting with his sword a heavy iron chain which was stretched 
across the river for intercepting his vessel. “Had there been no English con- 
quest of Bengal, had there been no consequent introduction of Western 
Culture and Western refinements of criticism, the Company’s old Agent would 
by this time have been transformed into a ‘warrior-hero as bold as the wielder 
of Durandal, as terrible in wrath as the avenger of Patroclus”, says a historian 
about this skirmish at Hooghly.‘ 

- Sutanati, on the right bank of the Hooghly where a market for cotton used 
to spring up during the shipping season was the place where Charnock halted. 
He stayed here for a short while and proceeded to Hijili where he had to 
bear the brunt of the attack of the 12,000 strong Moghul troops. The 
arrival of 70 men from Europe turned the tide. By an audacious strategem, 
Charnock magnified his reinforcement into a new army and a delusive show 
of strength with banners, trumpets, drums and loud huzzas. The Moghul 
general completely deceived, held back, and on June 4, 1687, in compliance 
with an ultimatum served by Charnock, sent a flag of truce. The Moghuls 
were favourably impressed with the English prowess as Charnock, with his 
small contingent, had held the formidable Moghul forces at bay for months 
together. 

The Emperor Aurangzeb, finding that his revenues were suffering from the 
hindrance to trade caused by the recent events, issued orders to the Nawab 
of Bengal to discontinue hostilities. The English were permitted to march- 
out with all honours of war to their establishments in Bengal. They were 
also permitted to erect docks and magazines at Uluberia. Charnock was under 
no misconception as to the uselessness of the concessions made, and as 
soon as Shayista Khan’s intentions were fully disclosed, he made up his mind 
` to abandon Uluberia and take all the ships up the river to Sutanati. 

He had, by this time, a clearer vision of what was really needed, and his 
skilled eyes fell on the geographical advantages offered by the little river-side 
village. 'The anchorage on the river at the point of Sutanati was good. The 
strategica] advantages offered by Sutanati were not readily available at any 
other spot on the entire course of the river. This new haven of refuge was 
reached in September 1687 and a settlement of rude mud huts was formed, 
which was destined to become famous in history as the greatest of Indian 
cities. Charnock and his party remained at Sutanati for more than a year. 

- The Court, of Directors, who had nursed. the idea of annexing Chittagong, 
and transplanting the Bengal establishment there, sent Captain William Heath, 
“a hot-headed, capricious, and feather-brained skipper” to carry out their 
fantastic plan. He, on his arrival at Sutanati, ordered the winding up of the 
establishments in Bengal without listening to the advice of Charnock and his 
Council. The English factors packed up bag and baggage, set sail downstream, 
reached Balasore and occupied it on November 29, 1688. Bahadur Khan, 
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who succeeded: Shayista Khan, was not willing to yield to the terms of Captain 
Heath. The Captain and his: party, therefore, proceeded to Chittagong at 
the close of the year to settle there. The tactless captain found it impossible 
to establish a colony at Chittagong’on account of the opposition of the local 
king. Hence he weighed anchor on February 1689 and steered clear south- 
wards, reaching Fort St. George on March 17, 1689. 

The loss of revenue from the Company's trading operations in Bengal was 
considerable and Aurangzeb was anxious to get immunity to Moghul shipping. 
On April 23, 1690, the Emperor wrote to his Governor Ibrahim Khan, who 
had replaced Bahadur Khan, that “it has been the good fortune of the English 
to repent of their irregular past proceedings and their not being in their 
former greatness, have by their attorneys petitioned for their lives and 
pardon for their faults, which out of my extraordinary favour towards them, 
1 have accordingly granted. Therefore, upon receipt here of my order you 
must not create them any further trouble, but let this order I expect you see 
strictly observed”. f 

The Company was:thus given royal permission to trade at an annual pay- 
ment of Rs, 3,000 and the Agent, Charnock, had full faith in his old friend, 
Ibrahim-Khan. After an enforced stay of some 15 months at Fort St- George, 
Charnock and his party set sail on board the Princess for Sutanati in July 
1690. The party consisting of about 30 Englishmen changed the Princess for 
the ketch Madapollam at Balasore and once more appeared before Sutanati 
on the Sunday noon of August 24, 1690. 

A writer in the Calcutta Review*4 imagines the arrival of Charnock thus: 
....On a sultry day of the year 1690, several boats stopped off the bank 
of the River Hugli, close to the dirty straggling village of Chuttanutti. 
One is a large budgerow (house-boat) with the English flag flying at her 
masthead. She is crowded with armed men both European and native, 
and the other boats are full of people. A somewhat portly-looking man 
stands on her deck, over whose head a chattah (umbrella) covered with 
scarlet cloth. He is dressed in a suit of half Flemish, half Spannish fashion. 
On his head is a broad-leafed Flemish beaver hat, with two feathers 
‘falling to the left side, from beneath which may be seen his long grey 
locks. He wears a short doublet of fawn-covered satin with a short, light 
cloak of tussa or country silk- Down his neck is a ruff and falling collar 
of lace. Round his waist he wears a broad buff belt, girt with a massive 
gold buckle. From the belt hangs a long rapier, and the ornamented 
stocks of a pair of pistols are seen above the upper edge of the belt. His 
bushy eyebrows and grizzled moustaches, his quick remarks and abrupt 
tones give him an air of sternness as he is carried ashore, where a salaam- 
ing crowd receives him. 

The Sutanati Diary*® records the event thus: I 
August 24th (Sunday). This day at Sankral ordered Captain Brooke to 
come up with his vessel to Chuttanutte where we arrived at noon; but 
found the place in a deplorable condition, nothing being left for our 
present accommodation and the rain falling day and night. We are 
forced to betake ourselves to boats, which considering the season of the 
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year, is unhealthy; Mellick Barcoodar and the country people at our 
leaving this place (in October 1688) burning and carrying away what 
they could. On our arrival here the Governor of Tana, sent his servant 
with a compliment. 

Within four days of his arrival, ‘Charnock ‘took the necessary ‘steps .to build 
a warehouse and other buildings, as is eyident from the consultation*® dated 
Thursday, August 28 at which besides the Agent, his councillors Francis Ellis 
and Jeremiah Peachie were present. They; 

Resolved that a letter be sent to Mr. Stanley etc. to come from 

, Hugli and bring with them what Englishmen are there, that the war with 

the French may be proclaimed, and also that Commissions -be given- to 
. all commanders of ship in order to the prosecution of the same. 
dn consideration that all the former buildings here are destroyed, it is 
resolved that such places be built as necessity requires and as cheap as 
possible, viz— 
(1) A warehouse, (2) a dining room, (3) the Secretary's office to be 
repaired, (4) a room to sort cloth in, (5) a cook room with its conve- 
niences, (6) an apartment for the companys servants, (7) the Agent’s and 
Mr. Peachie’s houses to be repaired, which were part standing, and a 
house to be built for Mr. Ellis, the latter being totally demolished, (8) the 
guard house. 
These to be done with mud walls and thatched ‘till we can get ground 
“whereupon to build a factory.. 
Thus originated Calcutta, the laying of the foundation of which marked the 
British ascendancy in India. Till then the British were struggling: for a 
footing in the guise of humble traders. ` 

Since the sailing of the sloop “Transportt on February 25, “1651. ‘under 
the command of William Bevis and his mate George Becher, a. number of 
Englishmen had sailed up the Hooghly, but none until Job Charnock had felt 
the necessity of a fortified settlement for the protection of English trade. 
Calcutta was not ‘chance-directed’, nor was it ‘chance-erected, laid and built, 
on the silt’. 48 Charnock selected the site of Calcutta from his long experience 
of the Hooghly for more than three decades. He made several attempts at 
establishing a port and city. He had made experiment with Hijili and 
Uluberia further dowstream and stayed at Sutanati twice before selecting it 
as the site of future Calcutta. The spot chosen was the highest point at which 
the river was navigable’ for’ sea-going vessels. We have already noted that 
Charnock had foreseen the geographical advantages of Sutanati. 

The Court of Committees of the London Company had issued instructions 
to“ their East-Indiamen Captains “to take notice of the channel and depth 
of ‘the river Ganges and the entrance thereinto, to keep a journal and to make 
exact drafts of their depths, reaches and currents and also’ how the sands 
usually vary”,#° as early as 1667. Charnock was the first Englishman to foresee 
the advantages of. a river port. The site selected was Sutanati, the embryo 
of modern Calcutta.. This place was secure for a naval power as other places 
where he had stayed such as Hijili, Uluberia, Hooghly etc. were not depend- 
able. The Moghul forces had to cross the river higher up to attack Sutanati 
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and march down upon it from the north. The attacking force was éxposed 
to swift and certain destruction if the river were crossed while the English 
troops guarded it. The English. could assail the enemy on his march to 
Sutanati by cutting off his line of communication and thus place him in a 
dangerous, predicament. The Salt Lakes in the east and the swamps and 
marshes surrounding it made it invulnerable to the enemy. Moreover, ‘Sutanati 
had easy communication with the factories in Orissa, Bengal and Bihar. -It 
is incorrect to say that Job Charriock did not ‘understand all these advan- 
tages.5° Otherwise, how could have Calcutta retained its position as phe fore- 
most port of India so far? One historian rightly remarks*! : 
, The capital of British India did not, as some seem to think, spring up 
- like Jona’s gourd, in a single-night....The fact remains that Charnock 
-and- Charnock alone founded Calcutta. Many of his contemporaries 
failed to see the need of such a measure (a fortified settlement to safe- 
guard the trade and commerce); others saw it, but the Court would not 
trust- them, or givé the necessary means. In Charnock the Court reposed 
an almost unwavering. confidence. He wished to make a fortified settle- 
‘ment at Sutanati and made it....He will always occupy a place among 


-  .those.who have. the sovereign honour of being the founders of States -and 
Commonwealths. 


The Court of Committees, of the “Governor and Company of Merchants of 
‘London,: trading into the East Indies’, were also favourably impressed with 
the strategical position of Sutanati. “We think the sooner the Agent 
Charnock resettles the factories of Cassimbazar and Malda, the better it will 
be. for the Company, ‘and since he likes Chuttanuttee so well we are et 
‘he should build a factory there with as much frugality as may be.. 
-(Charnock) may. find it necessary to continue a small factory at Hugli ikewise, 
but that we must leave to his and council’s discretion®?.....”, wrote the Court 
on February 15, 1689. Again on September 11, 1689 the Committees wrote 
to Fort St- George : “If the Moors will allow us to fortify ourselves at Chutta- 
nuttee. where our ships may-go up and ride within the command of our guns, 
it would be much better for us though it should cost us a bribe of thirty or 
forty thousand rupees to the. great men to be paid when we are possessed, -of 
the Moghul’s firman’8, Clearly Kipling was wrong in thinking that the 
city of Calcutta was a ‘chance-erected’ one from the mid-day halt of the Agent. 


` Job Charnock was perhaps the only servant of the London Company who 
was above criticism: There was not a single head of English factories in’ India, 
who was not either disgraced by dismissal or condemned at home by the Court 
of- Committees. - Accofding to Bruce’s“Annals** (Vol. II; p. 449-50) Charnock 
had kept in check ‘the measures of this Agent (Sir Streynsham ~Master) and 
‘Council by correspondence with the-Court (of Committees); and the Company 
declared that “they would rather-dismiss the whole of their Agents than that 
Mr, Charnock should not be the Chief of Cossimbazar’, . > 

- Charnock’s conduct was unimpeachable throughout his long period of ` 
sefvice extending over thrte decades and a half He justified the trust repos- 
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ed in him by the Court. He is referred to as ‘one of our most ancient and 
best servants’,55 ‘as one of whose fidelity and care in our service we have had 
long and great experience’,5° ‘a person that has served us faithfully above 
twenty years and hath never, as we understand, been a prowler for himself 
beyond what was just and modest’5? etc. etc. The Court learnt the death of 
their ‘good Agent Mr. Charnock’ from Captain Knox, ‘for which we are sorry, 
but we must all submit to God’s will”.58 

Even the bitterest critics of Charnock knew full well that he never wronged 
the Company in the price of their goods. Every one knew that without clear 
proof of his wronging the Company, he could not be displaced. “The ex- 
perience we have of Mr. Charnock for 34 years past, and finding all that hate 
us to be enemies to him, having wroght such a confidence in our mind con- 
cerning him that we shall not, upon any ordinary suggestions against him, 
change our ancient and constant opinion of his fidelity to our interests’’,59 
wrote the Court. The Committees did not tolerate the sprouting of any fac- 
tions against “our Agent whom since we dare trust jn the head of our business 
in Bengal, we are resolved to trust him thoroughly”.® 

The Court of Committees had given Charnock extra-ordinary powers “because 
we are abundantly satisfied and given him ample power and authority that 
he may with or without the advice or consent of his Council place or displace 
any of his Council of Bengal, or any other of our servants there at his dis- 
cretion, without giving any reason to his so doing to any but ourselves, which 
is ‘an authority we have not formerly given to any Agent in Bengal”.8! This 
power of attorney given to him a year later (1693) was too late for its effec- 
tive utilisation, “We have given and do give such an absolute authority to 
Mr. Job Charnock during his life or until our further order, that he may 
right us and himself upon any negligent or unfaithful servants in a summary 
way”,®? wrote the Court. 

The only occasion on which the Court censured his conduct was the 
skirmish at Hooghly. The language used on this occasion is this: “We see 
no cause to find fault with Mr. Charnock’s sincerity to our interest, and only 
wish he were as good ‘a soldier as he is [for ought we see, by long experience 
of him] a very honest merchant®....”. He was not answerable to the 
abortive expedition to Chittagong. 

His uncompromising character was responsible for Charnock’s failure to 
earn the goodwill of his superiors on the spot and the confidence of his own 
staff. “He would not stir a finger to secure the goodwill of his fellowmen, 
nor even take the trouble to show his best side to the Directors. They recog- 
nised his worth and called him honest, for he was one of the very few who 
abstained from private trade, and after thirty-eight years in their service died 
a comparatively poor man”, says a historian.® ` 

The confidence Job Charnock enjoyed from the Court of Committees and 
their estimate of him is at variance with the accounts left of him by his 
superiors on the spot. He had to cross swords with all his superiors in India, 
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none of whom escaped the wrath of the Court. Sir Streynsham Master, 
Matthias Vincent, William Hedges, Captain Heath and others who opposed 
Charnock were all disgraced by the Court. He disobeyed the orders of his 
superiors in’ India with impunity, if they were against the interests of his 
employers. . j : a 

There had been few Englishmen who had so interested themselves in the 
social, cultural and political affairs of India, as did Job Charnock in the 17th 
century. He knew Bengal and Bihar: by heart. He was the first Englishman 
to detect the decay of Aurangzeb’s empire. ‘One of his letters to the Bay 
Council says: “....the whole kingdom lying in a very miserable feeble condi- 
tion, the great ones plundering and robbing the feebler, and no order nor 
method of Government amongst them. The King’s’ hookim (hookum) is of 
as small value as an. ordinary Governor’s”.85 He says elsewhere: “....Had 
it been another King, as Shah Jahan, whose phirmand® and Hasbullhoo- 
kims®? were of such great. force and binding that none dare to offer to make 
the least exception against any of them, it might have seemed somewhat 
reasonable; but with, this King Oramshaw it is contrary, none of which in 
the least (carry?) fear with the people, all his Governors making small accompt 
thereof}. .Who would have thought of Aurangzeb’s authority in 1678 so 
lightly ? i 

Patna was the gateway to Bengal during the Moghul days and Charnock’s 
stay at Singhiya enabled him to gather all political intelligence, which he 
passed on to the authorities in India, who in their turn, transmitted the news 
to home authorities. He knew the weakness of the Moghul officials and bribed 
them liberally to further the interests of the Company. He had easy access 
to the Nawab of Bihar from whom he learnt the political developments in 
the Moghul empire. ; 

Charnock was also instrumental in hushing- up the Junk affair of Mir Jumla 
in the early stages. He was present at the crucial negotiations with Mir 
Jumla on some occasions. But for his sagacity, the nascent English trade 
in Bengal would have been written off. ~ . 

His knowledge of Persian was the greatest asset to the London Com- 
pany. “His ‘Moore’s fashion’ also won him the respect of the Moghul officials 
on the spot. Thomas Bowrey,” the sailing master of repute, who visited, 
Bengal’ on three different occasions and lived in these parts for quite a long 
time, has this much to say about Job Charnock: 

The English Chief (by name) Job Charnock hath lived here (Patna) 

. many ‘years and hath learned the Persian (or Court) Languages as per- 

fect as any Persian borne and bread; and hath lived wholy after their 
custome [save in his Religion], by which he hath obtain’d vast priviledges, 
‘and the love of the Grandees that Sway the Power of the Kingdome, and 
is dayly admitted into the Nabob’s presence. `  ' 

John Marshall,7! who may be considered the first Indologist, was one of 


the subordinates of Job Charnock in Patna from. 1670 to 1672. He arrived 
in India on Septémber.11, 1668 and died at Balasore on August 31, 1677. His. 
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study of Indian antiquities and Sanskrit literature was entirely due to the 
iuspiration he received from Job Charnock. He has always taken Charnock 
as an authority on various Indian subjects and quotes his views in his manus- 
cript notes. Marshall has quoted the views of Charnock on Indian Astro- 
nomy. He has reproduced the place of the planets according to Charnock’s 
scheme, Charnock took a lively interest in the customs and manners of the 
people. 

Most of the historians have painted Charnock as an imperfectly educated, 
coarse and wilful, strong man, who spent most of his life in almost isolated 
positions among natives and was tinged with native thoughts, habits and 
action. According to one, he represented a block of rough-hewn British man- 
hood. He was not at all a beautiful personage, perhaps for the founders of 
England’s greatness in India were not such as wear soft raiment and dwell in 
king’s houses, but a man who had a great and hard task to do and who did 
it with small thought of self and with a resolute courage which no danger 
could daunt, nor any difficulties turn aside.7? 


There is only one reference in the East India Company’s records about Job 
Charnock’s wife and no allusion has been made of this native lady in any of 
the surviving private letters. He is perhaps the only Englishman whose name 
was not associated with any scandal.78 Before we attack the views of Hedges 
and Alexander Hamilton, let us view the matter dispassionately. 

The absence of Charnock’s wife’s name in any of the official correspondence 
or in his will or in the baptismal register of his daughters is construed as-an 
evidence that the lady must have been a native. The absence of her name in 
his will can be easily explained from the fact that she was dead by 1692. 
Hamilton’s gossip about the Sati took deep root as nobody ever cared to judge 
che worth of the statements of this adventurer before Sir Henry Yule. 

There is some ground to suggest that Charnock’s wife commanded respect 
from the English society at home and in Calcutta, as there was no stigma 
attached to his daughters and they found respectable Englishmen in the 
Company’s service jas their husbands. Mary, eldest daughter df Charnock 
was the wife of Charles Eyre, who succeeded the founder. Catherine was the wife 
of Jonathan White, who was Secretary to the Bengal Council. Elizabeth 
married William Bowridge (who died in 1724), who was a senior merchant. 
The regular correspondence’ Mrs. Eyres and Mrs. White maintained with ` 
the elite of the English society’ in. London is an indication that they enjoyed 
good social status. 

The Company’s factors were not allowed to bring their wives to India during 
the first few decades of the establishment of the Bengal factories as there 
was no provision for married accommodation and English ladies were unable 
to withstand the rigours of six months of sea voyage in those days. Conse- 
quently, there were few English ladies in Bengal till the foundation of Calcutta. 
At Fort St. Georage, Andrew Cogan, Agent Henry Greenhill and Sir Thomas 
Chamber and Edward Winter at Balasore had found wives among the 
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` Portuguese inhabitants.75 Ralph Cartwright,7 who extended the Company’s 
commerce ‘from Masulipatnam to Hariharpur in Orissa in 1633, was ‘detected 
in an intrigue with the wife of a Muhammedan dwelling next door to the 
English house at the latter place. Gabriel Boughton! who got Shah Shuja’s 
Nishan for bringing the English from Hariharpur to Hooghly, was married 
to a ‘Mogullana’. Boughton’s widow next married William Pitt, an inter- 
loper. She was remarried by Richard Moseley. Richard Edwards,7® and a 
few others had either native wives or formed liaison with them. Since this 
was the custom among the Englishmen of the day, and there is no mention 
of any lady’s name who arrived in Bengal as the wife of Job Charnock from 
1666 to 1678, we must concede that he must have had a native wife. Since 
Katherine, youngest daughter of Job Charnock, died aged 19 on January 21, 
1701, she must have been born in 1682. Charnock must have married the 
native lady before or in 1678 as Katherine had two elder sisters. We must 
allow a period of 18 months for the spacing of children. 
` Let us now see what William Hedges has to say about Charnock’s native 
wife.. Hedges was at Dacca from October 25, 1682 to December 15, 1682. 
While he was at Dacca, he notes in his Diary.” 
Dec. 1 (1682). I sent James Price to Ray Nundelall’s. This morning 
A Gentoo sent by Bulchund, Governor of Hugly and Cassumbazar, made 
complaint to me that Mr. Charnock did shamefully, to ye great scandall of 
our ‘Nation, keep a Gentoo woman of his kindred, which he has had 
these 19 years; and that, if I would not cause him to turn her away, he 
would lament of it to the Nabob, which, to avoid further scandall to 
our Nation, with. fair words I prevailed with. ye poor fellow to be pacified 
for ye present. 
- I was further informed, by this and divers other persons, that when 
Mr. Charnock lived at Pattana, upon complaint made to ye Nabob that 
. he kept a Gentoo’s Wife [her husband being still living, or but lately 
dead], who was run away from her husband and stolen all his money and 
jewels to a great value, the said Nabob sent 12 Soldiers to seize Mr. 
Charnock; but he escaping [or bribing ye men] they took his Vekeel and 
kept him 2 months in prison, ye Souldiers lying all this while at ye Factory 
gate, till Mr. Charnock compounded the business for Rupees 3000 in 
money, 5 Pieces of Broad Cloth, and some swordblades. Such troubles 
as these he has had divers times at Cassumbazar, as I am credibly inform- 
ed; and whenever she or Mr. Charnock dyes, ye pretence will certainly 
lye heavy on’ ye Company. 

Hedges’ visit to Dacca is corroborated by the Dacca Diaries.8 According 
to Dacca Diaries, “the Rt. Worpll the Agent etc. Councill arrived here this 
morning” on October 25, 1682. Though Charnock was one of the Council 
of Hedges, both of them were at loggerheads since the day of the arrival of 
the Agent. Hedges himself notes in his diary (orthography modernised) :81 
- July 20 (1683) .1..Continuing my discourse with the said Mr. Harding, 
- I desired to know the reason why Mr. Charnock was-so cross to me, and 

. thwarting every ‘thing, I proposed or did for the Hon’ble Company’s 

‘service? Who replied, ‘Mr. Charnock had no other réason for his so 

‘doing, but that he looked upon. himself as disobliged by you at your 
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first arrival, for not turning out Mr. Catchpoole at his request, and was ` 
thereupon resolved to blast and frustrate all your actions and proceedings 
as much as he could, and never to counsel or assist you more as long as 
he lived. 

It is to be remembered that Hedges kept the diary to vindicate his own 
actions rather than to record the day-to-day business affairs of the Company. 
Even though he was one of the “Committees”, he was dismissed by the Court 
vide their despatch of December 21, 1683 for opening and detaining a letter from 
John Beard to Sir Josiah Child, the Governor of the Company. Since Hedges 
was a sworn enemy of Charnock, we cannot give any credence to his stories. 
He entered these malicious gossips about Charnock in his Diary in order to 
discredit the ‘ancient servant’ of the Company. Moreover, Hedges contradicts 
himself by giving two irreconcilable stories by one and the same person. We 
should leave out the hyperboles and concur with Hedges that Charnock had 
a native wife, 

Captain Alexander Hamilton,’ whose reminiscences extend over five and 
thirty years, was a master of gossip. The historical value of his New Account 
of the East Indies must, however, be weighted with his distinct confession 
that ‘these observations have been mostly from the storehouse of my memory 
and. are the amusements or lucubrations of the mights of two winters’ and 
again, that “If I had thought while I was in India of making my observations 
or remarks public and to have had the honour of presenting them to so noble 
a patron”—as the Duke of Hamilton, to whom the work is dedicated—“I had 
certainly been more careful and curious in my collections, and of keeping 
memorandums to have made the work more complete”.® + (Italics added) 

The interloping Captain, Hamilton, has never said a good word for any- 
one if he could help it and had a most powerful treasury of scandals at his 
command. The Company’s records are all extant during the stay of this 
adventurer and most of ‘his statements have been contradicted by official 
records. Let us, reproduce what he has to say, about Charnock, as it is good 
fiction for reading. 

....Mr. CHANNOCK choosing the Ground of the Colony, where it now is, 
reigned more absolutely than a Rajah, only he wanted much of their 
Humanity, for when any poor ignorant Native transgressed his Laws, 
they were sure to undergo a severe whipping for a Penalty, and the Execu- 
tion was generally done when he was at Dinner, so near his Dining-room 
that the Groans and Cries of the poor Delinquents served him for 
The Country about being overspread with Paganism, the Custom of 
Wives burning with their Deceased Husbands is also practised here. 
Before the Mogul’s war, Mr. CHANNOCK went one time with his ordinary 
guard of Soldiers, to see a young Widow act. that tragical Catastrophe, but 
he was so smitten with the Widow’s Beauty, that he sent his Guards to 

. take her by Force from her Executioners, and conducted her to. his own 

Lodgings. They lived lovingly many Years, and had several Children ; 
at length she died, after he had settled-in CALCUTTA, but instead of 
converting her to Christianity, she made him a Proselyte to Paganism, 
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and the only part of Christianity that was remarkable in him, was burying 

her decently, and he built.a Tomb over her, where all his Life after her 

Death he kept the anniversary Day of her Death by sacrificing a Cock on 

her Tomb, after the Pagan Manner ; this was and is the common Report, 

and I have been credibly informed, both by Christians and Pagans who 

a at COECU TA puder his Agency, that the Story was really Matter 
act. 

. No doubt, Hamilton s story of the Hindu dow is probably another version 
‘ot the more scandalous one recorded by Hedges. We should thank Hamilton 
for making Job Charnock rescue a Brahmin widow from committing sati and 
Jiving with her for his whole life, without committing adultery or bigamy. 

The writings of William Hedges and Captain Alexander Hamilton have 
influenced generations of Englishmen and Indians alike. Even historians have 
not hesitated to take Hamilton’s gossip as their gospels. Though Hedges’ 
statements are more damaging than that of Hamilton, wery few have been 
influenced by them. .Since Hamilton’s book has served as a vade-mecum on 
India for the past two centuries and a half, it is difficult to dislodge the 
prejudice he has generated against Charnock among the readers of historical 
_ treatises. 


The only reference in the Company’s ‘records8s about Charnock’s wife comes 
in an altogether different context and there is no malice or rancour attached 
to it. i 

From an imperfect letter, dated “Hugly, the 16th Novr. 1600 (1700)” to 
the Court of the English Company, Sir Edward Littleton and his Council 
at Calcutta, replying among manifold subjects, to certain remarks or orders 
of the Court regarding marriages with natives, wrote : 

. taking JENTUES meets often into great trouble alsoe, tho’ but very. 
_ poor people having all of them Husbands very early, who tho’ they 
cohabit not, yet on such occasion apply to the Government where its 
never ended but with great charge and trouble. As in the Case of Mr. 
JOB CHARNOCK and the Woman hee kept tho’ of a meane Cast, and 
-great-poverty, which occasioned Great trouble and Charge to the Company 

a long’ while at PATTANA,; and afterwards some alsoe at CASSIM- 

, BUSSAR.. 

Edward., Littleton was nominated Factor on October 13, 1670, ‘and arrived 


in India in 1671, and was in 1679 Chief of Kashimbazar factory. He was 
one of the Directors of the New or English East India Company and proceed- 
ed in 1699 to Bengal as President of the Bay factories. Littleton had no 
particular reason to malign the character of the Founder of Calcutta and in 
fact knew Charnock well as he was in Kasimbazar for a long time. As his 
statement about Charnock’s native wife comes out spontaneously, without 
meaning any offence to the ae ae soul, we should accept it with all the 
respect it deserves. 

Sir Edward Littleton’s statement demolishes Hamilton’s myth of Sati and 
Hedges’ imputation of Charnock’s living in adultery. Our own conclusion 
is that Job Charnock had* married an Indian lady, who was not of high caste, 
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in the year 1678 or a little earlier and led a contented conjugal life. Though 
Moorehouse®* and Doig’? have given Charnock’s wife a name—Maria—on their 
own authority, let us remember that they are journalists and they have such 
freedoms. Bengali fiction writers like Dr. Pratap Chandra Chunder® and Mr. 
Subodh Ghose®® have also given Mrs. Charnock ‘their own names—Angela 
and Lila—indeed beautiful names. Since we have neither the freedom of 
journalists nor the imagination of fiction writers, let the lady remain anony- 
mous till we come across any official record. 


Before examining the charge of paganism ascribed by Hamilton to Charnock, 
let us remember that the founder of Calcutta was a person who was guided 
by strong moral sense throughout his dealings with the people of Bengal and 
Bihar. He must have abhorred the ghastly custom of self-immolation of 
widows at the funeral, pyre of their late husbands. To marry a Sati and live 
with her for the rest of her life is no mean an achievement since there was 
possibility of endangering one’s life and property. Perhaps Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar owe a deep debt of gratitude to Job Charnock for his supposed 
“magnanimity, if we give credence to Hamilton. Whatever may be the fact, 
_ his nobility of mind did not allow him to convert his Indian wife to Chris- 
tianity. Instead, she made him a proselyte to ‘Paganism’ according to Hamil- 
ton. Since Dr. Wise® has dealt with the worship of Five Saints, for which 
the sacrifice of cocks is an adjunct, we shall not make any digression here. 

Paganism was not Charnock’s creed, as is alleged by Hamilton. We have 
already quoted the testimony of Master Thomas Bowrey. Charnock’s faith 
in Christianity was unshaken, though he professed religious toleration. 
During his stay in Madras from March 17, 1689 to July 1690, 

. he took opportunity to baptise his three daughters, Mary, Elizabeth and 
Katherine. The entry in the baptismal register of St. Mary’s Church (Madras) 
reads: “August 19th, 1689. Charnock, Mary, Elizabeth and Katherine, 
daughters of Job Charnock, baptised by J. Evans. Francis Ellis, Godfather, 
Ann Seaton and Margery Heathfield, Godmothers”.®!This entry in the church 
records absolves Charnock of the imputation of heathenism and is an incon- 
trovertible proof that he remained a Christian throughout his life? The 
omission of the name of the mother is significant. It shows that Charnock 
was never legally married to his Hindu wife. She'was alive during his skirmish 
with the Moghul fuajdar at Hooghly. Neither the name of this virtuous lady, 
nor her pedigree has come down to the posterity. 

The allegation that Charnock was cruel in dealing with his servants and 
natives is also baseless. He was a disciplinarian and could not tolerate 
chicanery. Yule says: “That Job was too apt to use the whip is, we fear 
to be traced even now under his own hands, but it does not follow that he 
delighted to feast his ears with the cries of the delinquents.” (In a letter from 
the Council at Hugli to that at Balasore dated June 3, 1686, there is a posts- 
cript which Yule takes to be in Charnock’s own writing: “If the peons come 
in five.days, give them 4 annas buxees; if they Stay longer chawbuck, and 
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for the future the hour when dispeeded is in the backside, we expect the 
same from, you”.) % 

We must remember that Charnock’s postscript just quoted above by Yule 
was penned at a time when the war with the Moghuls was at its zenith and 
slackness on the part of a peon during such an emergency which threatened 
the very existence of the Company in Bengal would have been an invitation 
to disaster dnd doom. Charnock was the last person to use the whip 
indiscriminately. 

In personal life Job Ghina was perhaps the most kind-hearted man, for 
he does not forget to earmark legacies to his native servants. We quote from 
his will :* 

Tenthly I give and bequeath to Budlydasse (Badli Das) one hundred 
rupees and the meanest sort of my sonns Cloathes lately deceased. 

, Eleventhly I give and bequeath to the Doctor now attending me fifty 
rupees. 

Twelfthly I give and bequeath to my Servants Gunnyshams (Ghana- 
shyam) and Dallub (Dalab) each,: twenty rupees.. 

The tone and tenderness and considerate affection which runs through the 
testament places the obdurate old pioneer’s character in a new light. We 
shall not stop to canvass the charge of cruelty brought against him by Hamil- 
ton, an interloper who hated the Company’s servants for checking his illicit 
trade, and slandered them; nor the stories told by his ungenerous successor 
of his last years, when his vigour and faculties declined. He had, no doubt, 
the faults born of unrestricted power and isolated stations of command. But 
his career attests that Job Charnock was a valiant and true servant, who for 
the good of his country set at nought all risks and sufferings, says G. W. 
` Forrest,” who calendered in India all surviving records pertaining to the East 

India Company during the 17th century. 


The unostentatious massive ‘octagonal structure with its serrated parapet 
and crowned with a domed kiosk surmounted by an urn in the north east 
corner of the St. John’s Churchyard® enshrines the earthly remains of Job 
Charnock, The sarasenic architectural style of the monument apparently 
betrays the internment ‘of an Englishman inside the tomb. Since he was the 
first English ‘Nabob’, the mausoleum fits in well with his habits and 
temperament. 

A number of tombstones are fixed on the inside wall of this oldest piece 
‘of masonry’? with its crumbling stucco and peeling plaster in Calcutta. Among 
them is a granite slab, probably brought from far off Pallavaram®* in Tamil 
Nadu, containing a long Latin inscription, the top of which reads ; 

D. O. M 
Jobus Charnock, Armiger 
Anglus, et nup in hoc: 
regno Bengalensi dignissim, Anglorum 
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Agens. Mortalitatis suae exuvias 
sub hoc marmore deposuit ut in spe beatae resurrectionis ad 
Christi judicis adventum obdormirent, 
Qui postquam in solo non 
suo peregrinatus esset dice. 
Reversus est domum suae 
aeternitatis decio die Januurii 1692. 
(May the Lord remember the dead. Job Charnock, an English Gentleman, 
and lately in this most worthy kingdom of Bengal, Agent of the English, has 
deposited the remains of his mortality beneath this marble, that they may 
rest in the hope of the blessed resurrection unto the coming of Christ, the 
judge ; who, after he had wandered abroad on soil not his own, returned to 
the home of his eternity on the 10th January, 1692 (1693) %). 

The chaplain who penned the above epitaph and baptised the Charnock 
girls (Mary, Elizabeth and Katherine) was the famous John Evans,}% after- 
wards Bishop of Bangor and latterly Bishop of Meath, the premier Bishopric 
of Ireland. Evans and his wife accompanied Job Charnock after the aban- 
donment of Hooghly, took part in the perilous and gallant occupation of 
malarious Hijili and after a brief return to Sutanati, and then fared to Madras 
with Charnock’s party, when old Job was superseded by Captain Heath. It 
was while he was waiting for an opportunity of his final return to Bengal 
that his daughters were baptised by his old friend chaplain Evans. Mr. 
Seaton and Mrs. Heathfield, who were the godmothers of Charnock’s daughters 
for baptism, were Madras ladies. The latter was the widow of Robert 
Fleetwood and the former was the wife of Captain Francis Seaton, who 
‘commanded the garrison at Madras. Ellis, who stood sponsor, was Job’s old 
friend and a member of his Council.101 

Evans, the chaplain who baptised the little girls, was a Welshman; he had 
been attached to Charnock’s party for some time. He might, of course, at 
any time, have performed the ceremony at Hooghly or Kasimbazar, although 
there was no church at either place. But the worries and anxieties of life 
were sufficient prevent Charnock from paying any attention to domestic 
matters, and it was not till he reached the Fort at Madras that he had leisure 
to think about such religious rites; even then it is more than probable 
that Elihu Yale, the Agent of the Company at Madras, who so frequently 
interested himself in such affairs, suggested the ceremony.1 

The Padre did not accompany Charnock on the latter’s return, but remained 
at Madras for some time, and devoted himself so much to the commercial 
interests of certain adventurers, who were seriously challenging the Company’s 
‘monopoly, that he is actually described by the Court as the “quondom minister 
but late great merchant”. In 1693 the Madras Council warned Sir John 
Goldsborough that Evans was once more on his way to Sutanati “justily sus- 
pecting the buissy pollitick Padre goes on ill Seupan to the prejudice of the 
Rt. Hon’ble Company’s affairs’’.19 
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There is no doubt that the Charnock mausoleum is a family tomb. Besides 
the founder of Calcutta, who lies buried inside the monument, his native 
wife must be sharing the same grave, though no proof is forthcoming for this 
from official records: Mrs. Charnock died some ‘time after the final return 
of Charnock to Sutanati on August 24, 1690. Probably she died in the middle 
_ of 1691. The mausoleum was erected by Charnock’s son-in-law Charles Eyre 
in the latter part of: 169% and early part ‘of 1698. There is no record to 
show that the tomb was erected at the expense of the Company, but, it appears 
to have been done so from the fact that it was repaired by the Public Works 
Department in 1892. 

Besides the Charnocks, their eldest daughter Mary’ and her only infant 
brother also share the mausoleum. The lower portion of the tombstone of 
Job Charnock also contains the epitaph of Mary Charnock. It reads: 

Partier jacet 
MARIA, JOBI PRIMOGENITA CAROLI EYRE ANGLORUM HICCE, 


PRAEFECTI CONJUX CHARISSIMA, QUAEOBIT 19 DIE FEBRUARII 
A. D. 1696 (97). 


(Beside him lies Mary, the first-born daughter of Job, most beloved wife of 
Charles Eyre of England, who died on the 19th day of February A. D. 
1636/7) . 

Charnock’s second daughter, Elizabeth, 104 married William Bowridge, and 
was living in Calcutta within two years of the tragedy, of the Black Hole. 
Jonathan White bequeathed her and her daughter—also an Elizabeth—Rs, 50 
for memorial rings, and concluded his will “that my daughter Katharine be 
sent for England for education with good attendance and provision for soe 
„tender an infant the, voyage, and that the executors accept of soe good an 
opportunity to accompany her aunt Bowridge, if she goes for England in two 
years time; otherwise that the child goe by such good commanders of a ship 
as my Executors shall see fitting, others if it shall please God the child arrive 
in England is to be committed to my Couzin Mary Hungerford and my brother, 
to whose care and guardianship jointly with my brother William White I 
recommend ‘the child during her marage”. < The date of this will is November 
14, 1704, but among the passengers carried by the Heathcote from Bengal in 
Januaty 1715 is to be found “Mrs. Elizabeth and Sarah Bowridge as per order 
of the Court 24th December 1714”. Elizabeth had a son named Wiliam. 

Katherine Charnock, Job’s youngest daughter, married Jonathan White, also 
a servant of the Company. He became Second of Council and died in 
Calcutta on the 3rd January 1704, three years after the death of his young 
wife. Katherine also ne buried in St. John’s: ‘Churchyard, but not in the 
same family tomb. 

Charnock’ Kad a sòn who died as an infant. Charnock’s will states: 
“Tenthly....and meanest of my sonns Cloaths lately deceased”. ‘This shows 
that Charnock’s Hindu wife must have given birth to a son after his return 
from Madras in 1690 and the establishment of Calcutta. Since the boy's 
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name is not mentioned in the baptismal register (he was not born then) he 
must have been born after Charnock’s return to Sutanati on August 24, 1690 ; 
otherwise Charnock would not have used the expression, “my son’s clothes 
lately deceased”.10%5 The will is dated January 9, 1692/3. As we stated 
earlier, Mrs, Charnock’s name was deliberately omitted from the baptismal 
register as he was not married to her according to Christian rites and he had 
not converted her to Christianity. She must have been ‘present at Madras 
during his stay there. - 

We shall conclude this portrait of Charnock by quoting the Rev. H. B. 
Hyde, the chaplain of St. John’s, who took the opportunity in 1892 of ascertain- 
ing whether the Father of Calcutta had really interred his remains in the 
mausoleum. ‘There is no doubt that Charnock’s wife must be sharing the 
mausoleum with her husband as she was present in the infant settlement of 
Sutanati to give birth to a son to the old Job, Hyde excavated the grave to 
a depth of four feet in the first instance. It was thereafter’ opened to a depth 
of six feet at which the traces of human remains were encountered. He 
saysi“ : 

The excavation was somewhat smaller than an ordinary grave and lay 
E. and W. in the centre of the floor. At the bottom of it the workmen 
had cleared a level at the western end of which they! were beginning to 
dig a little deeper when a bone became visible. This bone was left in situ, 
undisturbed, and the digging had ceased on its discovery. On seeing this 
bone I felt sure it could be no other than one of the bones of the left fore- 
arm of the person buried which must have laid crossed upon the breast. 
A little beyond it I observed a small object in the earth which I took 
at first for a large coffin nail, but on this being handed up to me it was 
apparent that it was the largest joint, of probably a middle finger, and 
that, judging’ from its position relative to the bone, of the left hand. 
This bone I replaced. I permitted no more earth to be removed save 
only a little above and to the east of the remains, sufficient to reveal a 
black stratum in the soil which might have been the decayed coffin-lid. 
It was quite evident that a few more strokes of the spade would discover 
the rest of the skeleton, perhaps perfect after just 200 years of burial. 
There can be no reasonable doubt but that arguing: from the position 
of the body and the depth at which it lay, it was the very one to enshrine 
which only the mausoleum was originally built—the mortal part of the 
Father of Calcutta.’ 

Having seen what I did, I have the grave filled in, for I feared to leave 
it open lest the coolies might ransack its contents in: search of rings or 
other valuables, and further I felt it improper, in view of the interest 
which must attach to such investigation, to permit to continue it alone. 
If it were to be prosecuted at all it should at least be in presence of a 
representative company of Englishmen. For my own part with the bones 
of the famous pioneer’s hand accidentally discovered before me, 
and the strange and solemn statement of his epitaph just above them 
that he had laid his mortal remains there himself “ut to spe beatae 
resurrectionis ad Christi judicis adventum obdormirent”, I felt strongly 
restrained them further.... 
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Of course, this does not approve or disprove of the burial of Charnock’s 
Hindu wife in the same tomb. ee 

A wanderer throughout his life, Charnock returned to his eternal home 
in Sutanati in 1693. Few remember his name in Calcutta. His name has 
been erased from the Municipal Corporation’s and other Government records. 
Charnock’s city has remained a nightmare to planners and historians alike as 
Charnock himself has remained an enigma to the students of Calcutta’s 
history. We shall feel amply rewarded if we have resurrected him from the 
clutches of myth-makers, gossip-mongers and _fiction-writers. 


NOTES: 


1ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (l4th Edition, Vol. P. $30, 1973) gives a better account 
of Charnock, The account given in the 15th Edition (30 Volumes, Chicago, 1974, 
MICROPAEDIA, Vol. II, P. 770) gives a distorted note on Charnock. The contributor 
of the note seems to have depended upon Alexander Hamilton’s account of the Founder 
of Cakcutta, The picture of Charnock ;published, for the first time, along with the note, 
seems to be a spurious one, It is stated to have been one after an engraving by T. Trotter 
(c. 1750-1808) , after a portrait by White, from the Mansell collection. Charnock is portrayed 
as an Apollo-like youth in typical English dress and fashion. He was not a man of fame 
when he left England for Bengal, He was an ordinary merchant, and it is on record 
that he entered the “Moore’s fashipn’ as soon he reached the shores of Bengal. The 
portrait, therefore, is not in consonance with the facts mentioned in any official and 
contemporary records of the 17th century. 

2Biographical detaila have been very kindly supplied by the India Office Records, vide 
letter FL 2/PN/108 dated August 22, 1974, The Lancashire Archives do not have anything 
on Job Charnock (Letter No. L. 33 dated May 29, 1974 from R. Sharpe France, County 
Archivist, Lancashire Record Office to the author). 

%The will says he is a ‘yeoman’. Stephen Charnock’s father is confirmed as “an attorney 
or a Solicitor”. The will does not perhaps elaborate upon the testator himself, Win}, 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 58 Hyde. 

4EF 1661-64, p. 294 and note 1. 

SHaberdasher—a seller of small wares, 

6Candleweeke street at the east end of “Great Eastcheape” is now known as Cannon 
Street. i 

TCOURT MINUTES dated August 3, 1664. 

8The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY (Edited by Sir Leslie Stephen & Sir 
Sidney Lee), Oxford, 1950, Vol, IV, p. 184; for his Will, WILLS, PCC 92, Bath. 

®The history of this legacy is as follows: The Vestry minutes of the parish of St. 
Katherine Cree Church for 28 August 1695 include the following entry (Guildhall Library 
1196/1, p. 487) “Whereas Mr. Job Charnock late of East'India, merchant, hath given fifty 
‘ pounds to the poore of this parish, ‘tis ordered that in Consideracion of the said fifty 
pounds the poore shall have distributed among them three pounds yearely for ever, by 
two equall payments, viz, upon the 5th of November and the 5th of February yearely” 
(information kindly supplied by Keeper of Manuscripts, City of London Libraries, 
GUILDHALL LIBRARY, Basinghall Street, London, EC2P 2EJ vide letter CC/GS dated 
18th September, 1974. 

At a subsequent vestry, held on the Ist February, 1699, it was ordered that “the £50 
given to the parish for tHe use of the poor by Mr. Job Charnock, and the £100 given 
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for, the like use by Mr, John Jackson should be settled on the house belonging to the 
- parish, situate in Fenchurch Street, and the said house was thereby charged , with 
the repayment thereof, with five per cent interest, such interest being £7. 10s. to be yearly 
paid for the use of the poor”. 
In 1860, the house, No, 91, Fenchurch street, was let on lease to John Moore for‘a t 
„of 21 years, from Christmas, 1849, at the rent of 42 per annum, and Charn 
£2-10-0 interest was carried to the bread account for the distribution of twenty 2 Ib. loaves 
to 20 persons every Sunday, The House No. 91, Fenchurch street, was taken under the 
provisions of Michael Angelo Taylor's Act (57 Geo. HI. c. XXIX) and the purchase money 
was’ paid into Court and was represented by a sum of £ 1,949-10-8 Consols. By the 
statement prepared under the City of London Parochial Charities Act, 1888, for the Patish 
of St. Katherine Cree, this sum is scheduled as the endowment of the Charities of Richard 
Lingham, Job Charnock and John Jackson, and by the operation of that Act and the 
Central Scheme made thereunder, on the 28rd February, 1891, it was merged in 
Central Fund of City Parochial . Foundation. (Information supplied by India Office 
‘Records) , , : i 
1@Since Stephen ‘was born in 1628, Job's year of birth may be taken as 1631, The 
Registers of the: Parish of St. Katherine Cree Church do not ‘commence until 1663, after, 
‘Jcb Charnock had departed for India, and theréfore could not contain any entries ‘for m. 
A check’ of’ the usual biographical sources for Londoners of this period has = been 
. unsuccessful by the Keeper of Manuscripts, Guildhall Library. 
11Dr. Wilson’s (EARLY ANNALS, I.' pp 142-43) statement.that ‘he may have 
imperfectly educated’ (after. Yule, H.D, II. p. 90) is unwarranted. ‘Since Richard Charni 
‘was a solicitor and could give his son’ Stephen the best education of the day, it is logical 
to think that Job was not given the same attention. Unless he had received very liberal 
education, he would have found it difficult to master Hindu Philosophy, astronomy etc. 
12A number of autographed facsimile letters of Charnock have been reproduced by |Sir 
. Henry Yule in the Diary of William Hedges, Vol. Il: Some more letters may be found) in 
the Diaries of Streynsham Master edited by Sir R, C. Temple.- 
18Oliver Cromwell, ‘the Protector, hesitated to grant a fresh monopoly to “aie London 
Company and the United Joint Stock virtually ceased to send out capital to India 
1654, (Dodwell-The CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA, Vol. V, pp 94-95—William 
Foster’s Chapter ¥V—TThe East India Company, 1600-1740).. In 1657 the principal mer 
chants engaged -in the trade, including. the interlopers, agreed in desiring 
continuance of the Joint Stock system. A new Charter was granted to this resusci 
London East India Company on October 1, 1657. The proprietors of the old Joint St 
had issued instructions to wind up all the Bengal factories in 1655, Maurjce Tho 
and associates were the principal merchants who were ` trading in thein own n 
independent of the old United Stock. He became the Governor of the resuscitated Lon on 
Company in 1657. ; 
14EF. 1655-60, p. 90. 1 ‘ 
‘a15Ken and Sheldon. were .appointed Chief and second at Kasimbazar respectively | on 
February 27, 1658. Sheldon returned home in 1664, He was the father of the Kasimbdzar 
silk trade, Sheldon continued to be associated with the Company at home for very many 
.yearg. He became one of the shareholders (“adventurers”) of the Company in 1670| by 
purchasing (stock worth £1050. Ken and Sheldon went home together, Ken's account 
, of the Trade at Kasimbazar may be read in Dr. Wilson’s EARLY ANNALS, Vol. I, p. 376 
10H, D. DL. pp 192-198; O.C. 2678. For, a revised transcription, see EF 1655-60, p. 195° 
17No factor was recruited . without executing a bond, providing sureties. Even as late as 
June 29, 1681 the Agent at Hooghly, Matthias Vincent, wrote to Charnock: “Mr, Charnock 
-having not signed to any bonds and indentuies to the Hon’ble Compa. since he left their. 
Service anno 1663 or 1664, and they having severale times pressed his doeing of saide, and 
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have never hitherto reversed that order; however, it has Lain dormant by the omission 
or forgetfulness of Mr, Walter Clavell deceased, the late Chiefe of Bengall. We haveing 
weighed the thing and do not finde it convenient that soe great a trust as Cossumbazaz 
factory should be reposed any longer in any one’s hands (as Chiefe especially) who, 
contrary to the Saide Hon’ble. Comp. practice with all their servants great and small, 
is under noe bonds or indentures to them; we doe therefore herewith send you a blanck 
bond and- indenture enordenng him, in Psurance (? pursuance) to the Hon’ble Compa. 
Commands, immediately to sign and seal to them both, and to deliver them soe signed and 
sealed to Allen Catchpoole and John Thedder, who are-of Council of Cassimbazar factory, 
to be wittmessed by them, and that then he dispeed ‘(? dispatah) them to us by two 
trusty expresses, and therewith send us a Govt. Letter the names of two persons in England 
he appoints for his security there that we may by the expected shipping accordingly advise 
our Hon’ble. Employers, thereof”, (Khan, Shafaat Ahmed—-SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY 
OF BRITISH. INDIA in the Seventeenth Century, Ox: U, Press, 1926, p. 338). Job Charnock 
executed the bond (date: uncertain) in July 1681 and sent .it along with his letter dated 
14th of that‘month, But this bond is untraceable in the India Office Records. (‘Unfortu- 
nately our Factory Records I OR: G/20—for Hughly do not .for some reason include any 
letters received for 1681; so I have been unable to locate this bond there. In our series 
of General Correspondence I have traced two despatches from the Court of Directors dated 
6 January 1681, one to the Chief and Court at Hughly, one.to Charnock himself, authorising 
him to take the position of Chief at Cassambugar, and to be first in the succession to 
Hughly—IOR : F/3/89 £270, 278”—Vide letter from ‘India ‘Office to the author dated June 3, 
1978). We do not know the names of Charnock’s sureties in England) No mention of 
this document is made in the Public Despatches. from’ the Court, It appears that the 
indenture never reached the Company and the Court did not insist on it. 

18I have checked the Court Minntes of these years, 

18HD, IT. p. 45; Yule has not given the full reference, It is imaAuded. in the COURT 
MINUTES, Vol. XXIV, p. 51. 

20H. D. II, 'p. 189. te 

21EF 1655-60, pp 190-91. 

22A! new translation of Shah Shuja’s Nishan by Maulavi Muhammad srail Khan, may be 
read in the ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA, 1655-60, pp 111-12. The Nishan jis dated 
“Sixth April, (1656. 

28It is a common fallacy that Job Charnock at first sérved at Kasimbazar in 1657/58. The 
contributor of the note on Charnock in ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 15th Edition, 
also says, ‘he was stationed first at Cossimbazar, now an industrial town north of Calcutta’. 

24H. D. I. pp 192-93, 

25H, D. IN, p. 194; O; C. 2690 for full text and EF 1655-60, P’ 278 for an extract. 

20H, D. F. p, 45 and note 1. - 

27 & 28EF 1661-64, p. 893. 

29Latimer, Eardley-HANDBOOK TO CALCUTTA AND ENVIRONS, Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1966, p. 3. It is rather strange that a member of the Calcutta Historical Society 
is committing such blunders (as the statement that “In the same year—1668—he was appointed 
. Chief of the Company’s fadtories in Hooghly....) + Geoffrey Moorehouse (CALCUTTA, 
_ Penguin Edition, p. 29) and Desmond Doig (CALCUTTA : AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION, 
Calcutta, 1964, p. 2) also repeat the mistake, e 

30EF 1670-79, pp. 330-31, : : 

81FACTORY RECORDS, HUGLI, I, p. 13. 

82Public Despatches from England, December 1669, 4 LB, Pp. 289, 306. 

38H, D. II, p. 46. 

34Balasore Letter tô the Court undated ; Factory Read Hg, Vol. TV, Pp, 15-16; EF 
1670-77, p. 338. 
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35Balasore letter to the Court dated 17 and 28th December, 1674; Factory Records, Hugli, 
Vol. IV, p. 86; EF 1670-77, p. 367. 

860. C, 4044, f. 14; EF 1670-77, p. 376. 

87Court’s General letter to Fort St, George dated London 24th December 1675, para 28, 
L.B. Vol. 5, pp 213-235; H.D. II, p. 46; EF 1670-77, p. 415. 

88EF 1670-77, pp 415 and 423 (notes omitted). 

Letter from Matthias ‘Vincent & Samuel Harvey dated Dacca September 28, |1678 to 
Job Charnock; Fort St. George Consultation dated 7th August, 1678 .Wednesday), Para 5, 

Charnock’s marriage with the Indian lady, in all probability, took place in 1678. See 
CALCUTTA REVIEW for 1847 reproduced in THE CHARM OF INDIA (edited by Claud 
Field, London, no year), p. 297. This is the reason why he was unwilling to leave Patna 

aN 

or Bengal, 

40Charnook's refusal discussed at a consultation at Fort St, George on Monday, ithe 9th 
(December, 1678), Para 1.; H.D. HI, p. 47 for Charnock’s letter dated 28th Oocober, 1678 

4iLetter from Fort St, George to Matthias Vincent dated July 12, 1679, Para 16 

42References are not given from here onwards till the end of this Section as the facts 
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470.C, 2211; EF 1651-54, p, 48 and O.C. 2210; EF 1651-54, p. 47. The Lyoness |did not 





proceed farther than Balasore. ; 
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Calcutta) 1902, p. 16; Hunter, W. W.~THACKERAYS IN INDIA, Oxford, 1897, pp/ 40-41. 

51Wilson—EARLY ANNALS, Vol. I, p 116, 127; Mookerji, p. 79. : 

52General Letter from Court to Fort St. George dated February 15, 1689 ia: i Des- 
patches from England, Vol. 9, pp 445), Para 33. z 

53Last but one para of Court's letter to Fort St George dated September 11, 1689] (Public 
Despatches from England. Vol. 10, pp 1-13). 

54Bruce, John—ANNALS OF THE HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY| FROM 
THEIR ESTABLISHMENT BY THE CHARTER OF QUEEN EILIZABETH 1600, TO THE 
UNION OF LONDON AND ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANIES 1707-1708; London, 
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(of Bengal), Para 4. 

SeCourt’s letter dated 18th November 1681 to the Agent and Council in the Bay, Para 2. 

57Court’s letter dated 5th January 1680 (81) to the Agent and Governor and Council at 
Fort St. George, Para 14. 
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England, Vol. 9, pp 24-82), Para 17; H. D. II. p. 286, 

81Court’s Instructions to Sir John Goldsborough dated February 29, 1692, Para 3; H. D, 
AI. p. 157, 
/ 82Court’s letter to Bengal dated April 10, 1693; H. D. p. 263. 

68Court's letter to Fort St. George dated 28th September, 1687 (Public Despatches from 
J England, Vol. 8, pp 181-204) Para 14. 

64Penny, Mrs. Frank—FORT ST. GEORGE, London, 1900, Ch. XII, p- 121. 

85Charnock’s letter dated July 6, 1678 to the Hooghly Council; H. D. Il. p. 46. 

66Farman—an imperial rescript. 

STHasbul hukum—A order issued by the Emperor by word of mouth. 

@8Charnock’s letter dated July 21, 1678 to the Hooghly Council; H. D. I. p. 46. 
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Mir Jumla’s camp in July 1661. 

TBowrey, Thomas~A GEOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRIES ROUND 

Y THE BAY OF BENGAL, 1669 to 1679 (Edited by R.-C. Temple), Hakluyt Society, London, 
1905, p. 224, ` 

TiKhan, SHafaat Ahmad—JOHN MARSHALL IN INDIA, 1668-1672, Ox. U. P., 1927, 
1905, p. 224, 

_ 72Hunter, W. W.-THACKERAYS IN INDIA, Oxford, 1897, pp 51 52, 

T#Contemporary Englishmen who have lived in, or visited, Patna (Thomas Bowrey and 
John Marshall) or travellers like Richard Bell & John Campbell (TRAVELS IN THE EAST 
INDIES, Indian Antiquary Vol. for 1906-1908) Niccolao Manuccl (STORIA DO MOGOR, 
4 Vols, Calcutta Reprint, 1970), Francois Bernier (TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, 
Indian Reprint, New Delhi, 1972), Jean Baptiste Tavernier (TRAVELS IN INDIA 2 Vols. 
Ox. U. P. 1926), Monsieur Thevenot, Dr. John Francis Gemelli Careri (Surendranath Sen— 
INDIAN TRAVELS OF THEVENOT & CARERI, New Delhi, 1949) and Jovhannes 
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The DIARY OF WILLIAM HEDGES, Vol. I, p. 52. Charnock’s marriage and the 
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troubles he had had to face 1s unfounded as there aie no strictures against him in the 
letters of the Court. No scandal has been reported against Charnock in the extant private 
correspondence and the accounts left by his contempararies, 

s0Rankin, J. T.—Dacca Dianes’, JOURNAL OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
Vol. XVI (1920), pp 91-158. 

SiH, DÐ. I. P. 102. | 
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was by him snatched from sacrifice; be this as it may, the outrage is considered by 
Gentoos, an atrocious, and wicked violation of thei sacred rites, and privileges’, (John 
Zepaniah Holwell--HISTORICAL TRACTS, Part Il, p. 99; London, 1774), 

850. C. 7200; H. D. H, p. 209 where Littleton’s letter is quoted. 

86Moorehouse, Geoffrey-CALCUTTA (Penguin Edition, 1974), p. 29. 

87Doig, Desmond—CALCUTTA: AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION, Calcutta, 1970(?), p. 

88Chunder, Dr, Pratap Chandra—JOB CHARNOCKER BIBI (Bengali) Calcutta. 

95Forrest, G. 

89Ghose, Subodh—KIMBADANTIR DESHE, Calcutta (Story of Lila and Cirody: 

JOURNAL OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, Vol. LXII, Part II, Noj 1 
(1894) for Dr. Wise’s article. 

01Penny—FORT St. GEORGE, p. 125 and BENGAL PAST & PRESENT, Vol. IX, p.| 82 
for a photostat copy of this particular page of this baptismal register. Also see G. |W. 
Forrest, ‘Charnock’, BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 1902, p. 781. 

*2Chatterton, Eyre-HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN INDIA, London, 
1924, p. 67, Chatterton asks: “May we not hope that the words of the epitaph in his 
Mausoleum in St- John’s Churdh-yard, Calcutta, in which it is stated that he is buried 
as a Christian according to his expressed wish—represent what he really was in God’s 
sight ?” 

eH. D, I. p. 91. 

d4Wills, P.C.C. 91 Irby, 

95¥Forrest, G. W.—‘Charnock’, BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, June 1902, pp 771-782. 
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a difference between a tombstone and a masonry structure. A Chinese inscribed slab 
(dated A.D. 1652) was discovered from the St. John’s Churchyard in 1886 and fortunately 
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no Chinese has come forward to claim Sutanati as a Chinese settlement long before Charnock 
established it, The tombstone of the Armenian lady must have come from elsewhere as 
ig the Chinese inscribed slab. 

Holland, Thomas H—The Petrology of Job Charnock’s Tombstone’, JOURNAL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, Vol. LXII, Part II (1893) pp 162-64. 

WI am indebted to the Ven’ble Basil Manuel, the then Archdeacon of Calcutta for getting 
the epitaphs of Job Charnock and his daughters, Mary and Catherine, translated by the 
Rev, K. N, Jennings, the then Vice-Principal of the Bishop's College, Calcutta, in October 
1964. 
` 100Penny, Ibid, p. 126; H. D. IX, pp 180-182; Chatterton, Ibid, pp 65-68, 

lolPenny, Ibid, p.-125 and note, 

103Penny, Ibid, p. 126. 
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THE MAKING OF A NAWAB: JOSEPH FRANCOIS DUPLEIX, ee 
BriAN KENNEDY 


This biographical esssay is in part an inquiry into a more general problem 
—the question of cultural identity and the historian. While it is true that 
this problem exists in varying degrees in the writing of any colonial or ‘imperial’ 
history, it is especially pressing when one is confronted with the ‘nabobs’| of 
eighteenth century India. For how do we render intelligible, let algae 
interpret, the extraordinary behaviour of European merchants, missionaries, 
soldiers and diplomats caught up in the unfamiliar, complex world of mughal 
India? Can we impute to them, as many historians before us have imputed, the 
eminently rational and enlightened motives of western men, or must we now |see 
them more powerfully influenced by their new environment, more a 
than European ? 

Some of these questions were asked as early as the 1930’s by a distinguished 
French archaeologist, Gabriel Jouveau-Dubreuil His brief} but tantalising 
study of Dupleix was published at Pondicherry in March 1941 on the occa- 
sion of the bicentenary of Dupleix’s elevation to the dignity of a Mughal 
mansabdar, and with some further changes at Pais in 1942 as Dupleix| ou 
VInde. Conguise. In this work Jouveau-Dubreuil advanced the novel co 








that Dupleix had been transformed during his sojourn in India from a mer- 
chant into ‘le plus machjiavélique des Nababs’.2 This was no less than a 
moral and psychological metamorphosis. 

Whereas Europeans had intervened before Dupleix’s time in ps 





struggles and local wars they had done so only as auxiliaries, hoping at 
to extract commercial concessions and privileges from their client-prince. 
Dupleix, by contrast, conceived the idea of acting as an Indian Nawab ini his 
own right and assimilated the practices and style from his ‘fellow’ princes. 
In the words of Jouveau-Dubreuil ; ‘C’est un cas d’adaptation au milieu et. 
d’évolution d’un caractére’® 
According to such an interpretation Dupleix was the first European to initiate 
the policy of ‘nababisme’—the vying with Indian rulers, not as an auxiliary 
but as a principal, for the control of extensive territories. Hence Dupleix’s 
intervention in the wars of the Carnatic was not the result of fortuitous 
circumstances or even a response to the growing English threat at Fort St. 
George but the result of ‘a plan thought out carefully long in advancejand 
forming a well-integrated system, that would fit in perfectly with the al 
of Indian politics in the eighteenth century’. Thoughout his study Jouveau- 
Dubreuil refers often to the plan of 1742—‘C’est le plan de 1742; celui| qui 
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triomphera sept ans plus tard'5—and he is one of the first biographers of 
Dupleix to draw upon the famous diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, thereby 
establishing Chanda Sahib’s complicity in Dupleix’s schemes from 1742. By 
his alliance with Chanda Sahib and his close association with the Navait 
clan of Muslims, Dupleix was able to realise his political ambitions. Evi» 
dently this explanation of Dupleix’s importance stressed conscious plans, in- 
tentions and acts of will rather than unconscious motives. ; 

A further corollary from Jouveau-Dubreuil’s emphasis on individual psy- 
chological factors was a neglect of the wider issue of Anglo-French rivalry in 
the eighteenth century. Dupleix’s strategy during the War of the Austrian 
Succession, argues Jouveau-Dubreuil, was dominated by the need to acquire 
European troops and the jagirs of Villenour and Valdaour: man-power and 
territorial revenues would enable him to play the role of a Nawab in earnest. 
But was Dupleix, in fact, indifferent to such European considerations as the 
balance of power and trade? Were his personal ends in conflict with French 
national interests? And was he the free agent suggested by the analysis of 
Jouveau-Dubreuil? Might we not also see his policies as a response to English 
competition or to Indian {initiatives of one kind or another,? 

Whatever our answers to these questions, the core of Jouveau-Dubreuil’s 
thesis remains simple, lucid and attractive. According to jit, Europeans did 
not conquer, India because they possessed technical superiority; such had 
been the case for a century at least. What was needed was the recognition 
that by a process of acculturation, involving the mastery of Indian languages, 
customs, religions, ideas and behaviour, Europeans could become to all intents 
and., purposes Indianfséd themselves. This was the lesson Dupleix learnt 
as he bided his time at Chandernagore. The inner psychological transforma- 
tion was mirrored in the outward details of his dress and manner: hfs use 
of a palanquin instead of a coach; his wearing a turban decorated with the 
sarpech, garlands of pearls encircling the turban, which were attached to the 
front by an emerald; his lavish hospitality and taste for Muslim meals on 
ceremonial occasions; and finally his acceptance of the Mughal title Khan 
Bahadur Muzaffar Jang in 1747. India would now be conquered. ‘Europeans 
have not conquered Persia or China or Egypt or Japan. Why, therefore, has 
India alone been conquered? It is because of Dupleix’.® Such was the ver- 
dict of Jouveau-Dubreuil. 

Brilliant and daning as this explanatory essay surely is, it is somewhat lack- 
ing in detailed evidence, analytical rigour and scholarly documentation. What 
I propose- to accomplish here is to examine further the various facets of 
Dupleix’s career—his early life and connections with France, his trading 
activities in the East, and his subsequent diplomatic and military roles—in the 
light of Jouveau-Dubrewil’s ‘study. 
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Joseph François Dupleix, baptised at Landrecies on 1 January 1697, was 
born into a provincial, bourgeois family of considerable wealth, though not 
into the ranks of the noblesse. In fact, it was not until after the successful 
siege of Madras in 1746 that he was ennobled and awarded the cross of Saint 
Michael.” His father’s family came from Châtellerault, near Poitiers, where 
for some generations they had been tradespeople. Dupleix’s father, however, 
entered into tax-collecting and his work took him to Landrecies, where he 
became the Controller General of the lands of Hainault. In 1695 he married 
Anne Louise de Massac, the daugher of a royal official and reputedly descen 
ed from an old and noble family of Languedoc 

The father moved soon after to Penanrue en Ploujean, near Morlaix in 
Brittany, becoming a Royal Councillor and Receiver General of the Kings 
farms by 1700. ‘Together with the scions of the Breton aristocracy the young 
Joseph was educated by the Jesuits at Quimper, a significant fact perhaps, for 
later he was to champion the cause of the Jesuit fathers at Chandernagore 
against the Gallican prejudices of the Superior Council at Pondicherry.® Or 
again, one might explain Dupleix’s later aristocratic pretensions, if there 
need for an explanation of this kind in such an aristocratic age, in terms of 
Jesuit influence and his adolescent association with the Breton noblesse, less 
fractious and caste-ridden than other provincial nobility.1° 

From Morlaix, François Dupleix, the father, eventually maved to Paris at 
the time of John Law’s dazzling financial ventures. By 1721 he had pros- 
pered sufficiently to become one of the Farmers of Tobacco, a lucrative offi 
which brought him into close contact with the Directors and Syndics of the 
East India Company. (The sale of tobacco, a government monopoly, provided 
part of ‘the capital necessary for the various trading companies which roge 
and fell in rapid succession between 1717 and 1722.)14 It seems highly pro- 
bable, therefore, that the elder Dupleix used his influence with the Directo¥s 
to get his son appointed First Councillor and Comissary General of o 
at Pondicherry in June 1721.2 , 

Although Joseph Dupleix was only twenty-four years old when this appoint- 
ment was made, he was not entirely without experience. During the past 
five years he had travelled extensively in France and had sailed to India on 
at least one occasion and to America on another. Relations with his father 
had been and continued to be strained, but he remained on intimate terms 
with his elder brother, Charles Claude Ange, who took the title of ‘Bacquen- 
court et de Mercin’ and became in time another highly successful financier. 
In 1730 Bacquencourt bought his way into the company of the Farmers General 
and his financial acumen—along with a fashionable second marriage to the 
daughter of the Chamberlain of the duc de Lorraing, the father-in-law of 
Louis XV—gained him an entrée into court circles1* He remained Dupleix’s 
most powerful ally and spokesman in France. 
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Arriving at Pondicherry in August 1722, Dupleix encountered an unfavour- 
able reception from his future colleagues on the Superior Council, which 
comprised the Governor and five other members. At last he was accepted, 
but only as Fourth Councillor—a clear illustration of the way in which the 
local power in India could disregard instructions from the metropolis. 

Until his appointment as directeur of the French establishments in Bengal 
in 1731, Dupleix led the fairly humdrum life of a Company servant. He 
‘extended his knowledge of South India by visits to Porto Novo and Madras, 
and jn 1724 sailed to Canton as jsupercargo. While there Dupleix paid 
1,200 livres to some Chinese merchants for the account of a Company em- 
ployee, Lhuillier, but on his return, according to Lhuillier’s story, demanded 
3,940 livres for reimburSement.14 Paris was so concerned about these alle- 
gations that Dupleix was suspended from office in 1727. He was not reinstat- 
ed until July 1729. Meanwhile relations between Gdvernor Lenoir and this 
lively young man in a hurry deteriorated. 

Despite these early .embarrassments Dupleix used the influence of his 
brother, now a Farmer General at Paris, and the Director d’Hardancourt to 
gain the chief post in Bengal. As he frankly acknowledged to his brother in 
a letter written after his new appointment: ‘I have always been of the opinion 
that without you I would have had nothing from the Company, still less if 
my father had been mixed up with it.15 

He proceeded to Chandernagore with great hopes, for as early as 1727 in 
a lucid mémoire he had recognised the potential which Bengal could offer 
as a centre of the country trade.1¢ As with many other younger sons in the 
eighteenth century, his original intention in going to the East was almost 
certainly to amass a private fortune whicb would enable him and his family 
‘to make a figure’ on their return home." He was now in a favourable posi- 
tion to achieve this goal and during the next ten years he was the chief ins- 
piration behind French efforts to establish and sustain an extensive trade with 
the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian Gul{~Bandar Abbas, Mocha, Basra, 
the Maldives, Acheh, Malacca and Manila. Dupleix was nothing if not enter- 
prising. Interested in opening up trade with Assam and Nepal, he even 
suggested to the Ministry at Versailles that an expedition be organised to 
search for ‘des terres australes’48 But owing to a number of shipping losses 
in the late 1730’s he was not satisfied with his efforts to acquire a personal 
fortune. Martineau estimated his assets at 550,000 livres,1° 

In 1733 he was joined at Chandernagore by his personal friends, the Vincens 
family, whom he had first met at Pondicherry. Jacques Vincens was a 
Pondicherry Councillor who in 1719 married Jeanne Albert, later to become 
famous as Johanna Begum, the marquise Dupleix. She was the daughter of 
a Company surgeon, Jacques Théodore Albert, and her long-lived mother 
was Elizabeth Rose de Castro, born at Madras in 1684 and herself the daughter 
of a Portuguese and probably an Indian servant woman.*® Certainly Madame 
Vincens spoke ‘Tamil, English and French fluently (though she preferred 
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to speak Portuguese), and she was conversant with Indian customs and poli- 
tics—‘la dame de renseignements’, one enthusiastic biographer calls her. The 
Vincens family was also prolific: by 1736 Madams Vincens had borne eleven 
children, eight of whom survived childhood. Dupleix was free to marry ther 
after the death of Jacques Vincens in 1739 and they were wed at Chander- 
nagore on 17 April 1741. 
In 1735 Benoît Dumas and Mahé de La Bourdonnais, both of whom enjoyed 
the favour of Orry, the Controller General, and his brother Fulvy, Commis- 
sary of the Company, were appointed as the Governors of Pondicherry and) the 
Islands (Ile de France and Bourbon) respectively. Naturally this news twas 
not welcomed by their rival at Chandernagore, who was even less pleased 
when titles of nobility and other distinctions were conferred on these |two 
officials without similar recognition for his own services. It was at this time, 
too, that a French surgeon at the Mughal court in Delhi, expecting the dver- 
throw of Muhammad Shah by Nadir Shah, proposed to Dupleix that | the 
` Governors at Chandernagore and Pondicherry apply to become mansabdars 
of the Mughal empire.?? During the seventeenth century each mansabdar 
was graded in the imperial service according to his zat (or personal rank) 
and suwar or the number of men in his service, there being mansabs of from 
ten to ten thousand troops. A mansabdar was paid either directly from | the 
imperial treasury or indirectly through the revenues of certain territories— 
these were the famous jagirs. By Dupleix’s time, however, the office had lee 
much of its original importance as Mughul officials broke away from | the 
empire and intermingled with the regional aristocracy, in this way acquiring 
for themselves strong local bases of power. Moreover, the system also suffered 
from a steady inflation of honours and offices in the eighteenth century.” 
` For all this Dupleix was evidently impressed with the scheme. In a letter 
to’ Dumas dated 10 January 1740 he wrote that the mansabdar title ‘would 
avoid for us a great many insults, especially in Bengal; it is the highest mark 
of distinction and protection that one may obtain from the Mughal (Emperor) 
and on many occasions it would curb the avidity of the wretched govern- 
ment with which we have to deal....The Company and the nation would 
be far more respected than they are in these districts and other nations would 
not delay to spend immense sums to be on the same footing’.24 Since Jouveau- 
Dubreuil claimed that Dupleix’s espousal of this project marked his deci- 
sion to become a Nawab in his own right, it is worth pausing to considey the 
likely significance of his action. Was personal glory his motive or did he 
acquire the title for the Company to enhance its opportunities for tradej and 
profit? Had Dupleix become the first of the ‘sultanised’ Europeans p? 
His remarks to Dumas suggest that he made a cool appraisal of the ee 
tical and commercial advantages which would probably accrue to the French 
from their new status within the empire. (Martineau believed that Dupleix 
was concerned with the honorific value of the title and not with the privileges 
‘and emoluments of office: Jouveau-Dubreuil, on the other hand, argued that 
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Dupleix saw in it a weapon of.conquest.)2° But it should also be remem- 
bered that Dumas in Pondicherry had warmly endorsed the idea and it was 
by all accounts the latter’s initiative in providing refuge for the relatives 
of the slain Nawab of the Carnatic, Dost Ali Khan, in May 1740 that induced 
Muhammad Shah to accede to Volton’s request. By this showing, the French 
began to intervene in the politics of South India some years before the 
‘nawabised’ Dupleix arrived at Pondicherry as Governor. Nor should we 
forget the general decline of the Mughal empire, strikingly revealed in 1739 
by Nadir Shah’s invasion and sack of Delhi. In the light of objective cir- 
cumstances and with the advantage of hindsight too much should not be 
attributed to the genius of one man. 

Yet when all the qualifications have been made there remains the fact that 
Dupleix was one of the first outsiders to perceive the spectacular opportuni- 
‘ties provided for the adventurer by the Mughal empire’s disintegration; and 
certainly the French were the first Europeans to exploit such opportunities 
on a large scale. From his vantage-point in Bengal Dupleix was a great 
deal closer to the core of the Mughal state than were his countrymen in the 
South. He felt the distant repercussions of Maratha turbulence and foreign 
invasion. He saw in Bengal at first hand the growth to power of the Nawab- 
Nazims, largely independent of outside control.?? And when at last he receiv- 
ed the title towards the end of 1741, suitably regaled by the local Faujdar, 
he was quick to proclaim its merits to the Company: ‘this title brings 
honour to the nation, and it can only result in good on this coast. The 
‘Faujdar of Hugli deferred to it by refusing to accept the salam or gift that 
iM. Dupleix presented to him when he took his leave of -him: by such an 
action he acknowledged the superiority of his (Dupleix’s) title over his 
own’ 78 

On 30 December 1739 Dupleix was nominated Governor of Pondicherry 
by the Company, this decision being ratified by the King on 1 January 1740. 
Owing to the inevitable lag in comfmunications the order was not executed 
‘until the summer of 1741, when Dumas returned to France. 

Early in the cool of a January morning in 1742 Dupleix and his wife 
disembarked from their ship under the salute of twenty-one guns from Fort 
Louis. A catamaran brought them through the treacherous surf to the narrow 
beach, where the inhabitants and Councillors were gathered to glimpse and 
welcome their new Governor. Escorted on either side by a line of soldiers, 
Dupleix and his wife made their way along a path ‘decorated on either side 
with plantain trees and cocoanut leaves’ to the Capuchin church, Notre Dame 
des Anges, whose twin towers scanned the silvergrey waters of the Bay of 
Bengal. Immediately the service was finished three volleys were fired and 
the official party repaired to Government House, the magnificence of which 
was to become a legend as the star‘of Dupleix rose.” Dupleix was now offi- 
cially recognised as Commander of the French forts and establishments in 
India and President of the Superior`and Provincial Councils, 
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It was a critical time for the European settlements in the South. Less 
‘than two years before, the Maratha cavalry had invaded the Carnatic |to 
collect chauth and rescue the Hindu ruler of Tanjore from hostile attack. 
Following the defeat of Dost Ali Khan’s forces near Arcot in May 1740, ta 

had been a general retreat to Pondicherry, where with great pomp and ce 
mony Dumas had received the immediate relatives of the slain Nawab. By 
‘this action the French were confirmed in their dual role as allies and guardians 
of the Navait (or Nait) community. 
Ever since Aurangzeb’s compaigns in the South, which partially established 
Muslim rule there, the Nazims of the Carnatic had been men of the Nawait 

community. The Navaits originally settled in the coastal region of Konk 
in Western India, claiming to have come from Arabia in the eighth century. 
At least the militant Tahir clan, if not all the Navaits, were Shia Muslims. 
Sa’adatullah Khan, Aurangzeb’s general and the first Navait Nazim Nawab of 
Arcot, invited hig relatives and family from Konkan to the Carnatic and 
bestowed on them many jagirs and forts. By 1787 the relatives of Nawab 
Dost Ali Khan were firmly established as gqvernors throughout the province 
and one of the most enterprising of them, Husayn Dost Khan (later to He- 
come famous as Chanda Sahib and a son-in-law of the Nawab), acquired 

Trichinipoly from its Hindu ruler.5 

In collaboration with the forces of the Nawab’s son, Safdar Ali, Chanda 
Sahib next attacked Tanjore, a Maratha state. Even at this early stage the 
French enjoyed close relations with Chanda Sahib and the Navait clan, often 
receiving delegations and loans from ‘ithem at Pondicherry.8? Not surpri- 
singly, the French hoped to profit from the war against Pratap Singh : 
t 

o 








Tanjore since they were themselves attempting to gain Karikal and its 
surrounding villages as a trading base. But the aggression against Tanjore 
drew on their heads the Maratha irruption of 1740-41. Chanda Sahib was 
captured in April 1741 and taken to Satara as a prisoner; his wife and family 
were to remain at Pondicherry for the next eight years. 

The turbulence and disorder which followed in the wake of Nawab Safd 
Ali’s murder in October 1742, provided the pretext for Nizam-ul-mulk’s in- 
tervention in the affairs of the Carnatic early in the next year. As Wazir 
of the Decan and saviour of the empire, Asaf Jah was an impressive though 
ageing personage. In many ways he resembled the stern Aurangzeb, who 
he had served with great distinction, and he was ever careful to secure the 
interests of the Turani faction and foster Sunni orthodoxy. Inevitably, there- 
fore, he alienated the Navait leaders, one Muslim historian reporting that 
Asaf Jah ‘imprisoned all the people of the Nait community who were the 
source of mischief, trouble, enmity and intrigue, and took them along with 
his army’. Before returning to the Deccan he installed one of his veteran 
warriors, Anwar-ud-din, as Nawab of Arcot.35 

By the time Dupleix arrived at Pondicherry the Maratha armies had receded 
from the area. Instead the French cautiously eyed Fort St. George, the chief 
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settlement of their national rivals on the Coromandel. When England 
declared war against Spain in 1739 and when in 1740 the War of the Austrian 
Succession broke out on the continent, it was clear to all that France would 
not long remain indifferent. In fact, French forces allied with Prussia in- 
tervened in Germany against Maria Theresa in 1741, although Fleury’s poli- 
cies averted a collision with England until 1744. In India, where news of 

, war reached Madras in September 1744,3% Dumas had prepared for the worst 
during one of those periodic war-scares by despatching his gilted chief engineer, 
Paradis, to investigate the state of fortifications at Madras. Nonetheless, Dupleix 
optimistically believed that he could negotiate a truce with the English which 
would outlaw the extension of European hostilities to the East. 

Morse and the Council at Fort St. George were polite but- evasive. A small 
squadron of the Royal Navy despatched from England soon after the declara- 
tion of war conducted a filibustering campaign against the French merchant 
‘ships in the Malacca and Banca Straits area late in 1744.87 Dupleix, some 
of whose own ships had been captured, was outraged and his inveterate hos- 
tility towards the English probably dates from this. event. 

In September .1746 a French force under the command of La Bourdonnais 
succeeded in capturing Madras, a spectacular blow to British trade and prestige 
in South India. But the personal and professional jealousies which exacerbated 
Dupleix’s relationship with his former rival contributed to the Admiral’s hasty 
departure for the Islands, leaving Dupleix at Pondicherry in sole command 
of French operations in the Carnatic3® Furthermore, the crushing defeat in- 
flicted on the Nawab’s punitive expedition by Paradis in November 1746 
conclusively demonstrated the military superiority of European-trained forces ; 
as Ananda Ranga Pillai wrote, ‘A hundred French soldiers are a match for 
1,000 men of this part of the world’.® 

Much about the attitudes and behaviour of Dupleix at this time can be 
gathered from the fascinating if profuse jottings of the Tamil diarist, Ananda 
Ranga Pillai—Dupleix’s chief dubash or translator and go-between. Dup- 
leix emerges from these as a more emergetic and capable administrator than 
Dumas, with whom he is often compared. In the style of the Regency grand 
seigneur or an eastern potentate, he loved display’as is shown in this descrip- 
tion of a characteristic ‘progress’: ‘The Governor....started this morning at 
half-past 4, on a visit to Kalapéttai....The palanquin of the Governor went 
first. It was followed by a body of fifty soldiers, by...:palanquins, and four 
or five horses....; and dancing women, tom-toms, horns, drums, pipes, cla- 
rionets, and flags were in his train. “In ‘this magnificent array the party set 
out by moonlight’. . Dupleix alighted at Ananda’s’choultry ‘under a salute 
of twenty-one guns, which was repeated when he sat down to refreshments, 
when he drank wine, and when he rose from table’.*° 

Since Dupleix found himself engaged ‘increasingly in the affairs of the 
Company andthe; country powers—receiving embassies from the Nawab, the 
Nizam and their relatives,, and conferring on them nazarana or gifts~he de- 
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legated much of the authority in matters affecting the ‘ville noire’ and the 
indian population of Pondicherry to his wife. During the month when Pondi- 
cherry was besieged by a reinforced English army and blockaded by Boscawen’s 
fleet, Dupleix relied on his wife 1o organise a network of espionage and lin- 
trigue amongst the Hindu community, and it was especially over this matter 
that the personal rivalry between Ananda Ranga Pillai and Madame Dupleix 
flared up. The dubash claimed that she abused her power to oppress many 
Indians and aided the Jesuits in their proselytising zeal against certain 
Hindus. . - 

In the recorded interviews between Anand and his master, who was closed 
in his writings as the ‘Maharaja Raja Sri His Excellency Nawab Monsieur 
Chevalier Dupleix Bahadur Mazaffar Jang’, we encounter a man who prides 
himself on his brilliance, his diplomatic finesse, and his sense of occasion. 
With subordinates he sometimes displays a suspicious and impatient na 
qualities which are to become aggravated during the siege of Pondiche 
But in sentiment and attitude he remains a Frenchman, a servant of 
King desirous to win honour and glory for himself, his family and his coun 












meditated plan. The latter interpretation overstimates the degree of fdre- 


knowledge and contro] that Dupleix exerted over events. For while Dupleix: | 


attempted to keep in touch with Chanda Sahib during his exile at Sa 
‘negotiating with the Marathas to pay his ransom and caring for his family 
at Pondicherry, this was no more than an intelligent gamble at the time.“4 
We have no evidence concerning the success of the negotiations: whether the 
French actually paid the ransom, nor, if they did, whether this payment on 





in the release of Chanda Sahib early in 174844 That Dupleix saw the obvious 
—the imminent deaths of the aged and debilitated rulers of the Carnatic and 
Deccan, and following these the likely succession disputes between the Navdits 
and the rulling dynasty*®—is sufficient to account for his passing interest in the 
fortunes of Chanda Sahib and his relatives. In this way he was continuing 


the policies of Dumas. h 
b 





With the death of Nizam-ul-mulk in June 1748 and the siege of Pondiche 
by the English, however, Dupleix’s interest in the mavements of Chanda Sahi 
ceased to be of merely academic concern. Actual negotiation between 
Chanda Sahib’s embassy and Dupleix appear to have been established in February 
1749, arms and men being promised well before the battle of Ambur. jAs 
Chanda Sahib later confided to Dupleix: ‘you were pleased to send my son 
Raz4 Sahib with soldiers, sepoys, guns, mortars, shot, powder, shell and other 
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munitions against Arcot’. 

But it was the exigencies of a European global war which had provided 
Dupleix with large numbers of French troops and a select officer class, there 
being nearly two thousand French troops at Pondicherry in 1748.47 Until 
their repatriation they could be farmed out to native rulers in return for 
territorial revenues and commercial concessions. For years Dupleix had been 
embarrassed in his trading activities by the delay or insufficiency of funds 
from home, but now disputed successions in the Carnatic and the Deccan pro- 
vided him with a splendid opportunity to acquire the jagirs of Villiyanallur 
(or Villenour) and Bahour with their eighty-one villages around 
Pondicherry “$ 

When the English intervened as the champions of Muhammad Ali, who 
had taken refuge in Trichinopoly after the battle of Ambur, Dupleix was 
forced to see the local conflict as an extension of European rivalries. The power 
of the English and their protégé-supporters, Muhammad Ali and Nasir Jang, 
must be chécked and destroyed, while that of France and her allies, Chanda 
Sahib and Muzaffar Jang, must be consolidated and expanded; and in the 
{wake of this contest titles and concessions would be heaped on Dupleix and 
his family. Ananda Ranga Pillai describes the great pleasure which Dupleix 
derived from his elevation to the exclusive military order of Saint Louis in 
1750, his exploits in India finally earning him a marquisdte in 1752.4 Of 
greater political and material value, however, was his appointment as Muzaffar 
Jang’s nominal deputy to govern the lands south of the Krishna—a status that 
included ‘the jagir of Chenji (Gingee), Tiruvati and other places’, expected 
to produce a revenue of 350,000 rupees.” 
` By this stage, too, Dupleix had become the patriarch of a large clain. Many 
of his commanders in the field and his colleagues on the Superior Council 
at Pondichery were bound to him by personal as well as by official ties. 
Saint-Paul, admitted to the Council in 1749 as second-in-command, had 
married a. sister of Madame Dupleix; the Irish baron, Jacques O’Friell (or 
Friel), formerly manager of a factory at Canton who had had dealings with 
Cochin China, was married to a niece of Madame Dupleix and became a 
Pondicherry Councillor in 1748; while Choisy, the husband of Dupleix’s own 
niece, also entered on the Council in 1745.51 Furthermore, Dupleix’s com- 
mander in the Carnatic, Combault d’Auteuil, was married to a sister of 
Madame [Dupleix; Duval d’Espréménil, who was in command of Madras 
during the French occupation, married a daughter of Madame Dupleix in 
1743 ; and the marquis de Bussy, the most distinguished of the French officers 
and a close friend of Dupleix, was for a time betrothed to one of Madame 
Dupleix’s daughters, familiarly known as Chon Chon.®* There can be no doubt 
that Dupleix valued these bonds of Kinship very highly indeed, and some- 
thing of his paternal pride shows through in the following communications : 
‘Our gentlemen who are at Aurangabad have made immense fortunes. Vincens 
(his step-son) possesses at least 2 lakhs (480,000 livres) and Bussy (prospec- 
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tive son-in-law) and Kerjean (nephew) from 4 to -5-lakhs. These fortunes 
are as extraordinary as they are true’.58 - T 
. At first Dupleix met with astronomic success in his diplomatic and see el 
exploits. The jagirs ceded by Chanda Sahib in 1749, together with the later 
revenue grants made by the ruler of Tanjore and the Subahdar of the D 
contributed substantially to the payment of the wars—at least for the ini ial 
phase." But throughout these encounters Dupleix remained at heart the 
Frenchman, and a detached and somewhat cynical Frenchman at that. Few 
of his comments, as reported by Ananda Ranga Pillai, indicate much persanal 
sympathy or tolerance for Indian customs, rather they provide a shrewd 
assessment of the foibles of the eighteenth century Nawabs. ‘Neither vivacity 
‘nor precision is a virtue common to the Moors (Muslims) ’,°®-Dupleix writes, 
‘and in a letter to Bussy on 28 October 1751 he says; ‘Ingratitude is a wice 
almost. natural to Asiatics, above all to the Moors’.5? T’wo.days later he ton- 
fides in-Bussy that the Diwan of the Deccan is ‘a most cultivated gentleman, 
but a gentleman amongst the Moors is only a rascal elsewhere. Avarice consumes 
these.people and they are always surrounded by a retinue of miserable types who 
are forever whispering in their ears a thousand chimeras and evil tales, so that/one 
can never rely on a constant friendship with them’**~ As his personal |for- 
tunes fluctuated wildly, his remarks became more hectoring and impatient, 
though there is hardly ever any suggestion of racism.: ‘These people, like all 
Asiatics, think only from one day to the next and make no plans for} the 
future; indeed, they hardly busy themselves with the present’ a ‘Conyince 
yourself once and for all that anyone who is black is.a- rogue—it’s only a 
matter of degree’.6° 
Jouveau-Dubreuil rightly stressed the acculturative. process that enabled 
Dupleix to assimilate the life-style of the Indian Nawabs around him, jeven 
though he failed to appreciate the importance of Madame Dupleix’s contribu- 
tion. But was this change a thorough moral and psychological transfdrma- 
tion? Did it involve the acquisition of ‘une âme mogole’ ?** Or might it 
have been no more than an expedient acceptance of a veneer of 
manner which would permit Dupleix to ingratiate himself with the rul 
the Carnatic and the Deccan? In the light of his remarks on the N 
it is.difficult not to regard the view which stresses Dupleix’s total identifica- 
tion with Indian mores as, to say the least, a shallow one. A more rounded 
explanation would emphasise the expanded opportunities for perso 
political advancement in eighteenth century Iridia provided by new rolg¢s. 
From the time of Aurangzeb’s death ambitious officials and local rulers had 
eagerly exploited such opportunities at the periphery of the diminishing Mnghal 
empire-and Dupleix merely followed in their steps. There was little in mo- 
tive or method that separated this Frenchman from his Indian counterparts: 
both aimed to build up local power bases independent of the central gqvern- 
ment,- amass fortunes for themselves, and provide positions of influenc¢ and 
wealth for their relatives. Yet epee capacity to detach himself from his 
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immediate environment and to judge Indian behaviour by European standards 
suggests that his prejudices, values, and loyalties remained firmly atached to 
Europe. For while the cultural differences between France df the ancien 
régime and Mughal India may not have been so great, Dupleix’s loyalty to 
the French Company and the Crown was still stronger and more lasting than 
his commitment to any Indian ruler. These extra-Indian loyalties may have 
counted for less had Dupleix been solely concerned with the ‘great game’ of 
playing off one Nawab against another, a view which Jouveau-Dubreuil fondly 
imagines to have been the case. -But the other European powers established 
in India could not dissociate Dupleix’s role as a Nawab from his position as 
French Governor, and they watched his activities with growing suspicion and 
alarm. The protracted.and bitter struggles with the English along the Coro- 
mandel served only to reinforce his loyalties to France. What finally distin- 
guished Dupleix from his indulgent hosts in eighteenth century India was 
not methods—Jouveau-Dubreuil is right to stress the convergence of Indian 
'and European styles of politics at this time—but the ends for which he struggled 
and schemed. A ‘nawabised’ European like Dupleix or Bussy or even Clive 
was always more than just a Nawab; and it is in this aspect that Jouveau- 
Dubreuil’s interpretation is incomplete. 
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AFGHAN FRONTIER SETTLEMENTS (1872-73) AND . 
INDIAN PUBLIC OPINION 


R. L MALHoTRA 


One of the most important factors responsible for the keen interest which 
~- the British evinced by helping Afghanistan to have settled frontiers with her 
neighbours in the west and the north was the British Government's policy ‘to 
prevent quarrels in the neighbourhood of our frontier’. The British had 
equally been keen on having cordial relations with the Imperial Government 
of Russia, not disturbed by the question of Afghanidtan’s common frontier 
with the Khanates in Central Asia.?. This attitude which was maintained at 
the time of the Granville-Gortchakoff Agreement of 1872-73 was in fact to 
influence future frontier settlements of Afghanistan with Russia. Late in 1872, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburgh reported to the Secretary of 
_ State for Foreign Affairs thus? : 
In the course of conversation the other day, when Prince Gortchakofil l 
called upon me, I referred to the question of Asiatic frontier, stating to 
His Highness that it was the anxious desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
to eve cordial understanding with the Imperial Government on this 
as on all other questions. 

British concern to safeguard the Afghan interests was significant, yet Lord 
Russell’s letter of November 1863 had allowed Persia to assert her position 
in Seistan by force of arms. But this did not mean that the British had not 
formulated a clear and consistent policy towards Persian expansionist designs, 
In fact a little while after the annexation of the Punjab, when the British 
Indian empire’s frontiers became coterminous with those of Afghanistan and 
the territories of the Khan of Kalat, the British unequivocably enunciated 
their policy. Lord Malmesbury announced distinct determination of Her 
Majesty’s Government not to allow ‘any systematic attempt on the part of 
Persia to effect a change in the state of possession in the countries lying be- 
tween the Persian frontier, and. the British territories in India’.5 But then 
the British arbitration over Seistan in August, 1872 was as by both 
Persia and Afghanistan.® — 
` These frontier problems that Afghanistan had with Persia in the south 
west and Russia in the north were matters of utmost consideration for the 
British policy makers both in London and Calcutta. It is not intended here to 
go into the diplomatic correspondence that passed’ between London and St. 
Petersburgh: or that between London and Tehran or that between London 
and Calcutta or even that between Calcutta and Kabul, or for that matter to 
study in any depth the Afghan frontier settlements of 1872-73. Here an attempt 
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is made to understand and properly assess the public attitudes and opimions 
as expressed in different newspapers, over Afghan frontier settlements which 
laid the -foundations of future frontier demarcations of the kingdom of 
Afghanistan. i 
Before critically examining the public opinion regarding the Afghan frontier 
settlements of 1872-73 it is necessary to state that the British had always desired 
to make ‘the Amir of Cabul safe, either by money or by some definite Jassu- 
rances of support’.? Besides, the British concern for the defence of their Indian 
empire was very intimately connected with the defences of Herat and Kandahar, 
keys to India,8 which had always been considered vulnerable from the rjorth- 
west. While they needed to prevent these ‘Keys’ from falling into the enemy 
hands, the British were perhaps extravagant with the Indian rupee with which 
they gratified the Amir of Afghanistan.® 
` A little while before Col. F. J. Goldsmid had given his Seistan arbityation 
award, the Oudh Akbar anticipated fears from the growing friendship be- 
tween Persia and Russia. It feared that the Shah of Persia would not/ have 
the Seistan frontier dispute settled by the British Government’s arbitration, 
and may even ask for am intervention by Russia. The editor suggested that 
as ‘Turkistan is an object of constant fear to the Amir of Cabul a regiment 
of English troops with an influential officer in the capacity of Agent, should 
be posted at Oxus. This plan, while it would be useful to the Amir jn re- 
moving all fears of sudden invasion, would be advantageous to the government 
in checking the progress of the Russians in that country and their serena 
tion with it’. The editor further commented that ‘the cost of maintenance 
of the army could be met from the subsidy now given to the Amir by the 
British Government’.1? It may be mentioned here that the money grant] given 
to Amir Sher Ali was the one given during the Viceroyalty of Lord |Mayo, 
though’ the Amir had been promised this monetary aid during the ie of 
Lord Lawrence.!8 
' In an editorial The Friend of India opined" 
The settlement of his [Sher Ali] western border at Seistan by fed F. 
Goldsmid, with the confirmation by Lord Granville was announced to 
him. The settlement is not geographically satisfactory and it} gives 
Persia not a little of her annexations in that quarter, just as the saad 
we have fixed for Beloochistan gives her too much of the Khan of Kalat’s 


territory. But Sher Ali could never have got even the Seistan [border 
for himself and a quiet frontier is of more value than a few square miles 


which never yield a reliable value. 
The press in India had hardly ceased making its critical observations tow 
t 











Seistan, when events on the northern frontiers of Afghanistan began tọ cause 
much greater’ anxiety in India. The Ab-i-Hayat-i-Hind in its issue of 
September 15, 1872 referred to the emissary of the King of Bokhara]to the 
Amir of Kabul, with the object of imploring the aid of the government of 
_ Kabul and the English Gqdvernment in expelling the Russians from his terri 

tories.1® The editor also suggested that ‘the English Government shoul grant 
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the request of the King of Bokhara, and come forward to render assistance 
to him through, the Amir at least on political considerations, if not out of 
sympathy towards the king, who has been reduced to straits’. It concluded 
by suggesting that ‘Bokhara was the gateway of Hindoostan and its occupation 
by the Russians was therefore, by no means safe’.1° The British who had been 
reluctant to interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, naturally could 
not, think of waging war with Russia on behalf of the King of Bokhara. 
Besides, the British, keen on a defined northern frontier. of Afghanistan were 
(rying their utmost to reach an agreement with Russia regarding the extent 
of the northern boundary of the Kingdom of Afghanistan.‘7 

‘The Friend of India in an editorial observed that ‘as the price of the new 
Oxus boundary we may ask Sher Ali to meet his own: best interest in settling 
the succession to the throne of Cabul, for if he does not, Lord Mayo’s . policy 
and all its fruits may any day be scattered to the winds’,18 more so when 
Khiva had fallen and Amir Sher Ali had stated ‘that ‘the barrier existing 
between the Russian and Afghan border has now been removed’.1® In another 
editorial, while reference was made to a sum of twenty four lakhs of rupees 
the British paid to their Afghan ally, the paper’ commented that‘ ‘it was not 

to be expected that Sher Ali-would be able to appreciate the settlement’ of the 
Oxus boundary down to Khojah Saleh’ and -added that ‘Sher Ali and his 
successors could never have obtained by might that lawful right ‘to Wakhan 
and Budakshan which our diplomacy has secured for -him’.? 

There were divergent views in regard to the treatment meted out to the 
Afghan ruler. There were those who believed like Lord Mayo that if a good 
award was given in Sejstan it would ‘still further tighten our hold on the 
Afghan ruler and lay him under eternal obligation’, but there were also 
those like the editor of The Civil and Military Gazette, who wrote, ‘It must be 
confessed however that we have not treated the ruler of Cabul with the same 
consideration which we have invariably shown to’ his predecessors. We. are | 
not too off handed with him, as we are with our eastern friend, the King of 
Burmah, but we allot to him a place of very secondary importance, when we 
compare him with our northenn ally, Nepal’?# ‘°° 

Boundary settlements of Afghanistan of the years 1872-73 were important 
enough to be commented on even by the press in a far off neutral state like 
the United States of America and the press in Russia. The Russian press 
altempted to poison the minds of Afghans against the British when it was suggest- 
ed in the Russian World that ‘England would not be disinclined to grant him 
[Sher Ali] still greater advantages if he would accommodate himself more to 
her wishes’? ‘In another article in, the Russian ` press Persia was egged to 
disregard its peace treaty with England, concluded in March: 1857 at Paris, 
as this treaty was ‘very injurious’ ‘so, Persia, for it meant ‘weakening her in- 
fluence in the south-east and had ‘made Afghanistan (a component part of 
Persia) as independent State’.?4 ‘THe British saw to it that the Afghans and, 
the Persians did not turn hostile to them when the negotiations for Afghan 
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frontier settlement were progressing ‘satisfactorily. The New York Herald 
made a factual observation after Khiva was captured by the Russians. | It 
wrote that ‘With the subjugation of this territory the Russian dominion) is 
brought to the Hindoo Koosh mountains and face to face with the British 
power in Asia’.?5 
. The British policy makers had been successful in helping Afghanistan) to 
have defined frontiers with her neighbourers in the west and in the north. 
The press in India was exercised over the question of Indian tax-payer’s money 
being lavishly granted to the Amir of Afghanistan, for accepting boundaries 
which hardly even touch the British empire in India. But the British ¢on- 
cern for these settlements was justified when, in less than fifteen years time, 
the Central Asian, Khanates were absorbed in the Russian empire and Russia 
directly became the immediate northern neighbour of Afghanistan. An aspect 
of it which was indeed appreciated in the Indian press was that all by herself 
Afghanistan could never have solved her frontier problems with her neigh- 
bours. Notwithstanding ‘the British imperial interest, the press in India, 
which had yet not started discriminating imperial interest from those of| the 
British Indian interest, did critically appreciate the different moves) on 
the Central Asian chessboard, and suggested means for the counter mpves 
with considerable depth of logic and reasoning. This indeed speaks consider- 
ably for the public opinion jn India in the early seventies of the ninetepnth 
century. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF UPPER BURMA: A NOTE ON ` 
BURMESE RESISTANCE 


S. R. CHAKRAVARTY 


The annexation of Upper Burma to the British Indian empire was smooth 
and swift, but the British took five long years to pacify the country and Th 
pacification, they found, was also very costly. Led by many princes and local 
leaders, the people engaged in long and resolute guerrilla warfare from teir 
bases in the jungle and in the hills. The British had to throw troops in the 
fray under the ablest generals to reduce stockade after stubbornly held stockade. 

Just before taking the final decision on the issue of annexation an inquiry 
was conducted by Bernard, Chief Commissioner of British Lower Buma 
(1880-1887), to ascertain whether the people of Burma were in favour of or 
were opposed to annexation. In the confusion and chaos that followed |the 
surrender of Theebaw after the Third Anglo-Burma war, though it was dif- 
cult to secure the actual feelings or opinions of the people on this important 
subject, a few responsible persons connected with the British T 
or friendly to it could successfully sound the mind of the people. ong 
them H. T. White, officiating Joint Secretary to the Chief Conmtsonel of 
Lower Burma, R. Phayre, In-charge of Civil Affairs, Minhla Division and Rev. 
J. A. Colbeck, a Christian Missionary of twelve years uninterrupted residence 
in Burma, were prominent. 

H. T. White, pointed out in his report that the people in general, | the 
phongyis (Buddhist Monks) and the lower officials were too ‘indifferent? to 
expresses any opinion. However, the higher officials (of the ex-ruler) would 
“probably prefer Burmese rule”. White also mentions that the peopl¢ at 
large “do not enthusiastically welcome us as their deliverers from oppression”. 
When the English were preparing the ground for the declaration of | war 
against Upper Burma, they spread the story that the people in Upper Burma 
would welcome the English as their deliverer from the oppressive rule of King 
Theebaw. These reports prove that the British spread such a story only to 
prepare the ground against Theebaw. 

R. Phayre, reported that, “the general consensus of opinion is in favour of 
a protectorate rather than annexation; that with all their appreciation of 
British rule, there is a strong current of national feeling in favour jof a 
Burmese Prince”. It was very difficult in this situation for a British official 
“to get at the real opinion of the common people ie. cultivators and ordinary 
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: lk”: Phayre's. report -throws light on the popular feelings “that prevailed in 
urma. He further reported that one myothugyi (bead man of Magwe town) 
remarked “that if a prince was ‘put on ‘the throne, the country would be quited 
in'three.months; but that if we annexed, we’ could not get the country in 
harid ‘under’a’ year”. He'-mentioned that” the ‘officials, phongyis and traders 
‘as far as. I have been able to elicit their views, are in favour of a protec- 
torate rather than annexation”. ” ` T o 
_ Rey, J. A. Colbeck wrote that he formed this opinion “after mingling with 
\, .In Burma, the King, whatever his personal character may be, is Pontifex 
_, Maxims through, previous merit, and as such is the centre of religion, 
` order and national life. Religion’ is the present*bond of order in Burma 
and exercises a very powerful restraint upon all the people. Take away 
“ #'the king in reality and in name, and-you shatter this bond of order; 

"1 the people will lose self respect and wil give’ infinite trouble in the future 
_ © torany government .which cannot claim their: devout loyalty.... Burmans 

` of the: Lower country ;have had at least the’ satisfaction of knowing that 
_., their ancient, Kingdom, was yet intact,, and that they belonged to a 
Sovereign race, ‘Visit Mandalay and die’ is, I believe, a proverbial saying 
_ among them. DET E , l 

. He added, “Sadaws (abbot of Buddhist. Missionary) from the Court 

of ‘Mandalay, have always beer regarded with great veneration in 
Moulmein”. “I have within the last few days talked over the subject 

~c with Umala-the Thathanabaing (Head of Buddhist Sangha), the Kampat 

‘+ “Hinggi, the Myothaweendank ‘(Township headman) and others. They 

, all agree that a Native Prince, under British protection and guidance, 
would be the best means for, quieting .and ruling the country. .The 
Kampat Mingya and Myotha Wundank say ‘If the British had brought 
up a prince of the house and put him on the throne the present state of 
things would not have “been--possible’-”.1 . 

These reports reveal that the Burmese were against annexation. Secondly, 
the King being the symbol of independence and the protector of religion was 
loved by the people. Thirdly, the people desired a separate political position 
for Burma within the British Empire. Fourthly, these reports predicted that 
any outright annexation to India would provoke a countrywide resistance. 
Such of the Burmese as had been co-operating with the British since the 
surrender of King ‘Theebaw, also held the same opinion. In Lower Burma, 
“the native inhabitants” even organised a public meeting in Rangoon which 
“resolved “to petition the Goverment against annexation”.? 

A section of British officials failed to realize the weight of these remarks 
and public feelings They were so overwhelmed with the progaganda that the 
Burmese would welcome the British, that they advocated the annexation of 
Burma to India. E. B. Sladon’ was the leader of this group. Their opinion 
prevailed “upon the British authorities in making the final decision. 

The prediction, made by Colbeck and others, as noted above, proved correct. 
Immediately after the annexation of Upper Burma the whole country rose 
in reovlt..which continued for about five years. A sort of unity in adversity 
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was forged by people of all categories, their only object being to resist the 


imposition of foreign rule, 


Though the available sources of information are mostly British, and there 
is reason to believe that these are prejudiced, yet they reveal] many facts bi 
a 


lead one to describe what happened as a resistance movement or gueril 
warfare of the Burmese against the imposition of British rule. 

The people of Shan principalities rose in revolt, the people of Wuntho 
Kayab provinces took up arms against the British. In the north the Chi 


d 
s 





resisted the imposition of British rule. From the “Narrative of Military 


Operations in Upper Burma from lst to llth July and a short Appendix ae 


14th July 1884” it appears that the rebels were active during the period fr 
15 May to 14 July, 1886 in about 50 urban areas inchiding big cities li 


Mandalay, Ava, Pagan etc, and big towns like Shwebo, Yen, Kendat, Chindwin 
and many others, and in every village’ of Upper Burma. In the same a 


` according to a rough estimate about 20,000 rebels were actively participati 
in the resistance movement in these areas. They fortified themselves wi 


stockades in places like Pakhangyi, Alargan Aloun, Kanjyee Parabyan and 
several other villages, forests and hillocks. Communications between differqnt 
cities, towns and villages were cut off. These rebels in several places aa 


the British forces in prolonged fights and they “fought desperately upto 
very last”. 





British had to employ about 16,000 troops in Upper Burma alone. 


To face the onslought of these patrotic forces on the British army, the 
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strength of the British troops in Upper Burma during this period (1 June 


to 14 July 1886) is shown in the following chart? 


Troops in Upper Burma 


As on As on 
Ist June, Ist July, 
1886 1886 
1. Staff officers 44 2s 
2. Regimental officers 
(i) Combatant 237 
(it) Non-combatant 20 
3. Number of Batteries, Troops of 
companies 170. 173 
4. Artillery-Non-Commissioned Officers . 
and Men 892 807 
5. British Infantry 3,187 2,806 
'6. Native Cavalry 
(ù Native Commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers & Men 316 328 
(ii) Horse 305 as 


7. Native Infantry, Native Commissioned 
i and non-commissioned officers 
and men ” 10,909 10,386 
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The utilisation of such a ‘big well-trained’ and well-equipped British army 
signifies how strong was the rebels’ position." This type of rebellious condi- 
ton continued for about four years. The British: had to occupy Upper Burma 
after a village to village fight. reds ge Re ey 
Outbreaks of revolt did not remain confined’ within Upper Burma only, 
they also ‘spread in British Lower Burma,* which had been under British rule 
for more than thirty years. It shows ‘that the people were ‘not satisfied with 
the British. Thus, when Upper Burma bégan resisting the imposition ot 

British’ rule, Lower Burma also sought this opportunity to free itself, 

- The. resistance movement was so, widespread that'a series of military out 
posts had to be established throughout the country to deal with the insur. 
gents. Such huge military arrangements were not even necessary for the third 
Anglo-Burmese War. A despatch of the Military: Department, Government 
of British India stated that a large section of people had taken up arms against 
the British. Therefore, the question of “disarmament of the people” attracted 
much atttenion of the occupying: force.: Another report said that on many 
_occasions the British forces were afraid to attack the rebéls due to their strong 
position. Bernard reported that the parties of-rebels had inflicted “considerable 
loss at six points near Mandalay”,” capital of Upper Burma. The Commander-in- 
Chief of India disfavoured the idea of any reduction of troops from Burma 
during the years following 1885.8- rae 

Even “20,761 strong of all ranks (garrison), was found inadequate to deal 
with....the rebels that infested every: part of both upper and lower Burmah 
....consequently early in July 1886, the Government of India....ordered the 
immediate despatch to upper Burmah of the 3rd Goorkhas, 16th Madras, and 
23rd Bombay infantry”.® “ 

The Secretary of State for India, Randolf Churchill, explaining why the 

_ British had annexed Upper Burma said that Her Majesty’s Government derived 
special gratification from learning that their troops were welcomed by the 
people of that country and spoke ‘of the “genuine. desire” on the part of the 
natives for British rule. But it is.seen:that 4 huge army was necessary to 
suppress the people who rose'in arms. It is, therefore, obvious that, the 
declaration of the Secretary of State for India wag a piece of official propa- 
ganda to divert the public opinion: both:in England and India from the true 
happenings in Burma. Perhaps the Secretary of State wanted-to dodge the 
parliament from asking him significant questions on Burma. Till the beginn- 
ing of 1890, the British had’ a very hard time with the rebels in Burma. The 
power of the rebels started declining: from .May-June 1890. ‘The rebels weer 
so strong that a “well armed- and’ well disciplined” British force took four 
years to` break their resistance.10'. i i tia, Ds 7 

The secret and confidential reports of the British officials on the spot, both 
military and civil, which are available in the National Archives of India, also 
throw light on the morale, character and discipline of the Burmese rebels. 
They were “ill-organised” no doubt but they were “disciplined bands cf 
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Burmese”. They faced cruel and atrocious punishments very boldly. |As 
regards the leadership of this movement the government documents say that 
it was led by hereditary local chiefs of different Burmese provinces, towns, and 
villages to whom the people generally acknowledged direct personal seca 
Many princes of the royal blood like Prince Moung Hmat, Prince Toung-thil, 
Choungwa Princes, Mingine Prince and many others, Myo-Wuns (Royal 
Burmese governors), Thugyis (Headmen of the villages or towns) Bos (Com- 
missioned officers in Royal Burma army) like Bo Kin, Bo Hla-oo, Bo Shwe 
and many others, the Sawbaws (Shan Prinċes) etc. came out to lead their 
people against the British.12 They had great influence upon the people of 
‘Burma. On the other hand those who joined the British. including /the 
Hlutdaw (Council of Royal ministers) were characterised as “discredited jand. 
uninfluential” and their “orders and influence....have not penetrated much 
into [the] interior... .”18 
Contemporary public opinion in India as ‘focussed. in ‘the nationalist press 
called this resistance movement of the Burmese people-a “guerilla were 
like the “guerilla warfare of the Spaniards, which developed itself info a 
national rising against the French invaders of Spain”. The Indian ak 
newspapers had extended their moral support to these Burmese patriots. 
Confidential reports of the native newspapers of that period, wal in 
The National Archives of India, give a volume of materials about this guerilla 
warfare of the Burmans. These native newspapers fearlessly condemned the 
British atrocities in Burma. One journal wrote “The ill-treatment to which 
King Theebaw was subjected, the manner in which the Burmese patriots 
(called dacoits by the English) were butchered and whole villages werg des- 
troyed and women dishonoured are facts....when British troops fail ta find 
dacoits they employ themselves in destroying unoffending men; women and 
children”.%® 
In support of the struggle of the Burmese, The Bengalee of Surendra 
Nath Banerjee wrote, “The truth is that these men are not dacoits—if they 
were, they would never risk their lives, when little or no plunder was to be 
obtained. We are surprised that the Government should not understand the 
real character of this warfare. It is with painful humiliation we note that 
an English government is endeavouring to overpower an unfortunate people, 
who without any leader to guide them are struggling for their birth right”.18 
The British historians (mainly official group) held the view these uprisings 
of the Burmese people were cases of dacoities and lawlessness. Sir Charles 
Crossthwaite, the Chief Commissioner of Burma (1887-1890), initiated this 
theory,27 which was not based on facts, There might be a few incidgnts of 
lawlessness and dacoities but principally the patriotism of the Burmese people 
was the inspiring force and this was a genuine resistance movement jf the 
people against the imposition of British rule in their country. 
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A NOTE ON BIPIN CHANDRA PAL IN ENGLAND, 1908-1911 


Diure K. CHATTOPADHYAY 





Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-1932) had been in the forefront of India’s public 
life for more than half-a-century. The year 1905-07, found him one of the 
most powerful leaders of New Indian Nationalism. Timidity in thought and 
expression did not suit his temperament. He boldly preached on his return 
to India after his sojourn in England and America in 1900, his country’s 
will to freedom as both natural and rational. But he was against adopting 
a policy of aggressive violence. “No one outside a lunatic asylum (he sald) 
will ever think of or counsel violent and unlawful methods in India in her 
present helplessness for the attainment of her civic freedom”. The method 
udumbrated was Passive Resistance. But the impatient patriots were led| to 
violent methods, and the open movement of passive resistance was driven 
underground. Pal went to England, almost as an enforced political exi 
and stayed there for three years (1908-1911). He repeatedly pointed out that 
Government repression was responsible for the “Bomb” in Bengal. 
younger revolutionaries led by D. V. Savarkar could not make him however 
a convert to their methods. He was gradually drawn to a new ideal of ico- 
operative partnership, and a new way of reconciliation between imperialist 
interests of Great Britain and her white colonies, and India, Egypt and 
other dependencies of that Empire on the basis of equal partnership and com. 
plete freedom. This he preached in its many.phases and varied references 
as the policy to be adopted both by Britain and India as the basis of a larger 
synthesis between two nations and two civilisations drawn near to each other 
by Providence. 

Bipin Chandra Pal left India August ‘1908 and arrived at Marseilles saa 
month (17 Sept.). He stayed at Paris up to 26 September, where he had 
heated exchanges with Shamji Krishnaverma for the moderate or conciliatory 
tone of his speech against violent.methods prior to his departure from India. 
Obviously, there were differences between the two leaders as to the policy and 
programme to be pursued in giving shape to the anti-British agitation lin 
India. 

The volunteers of the Young India Party welcomed Pal on 26 September. 
In his speech at the India House, Pal expressed his disapproval of using bombs 
at random. Ullaskar Dutta,—a frequent visitor to Pal’s family before he 
joined the secret society organised by Sri Aurobindo’s brother Barindra 
(later on married a daughter of Pal after his return from the Andamans 
about 1930)—was fully aware of Pal’s aversion to violent methods, 
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During Pal’s residency at 45, Bernard Street, Russell- Square, -a deputation 
led by K. P. Jaiswal and consisting of Mrs. Bibi Dhan Debi, B. K. Das, Ali 
Khan, D. V. Savarkar and Lala Hardyal met to dissuade Pal from; what they 
felt or -thought, playing into the hands of the British Government, and if he 
refused, to declare him a:traitor to the nationalist cause, but failed to alter 
-his decision. For this refusal Shamji Krishnavarma attacked Pal in the 
October issue of his Indian Sociologist. In their view all the Moderates 
.iricluding G. K. Gokhale were traitors to, what they knew or understood to be, 
the nationalist cause. 

‘While speaking at the jadi. House on “How Bengali ‘Literature led to 
the Spread of Nationalism” (Oct. 11, 1908) Pal pointed out that the Bengalees 
played traitors to India on three occasions: first, when they allowed the 
British to enter Bengal (1757); secondly, when they betrayed, during the 
Sannyasi rebellion, bands of Sannyasis in the hands of Warren Hastings 
and thirdly, by treacherously not joining the Indian Mutiny (1857). Pal 
had no faith in the British Government’s promises, and: criticised the Morley- 
Minto reform scheme (1909), as meaningless, until the Arms Act. (1878) were 
repealed. - > . 

In his role as a ‘socio-political worker, Pal was actually associated with various 

non-conformist, (e.g, Brahmo Samaj) and ‘political societies (e.g. The Indian 
Association, 1876 and Field & Academic Club, 1905), with the idea of using 
their platform so as to present the nationalist view-point before the people. 
At the socialist Glubroom at Lford (Nov. 27, 1908) Pal urged his 
audience to ponder whether Satyen Bose (assailant with Kanailal Datta of 
Naren Goswami, the appraqver in the Alipore Bomb Case, May, 1908) obtained 
justice when the verdicts of two English jurors were allowed to outweigh 
that of three Indian jurors. Pal believed that death sentences would never 
stop terrorism in India, as Indians were not afraid of death. 
_ Refering to “The Indian Situation and British Statesmanship” (at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 5, 1908), Pal emphasised that freedom of India was necessary in 
the interest of the larger humanity to which India and England belonged. Hold- 
ing the Government liable for terrorist activities, Pal pointed out the. subtle 
difference between violence and terrorism. 

In a series of lectures on “Indian Nationalism” (India House, December 
18, 1908) —three in. all—Pal-stressed that the- Muslims should unite with the 
Hindus, for it was futile to think of reform where Administration was based 
on exploitation. To attain and achieve the goa! of freedom, Pal urged. his 
audience to -make individual sacrifices. In course of his second lecture, Pal 
significantly noted’ that “we would seek to achieve our purpose by a method 
of pasive resistance (which is not non-resistance, though different from active 
resistance), and if passive resistance failed we might resort to other means”. 
Pal’s last lecture in the series was on “Indian Nationalism and Humanity”, 
in which he referred to the “mdvement as not purely political, but also a 
spiritual one”, ‘Though he was-no advocate - of the: cult of bomb, Pal thought 
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that the Indians had-a perfect right to defend themselves against the oppres- 
sive measures introduced by the imperial Government. . : 

On the occasion of Guru Govind Singh’s anniversary on 29 ae 
1909, Pal directly appealed to the Sikhs in the Indian Army to revolt ag inst 
the Government. A few seditious pamphlets,—‘Bande Mataram’ and ‘Khalsa’— 
were distributed at the meeting. In the presence of a number of Young 
Egyptian Nationalists, evidently belonging to the Wafdist Party, the pepple 
were urged to enrol themseJves in the Indo-Egyptian National Association 
(estd. Jan. 1909). The object of this Association was to promote social inter- 
course between India and Egypt, and thus to bring the two nations closer to 
each other so as to gain “India for Indians and Egypt for Egyptians”. It jmay 
be mentioned in passing that Egypt was a British Protectorate till 1922. |The 
Association met thrice during early 1909, and Pal acted as its President during 
its first session. 

The commencement of the English fortnightly journal Swaraj was jdintly 
announced by B. C. Pal and G. S. Khaparde (10 Dec. 1908). Both of them 
found that owing to the repressive policy of the British Government, the nationa- 
list activity in India could not be carried on smoothly; and this drove the 
mgvement underground. To get rid of the difficulties, propaganda work had 
to be carried on from outside to enlist the sympathy and moral support of the 
enlightened world opinion for the national freedom movement in India. After 
the first two issues (27 February & 16 March, 1909), publication of this journal 
was stopped, due to restriction imposed by the British Government in India 
to have it circulated there by their Agent. Moreover, the “Swaraj” could not 
stand in competition with the Indian Sociologist, an organ of the revolu- 
tionaries on the one hand, and India, the Congress mouth-piece, A the 
other. l 

From the beginning of 1909, a remarkable change became evident in B. C. 
Pal’s attitude. At a meeting of the “London India Society’ (Feb. 20), Pal 
advised moderation as he referred to a report that the India Office wag con- 
templating rigorous measures to stop publication in England of articles giving 
incitement to rebellious activities in India. As the younger section did not 
favourably respond to his counsel, Pal dissociated himself thereafter from the 
revolutionary party. ’ 

Early in March, Pal spoke on the “Government of India” at Mr. William 
T. Stead’s Chamber (wherefrom his Rewiew of Reviews was published) and 
pointed out that there was neither justice nor freedom in India. He [found 
to his disappointment that “to be patriot was a crime’. As differences be- 
tween Pal and Krishnavarma became acute at this stage, not only the nevolu- 
tionary doctrine of the latter, but his right to represent the Nationalist Party’s 
points of view were called into question. In April, D. V. Savarkar, having 
been replaced by Haidar Raza as Manager of the India House, became a 
co-resident with Pal at 140, Sinclair Road. Pal’s house became a second 
“India House”, where lived, besides his son Niranjan and Savarkar, Sukhasagar 
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Datta (brother of Ullaskar), Basudeb Bhattacharjee (convicted in Sonar 
Bangla case), S..K. Mitter, a Parsee (S. M. Master) Virendranath Chatto- 
padhyay (a brother.of Sarojini Naidu). . 

At an “At home” on 24 April, in which Pal and Madame K. R. Cama \ were 

present among others, the London India Society expressed its disgust, as 
Krishnavarma was debarred from the ‘Inner Temple, and special measures 
were’ contemplated to prevent students from frequenting the India House 
or joining in any political movement in England. 
- In a lecture on. “The Philosophy of Indian Nationalism’ (May 16), Pal 
criticised the .Morley-Minto reforms . (1909) as mere sham, and said that 
Morley’s Indian policy was condemned by both Hingus and Muslims. In. 
early July, Pal.attended the meeting convened by Surendranath Banerjee to 
condemn Curzon Wyllie’s murder by M. L. Dhingra (1 July). He also address- 
ed a letter to The Times disclaiming all sympathy with the vews of revo- 
lutionary leaders like Savarkar and Virendranath, in this regard. 

With a, view to. ensure justice and conciliate India’s mounting sense of dis- 
content and oppression, Pal urged his audience at Manchester (16 July) to 
demand that India should be placed on the same footing with other Eastern 
nations in respect of self-government with England at their head. Early 
in: November, a meeting was organised to protest against the treatment of 
Indians in Transvaal (South Africa), the chief speaker being M. K. Gandhi, 

and those present on the occasion included, amongst others, Bipin Chandra, 
G.'S. Khaparde, G. C. Verma. Referring to the condition of the Indians in 
South Africa, Pal said. (18 Nov. 1910), that the Whites would always exploit 
the Blacks till India became a self-governing Dominion. He moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that “This meeting desires to enter its protest against the 
laws which differentiate between sections of His Majesty's loyal and lawful 
subjects”. 

Again, in course of his -lecture on “Ethical Ideal of International 
Politics”, Pal said inter alia that ethical standard could not be attained 
unless and until powerful persons came to’ the rescue of the powerless, and’ a 
Federal Council was necessary for the realisation of that ideal. He protested 
against the English allegation that the Indians had been illiterate and immoral 
during the pre-British rule (i.e. before 1757), and remarks such as these 
called forth violence among impatient idealists. Pat emphasised, “Indians have 
now learnt to work out their own salvation, without pleading in vain for. 
concessions from’ the English Authorities in India or in England”. He had 
not the least doubt that Indians would win the battle and legislate for 
themselves. 

Next, Pal spoke on “The Mission of Guru Nanak”, the founder of a new 
religion, and “Guru Govind”, the organiser of the Sikh community - (17 Jany. 
1910). Two months later. (March 29), in the presence of Pal and Khaparde, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, advocated the founding of an Independent Labour Party 
for India. On the occasion of the ‘Labour Day Demonsttation’ at Hyde Park 
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"(Ist May), Pal said that a barrier was being raised between the capitalist 
and the working classes in England, but the picture in India presented a 
marked contrast, where the fight for freedom was going on comprising aa 
Indian capitalists and Indian labour. Pal was optimistic that the day was 
not far off when cpitalists would be ruined through their own policy. 

A few months later (23 October), re-iterating the “National Unrest in 
India”, Pal said that in India there was no exploitation of labour except what 
was done by the British. Indians had no need, he felt, for English rule jn 
India, and that the pledges made to raise India to her proper place among 
the Nations of the World had not been honoured. Answering a query, Pal 
said that the revolution in India whether peaceful or militant, would 
decided by the British attitude alone. In a subsequent speech on “Socialism 
and Empire” at Manchester, Pal favoured allying himself with the Social 
Democratic Party, and carrying on propaganda on their behalf in the industrial 
centres of North England. 

Alluding to “Unrest In India” (Nov.-10), Pal pointed out that the Indian 
‘masses had never been loyal to British rule, as they harboured no regard for 
their manners and religion. The ineffectiveness of passive resistance of the 
Swadeshi days (1905 onwards) led the Indians to resort to active resistance. 
Obviously, they longed for peaceful revolution and independence of India 
could not come that way. 

In a lecture delivered under the auspices of the Social Democratic Party 
(26th March 1911), Pal observed that before the advent of the English with 
their so-called civilising mission, social slavery was unknown to India. It 
was Robert Lord Clive (founder of the British Empire) as Pal believed, who 
first created dissension amongst the different castes and put India under such 
slavery. ‘Taking advantage of this dissension, the British Gqvernment exploiet- 
ed India under'the cloak of civilising India. Replying a query, Pal said that 
Indians did not like to imitate Japan, who following the Western method 
permitted the brutal murder of Dr. Kotaki and his comrades, 

In an article on “The Indian Situation” (May 13, 1910) in India, Pal 
accused the British Government of encouraging lawlessness on the part of the 
Muslims of East Bengal and Assam, so that any retaliatory measures by the 


Hindus could easily bring them within the clutches of law. At Caxton Hall 


(June), Pal reiterated on the “Defence of Nationalities and subject races”, 
stating forth that the English did not understand much less appreciate the 
spirit of the composite culture of India. It lay beyond the power of 


England or any other powers to crush the national spirit of India. As India 


was destined to come to her own, it was for England to declare whether it 
should be by peaceful or by other methods. 

- “The conflict of civilisation in modern India” formed the subject of Pal’s 
speech at a meeting of the South London Ethical Society (October 1910) in 
course of which he reiterated that Indians first copied English civilisation, but 


afterwards found that their own was better. In fact, the more they came to ` 


` 


li 
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know theirs, the more they realised that there was some virtue in their own 
“barbarism”, than Western: ways of civilising others: i 

The -first meeting towards the formation of the “Hind Biradaree” was 
sponsored by Pal (8 Nov. 1910).- At the moment, Pal had to depend heavily 
upon Sapurjee Saklatwalla, a Communist M. P. (a staunch nationalist Parsee 
and business magnet, who represented the ‘Tatas in England and was related 
to them). ‘The object of this organisation was to avoid politics on its plat- 
form. With Niranjan, Pal’s son, as its secretary, the “Biradaree” was declared 
as the Social Club. The Club changed its name to Hindusthan Society. 

Pal ‘referred to four classes of agitators at his Caxton Hall address (22nd 
Dec.).- These were: (a)! The Revolutionary Party; (b) The Nationalists 
(Extremists); (c) The Moderates; and - (d) The Reformist. It should be 
noted however, that Pal considered himself as an Extremist but not a revolu- 
tionary. He condemned the bomb thrower, but praised their sacrifices. He 
emphasised that the people were determined to continue their struggle for 
freedom, and visualised the day when India would govern herself and despite 
differences in caste and creed, all would work in unison. He observed that 
Indians were not prepared to sell their birth-right, for a mess of potage as 
representation in the Viceroy’s Council and a few seats in the so-called 
Legislative Assembly might suggest. | 

Reviewing “The Woman’s Place in India”, Pal said (January 24, 1911) that 
India was being misrepresented by three classes: (a) the official; (b)! the 
missionary and (c) the journalist. He felt that the position of women in 
India was superior to that in England. For in India, males were taught to 
regard every woman as mother, and consequently honoured and worshipped, 
While directly taking no part in politics, she indirectly influenced it; and 
though she was not educated in the sense an English woman might be said 
to be so, in character, religiosity and culture she was superior to her British 
counterpart. 

In his lecture on “India and Imperialism” (Feb. 15, 1911), Pal observed 
that “India was a carcass and other dominions headed by England were the 
vultures exploiting India for their own benefit under the pretext of civilising 
and educating her”. In his opinion, whatever religious differences and 
bitterness there were between one community and another, was due to 
outside influence controlled by the British Government. Pal pointed out 
that the whole of India was being kept in subjection by a few thousand aliens 
in far-off Britain, and Indians were denied the right of self-rule or self-govern- 
ment. As referred to earlier, the boycott of British goods (best expressed in 
the Swadeshi era, 1905 on) was continued and the people were thrown into 
‘prison without trial. Indians demanded Home Rule, either by persuasion 
or by force, but the former course was preferred. Pal noted that the sooner 
Governinent realised the gravity of the situation in India, the better it would 
be for them. His work* The Spirit of Indian Nationalism was published © 
about this time (1911). 

u 
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In March 1911, Pal published a fortnightly magazine, the Indian Student, 
intended to serve as an organ of the Indian students abroad, In its first 
editorial, it was asserted that Indian students living outside were exposed to 
danger; and’ though justly acknowledged by the British Universities and 
the representative of the British Government, the costly experiment introduced 
to provide against such dangers, was not expected to exercise any influence 
over them. Rather, it would be misunderstood in view of the internal situa- 
tion as then obtained in India. Against this, the only effective remedy was 
to create a wholesome public opinion among the students themselves. The 
Indian Student was intended to meet this need. Elsewhere in the same 
editorial it was observed that “this journal will, however, scrupulously avoid 
the discussion of all questions relating to current Indian politics upon which 
there exists difference of opinion even among the leaders of thought in our 
country (India). The duty of a student is to study, investigate and under- 
stand every problem in the light of reason, uninfluenced by passion and pre- 
judice”. A second article exhorted the Indian students that they should go 
elsewhere than England for study save those aspiring for the Bar and the Civil 
Service ; English education was ridiculed because it transformed one into “a 
crammed sentimental English gentleman”. l , 

About this time, Pal and his son, Niranjan, found themselves in straitened 
circumstance, and unable to continue the publication. Though at first the. 
Gaikwar ọf Baroda agreed to finance the journal with an initial sum of £50, 
and a promised grant of £800 per annum, he later on expressed his inability 
evidently due to political influences. . 
` On his arriyal at Bombay (Oct. 1911) Pal was arrested and prosecuted for 
his article entitled “The Aetiology of the Bomb in Bengal” that had appeared 
in the fortnightly Swaraj in 1909. He was convicted immediately and was 
sentenced to one month’s simple imprisonment under Section 124A-I. P. C. 
Pal visited England once again in 1919 on a political mission as a member of 
the Congress-League Deputation. 


*This is primarily based on: “I. B. RECORDS—Materials collected by 
the State Committee for compilation of the History of Freedom Movement 
in India, Bengal region”, (State Archives Department, Government of West 


Bengal) a 
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This article is concerned with the policy pursued by the Government of India 
towards the native states not directly under its rule but within the limits of 
its political supremacy. Strictly speaking the period’ under review is defined by 
the Charter Act of 1833, which nominally continued the government of India 
in the hands of the East India Company for a further twenty years, from 1834 
to 1853. (However, concerned as we are with the effect of British politics on 
an area of policy which was intimately connected with ‘the uprising of 1857-58, 
this study must overlap -these two decades to a certain’extent). In 1852 the 
Parliamentary Report on the Indian territories gave: the area-of the native 
states as almost 600,000 square miles, their population as over 50,000,000, their 
revenues at over a crore of rupees and their military forces at almost 400,000 
ment Whatever the differences which existed over policy towards these states, 
their importance nears the oe and ‘financial point of view was not in 
dispute, 

‘The central aim of this addy is to show that there were in fact two distinct 
policies towards the. native states at this time, one proper to’ the Whig-Liberal 
Ministries and their appointees in India, one. proper to the Conservatives. The 
evolution of both these policies will be traced and a summary explanation of their 
connection with Whig and Conservative administration generally will be given in 
the conclusion. 

In seeking to show the effect both sides of British politics. had on a eclectad area 
of Indian policy this study should possess certain advantages that are lacking in those 
which look at a single aspect of British politica] life. .We shall have cause later 
to refer to R. Moore’s'work on Liberalism and Indian politics as a case in point. 
But even at this stage the point could be made as regards the history of ideas 
that it was the course of British politics which’ determined the upper and lower 
limits of the effectiveness of an idea, and Stokes in his masterful study of the 
Utilitarian influence. on India has' admitted as much.? At all events, it is hoped 
that this article will shed light on an area of policy strongly connected with the 
events of 1857-58 and that it will provide a coherent and inclusive account of the 
nature of influence on. the Government of India emanating from Britain. 

Owing to ‘changes which centred around the reform òf Parliament in 1832 
British politics experienced a precocious development along party lines after almost 
half a century in which one party had monopolized power. Now two parties, 
the Whig which was.evolving into the Liberal, and the reconstructed Tory 
party or Conservative, divided the. House of Commons between them and alter- 
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Report would have justified.. His intervention on behalf af various creditors 
to native princes aroused not only the stubborn resistance of the Court of Direc- 
tors but, what:was more important, that of the Conservative opposition in Parlia- 
ment as well. ’ : i 

Grant’s efforts to have the Government of India intervene on the side of these 
creditors accorded well with the receptiive attitude in the reformed Parliament 
towards petitions of all kinds. However, it was only by resorting to a court 
order that he could compel the Directors at the India House to sign the des- 
patch calling for the Government of India to intervene over the claims of 
Palmer and Co. upon the Nizam of Hyderabad. Over the claims of two Luck- 
now bankers on the Kingdom of Oudh not even the threat of a mandamus was 
sufficient to make the required number: of Directors sign. In this case it was 
Grant who had to give way and the determining reason seems to have been threat 
of parliamentary intervention by the Opposition. One of the Directors wrote 
to the Governor General, Lord William Bentinck, ‘Mr. Grant is coming to his 
" senses at last—for the question has been taken up out of doors and I am in 
hopes we shal] hear no more of it—for the time to issue the mandamus has been 
allowed to go by and Lord -Ellenborough has been induced to postpone his mo- 
tion on the subject of which he had given notice in the Lords.’ 

Public debate on the question of Oudh was not averted, however, and it 
was to be very much along party lines. Lord Ellenborough, aware that Grant 
now intended to have the administration of Oudh assumed by the Government 
of India prior to its adjudicating the claims of the creditors, spoke passionately 
against such a move in the House of Lords. Reminding Lord Grey of his 
part in the impeachment of Warren Hastings,’ Ellenborough declared that ‘sooner 
than return to the ancient system of extorting every farthing from the resources 
of an unfortunate people’ he would see British power in Undia ‘fall forever". 
And he warned that ‘when once the principle was established that, for mis- 
government, a sovereign might be dethroned, and that of that misgovernment the 
Legislature of this couritry erected themselves as the sole judges...... an alarm 
would be excited in all the provinces of India. Speaking in the Commons two 
months later Sir Robert Peel was equally impassioned: ‘If we are determined to 
violate all treaties, and in defiance of them dethrone the King of Oudh, let us 
not at least begin by forcing from him a large sum of money.’ 

In face of the opposition Grant encountered from the Directors as well as in 
Parliament, the despatch as finally sent out made the assumption of the adminis- 
tration of Oudh optional to the Government of India® and as Bentinck did not 
in fact share the Whig minister’s views on intervention he determined to give 
the King a chance to put his own house in order. Grant's initiative in the direc- 
tion of decisive intervention in the affairs of a major natiye state had been 
negated owing to a number of factors not least of which was the criticism from 
the Conservative Opposition in Parliament. . 

The accesion of the Whigs in April of 1835,- following the four-month 
Conservative interlude under. Sir Robert Peel,. added a new dimension to the 
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conduct. of Indian government. The Whig Ministry were determined to 
have one of their own number, Lord Auckland, as Governor General and they 
lost no time in requesting the King to nullify the appointment of Lord Heytes- 
bury which the Conservatives had managed to make before going out of office. 
Auckland’s relationship with the Government at home was from the first diffe- 
„rent in kind from that which had existed between Bentinck and Lord Grey's 
Government. In the latter case the Grey Ministry had simply continued in office 
a man whom it did not appoint and it is possible therefore to speak of Bentinck’s 
attitude towards the states as being separate and different from that of the 
Minister for India, Charles Grant. In the case of Auckland and the new Presi- 
dent of the Board, John Cam Hobhouse, no such distinction exists; the work of 
the two men was basically complementary. 

Even before Auckland’s departure for India Hobhouse had expressed an inter- 
ventionist viewpoint on the states. Ona paper dealing with relations with the 
states of Rajputana he noted ‘the summary is interesting. My conviction is 
that sooner or later all these states must be subjected to British authority.’ On ` 
the same paper the Parliamentary Secretary under Hobhouse remarked upon the 
‘absurdity’ of continuing an hereditary Minister of State when it was possible for 
the Government of India to interpose one of its own officials.1° Hobhouse 
entirely agreed with a clerk at the Board that Bentinck’s confirmation of the new 
Nizam of Hyderabad in the civil administration of his state was premature and 
he expressed a decisive negative to the proposition made by Bentinck to restore 
certain districts now administered by the Government of India to the Rajah 
of Mysore.4 

Auckland’s predecessors, Bentinck and Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had acted as 
interim Governor General until Auckland’s arrival, had been strongly anti-inter- 
ventionist in their attitude towards the states and the new Governor General 
was initially cautious in his.policy. In his first letter from India Auckland 
observed that ‘Oude is very much as it was’ but added ‘it would seem but ill to 
accord with the present just and moderate policy of India sooner to interfere 
with a stronger hand that which is now held over him.’8 Nevertheless, Auck- 
land’s own views on intervention were very much those of Hobhouse. The 
following year, in a minute on Oudh he wrote ‘Both the time and the manner 
of our interfering in the Government of Oudh must depend in a great measure 
upon circumstances of the moment....But I have no hesitation in saying that 
I look to the eventual necessity of our decided interference.’ The death of the 
King later that year provided the necessary opportunity. The new King was 
presented with a treaty which provided for the assumption of any district in his 
kingdom by the Government of India in case of serious maladministration. The 
treaty also provided for the reorganisation of the army of Oudh under British 
officers : ‘you may think that I have done, too little’ Auckland wrote to Hobhouse 
‘but it is more than some here have thought right.5 Hobhouse gave his full 
support to Auckland’s measure until he was at length forced to disallow it by 
the unanimous opposition of the Court of Directars and, as seems likely, appre- 
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hension of the Opposition’s intervention in Parliament.!* 

The setback over Oudh did not involve any fundamental change in Hobhouse’s 
thinking although as Cabinet Minister for India he had always to take into 
account the possibility of an Indian question being raised in Parliament. The 
war in Afghanistan, which commenced in 1838, both stimulated and facilitated 
intervention in the affairs of the states, Writing to Auckland about Baroda 
and Satara, Hobhouse observed that ‘The present crisis will permit of a decid- 
ed course of policy which would be inexpedient in quite times.” The Raja 
of Satara had been implicated in a wild plot against British rule and the oppor- 
tumity was taken to depose him though the Gaekwar of Baroda’s mismanagement 
of his state and his failure to maintain the agreed number of horsemen did not 
provide sufficient excuse for a similar q@urse in spite of Hobhouse’s wishes on 
the matter. At about this time the Raja of Kurnaul was deposed and his kingdom 
annexed on grounds similar to but more substantial than those used over Satara. 
“The conspicuous character of these and other cases caused repercussions among 
informed opinion in England and Hobhouse found himself obliged to caution 
Auckland that as the Minister would ‘have to fight the battle of the deposers 
in Parliament, I therefore hope that you will be a little more cautious in adopt- 
ing such measures, and if you do adopt them at least send me over a defensible 
brief.’18 

Intervention from Parliament or determined resistance from the Court of Direc- 
tors might indeed affect policy in individual cases but could not reverse the 
general movement towards greater interference in the internal affairs of the 
states. The Government of India’s instruments within the states were its political 
agents and a statement made by Auckland’s Secretary, J. R. Colvin, to one ot 
them is indicative of the general direction of policy at this time. ‘You are 
aware, Colvin told Lt. Col. Sutherland, newly appointed to Rajputana, ‘of his 
(the Governor General’s) opinion that the principles and practice of non-inter- 
ference may have been pushed too far, and that the effective supremacy of the 
British Government should be asserted'and enforced.’ This last was a course of 
poliay which Auckland ‘would enjoin upon all political agents’, Colvin added.1? 

Lord Auckland’s administration was not characterized by extensive annexation 
such as was to occur under Lord Dalhousie, 1848-1856. Yet the very marked 
increase in interference in the internal affairs of the states at this time was a 
prelude to what occurred later. It is apparent that Auckland looked forward 
to opportunities for annexation occurring, if not in his own time, in that of 
his successors. On the death, without heir, of the Rajah of Colaba in 1840 the 
petty Maratha state was placed under British administration. Writing in 
favour of its formal annexation Auckland gave it as his opinion that ‘in cases 
where we are not opposed by strong particular considerations I would not 
renounce in regard to such states the claims of the Government...The Govern- 
ment of Bombay would maintain the independence of Petty States, and so would 
I where to interfere with it would have the character of harshness...but other- 
wise I must assert that for the general good of the empire, and for the general 
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good of the population which inhabit them, I would rather see such states un- 
der our own rule than that of their own chieftans.’? 

The loss to the Indian revenues of the profits from the China trade consequent 
on the Whig legislation of 1833 had increased pressure on other sources of income. 
It was from the land that the increase was chiefly to come.24 While annexation 
did not add appreciably to Indian revenues in Auckland’s time the resumption 
of rent-free tenures did. By the resumption of tenures that were held tax free on 
-the basis of grants made by governments previous to the British some 38 lacs, or 
3,800,000 rupees annually were added to the Indian revenues. The great bulk 
of this occurred during Auckland’s time for resumption proceedings ‘which had 
moved at a snail’s pace under Bentinck began almost to gallop’ after the Whig 
Governor General’s arrival, A. M.Wahiduzzaman in his study of the subject con- 
cludes that ‘a change in personality at the helm of affairs in India and also at the 
Board of Control’ occasioned this revolution in policy.?? Hobhouse’s continuous 
support was necessary in order to prevent the Court of Directors from interfering 
with a policy to which they were deeply opposed. 

The Court of Directors were acutely aware of the unease in India generated by 
the resumption proceedings, by the increasing intervention in the affairs of the 
states and the interference of the Government in the social and religious affairs of 
Indians which had been on the increase since 1833. In the wake of the disastrous 
retreat from Kabul, which occurred at the very end.of Auckland’s administra- 
tion, one director wrote to the new Conservative Governor General warning 
of the danger from this discontent and attributing a large part of it to ‘our late 
summary proceedings in deposing several of the Native Chiefs, and resuming seve- 
ral principalities and jagirs’.28 

The years of Peel’s second Conservative Ministry, 1841-46, saw a great change in 
the policies pursued by the Government of India. In foreign affairs the expansive 
policy pursued by Auckland was ended, peace was restored in Afghanistan and 
with China and Indian involvement in the Middle East was reduced to a mini- 
mum. A pacific foreign policy on the part of the Government of India was the 
necessary complement to the policy of Peel and Aberdeen which was to achieve 
a fragile Entente with France, an understanding with Russia and the settlement 
of border disputes with the United States. Reduction in military and naval 
expenditure was essential to the restorétion of Indian as well as British finances, 
for as Peel reminded Parliament, Indian finances had ‘followed the course of the 
finances at home,’4 that is, under the Whigs both had suffered ruinous deficits 
owing to an aggressive foreign policy. Peace and retrenchment were to be the 
goals of the Indian administration during Peel’s second Ministry and a conciliatory 
policy that avoided intervention and frankly rejected annexation was the natural 
corollary to this, : 3 

This new attitude at the Board of Control under the Conservatives is well 
illustrated by the remark of W. Vesey Fitzgerald, its President, on the annexa- 
tion of Colaba. Could anything, he asked ‘be more likely to interfere with 
the opinion entertained of our generosity, or our justice, than our thus grasp: 
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ing “at every tenure’ or territory which may lapse ?%5 The ‘margin note of 
Fitzgerald’s private secretary, A. Gordon, upon a despatch dealing with the Rajput 
state ‘of Alwar is indicative of a regard for traditional Indian ‘society quite diffe- 
rent from /fthat ‘displayed under the Whigs. Under Auckland’s appointee, 
Colonel Sutherland, a policy of replacing the princé’s hereditary servants by the 
Company’s native’. officers had been followed € ‘Now this is precisely what we 
did ' everywhere,’'-Gordon observes.: ‘We displaced: all the old hereditary servants 
of the state and put -in our Baboos who very soon planted their friends—and ‘this 
caused rebellion in many places—and all our old servants declared it was no 
wonder.’6The private correspondence of the Conservative Presidents of the 
Board with their Governors General at this time is consistently antiinterventionist 
and anti-annexationist in tone. Even after the state of Gwalior had commenced 
hostilities with British India, Lord Ripon, Fitzgerald’s successor, could write to 
the Governor. General ‘I trust you will have found yourself in a condition to deal 
with the enemy on moderate principles’. : 

Such was the state of Indian foreign and financial affairs that Peel judged it impe- 
rative that the man chosen to be Governor General should go out ‘from the Coun- 
cils of the Queen—and in full knowledge of the views and sentiments of Her 
Government,”8 that is, from the Cabinet. Lord Ellenborough who had returned 
to his. old post at the Board of Control was sent out. Soon after his arrival in 
India he issued instructions to the political agents which amounted to an announce- 
ment that the policy pursued towards the states under Auckland, and indeed his 
whole forward policy, was to be reversed. ‘You will distinctly understand’ he told 
them, ‘that the further extension of our dominion forms no part of the policy 
of the British Government, that it is desirous on all occasions of respecting 
the independence of the native states.’ Sending a copy of this circular home 
Ellenborough remarked that it had been necessary to remove ‘from the minds ot 
our allies and neighbours the apprehension that we desire further aggrandise- 
ment.’?® Subsequently, Ellenborough was to remove from office a number of politi- 
cal agents he considered had acted against the spirit of his instructions. The most 
striking example of this new direction of policy towards the states was in the case 
of Gwalior. Here Ellenborough had an unquestionable right to annex had he 
desired to do so. Instead he had a council of regency constituted to ensure 
stability within the state until the majority of the young prince in 1853. 

In 1844 Ellenborough was recalled and his brother-in-law, Lord Hardinge, who 
up until then had served as Secretary of War in Peel’s Cabinet, was sent out in 
his place. Hardinge faithfully conducted his administration along the lines 
desired by the Ministry. In 1845 he was able to write to his wife with evident 
satisfaction ‘One year of my Indian administration is over to the approval of 
Peel and Ripon.’ ‘Towards the states he continued the policy of conciliating 
and reassuring.the native princes which Ellenborough had initiated’ His first 
letter to Peel reported ‘On my arrival. 1 wrote a letter to our residents at Lahore, 
Gwalior, Indore and Nepal desiring them to explain to the Native Durbars in the 
most explicit terms that the present Governor General contemplated no change what- 
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soever in our foreign relations with these states—you may rely upon my adherence 
to the most conciliatory system of policy.’® 

The Punjab and Nepal were independent neighbouring states at this time, 
Gwalior and Indore subordinate native states, all were on or near India’s North- 
western frontier and of great’ importance to the foreign policy of the Government | 
of India and hence to that of Great Britain. Peel and Aberdeen wished to con- 
vince Russia that their foreign policy was not competitive with Russia’s as that ‘of 
Palmerston and Auckland had been. To this end Peel showed Hardinge’s 
letter to Nesselrode, the Russian Foreign Minister, as a proof that ‘consolidation 
and improvement’ rather than the ‘extension of our Empire’ was desired.2? 

Since the death ‘of Ranjit Singh in 1839 the Punjab had plunged increasingly 
into a violent anarchy which threatened British India. Nevertheless Hardinge’s 
instructions from the Ministry were ‘to avoid by every means in my power the 
annexation of the Punjab’?! and though war at length proved inevitable the 
peace he made with the defeated Sikh state left it an independent, though dimi- 
nished, entity on India’s northwestern frontier. The Treaty of Lahore was dic- 
tated by the needs of British foreign policy yet Hardinge felt that it was of 
importance for his policy towards the states. Its moderation would be seen, 
he wrote to Peel, as ‘a proof of our disinterestedness, which will give confi- 
dence to all Native States..... that we don’t voraciously take advantage of the 
misfortune of an ally.’ - 

The determinaton not to take advantage of the misfortunes of a state in order 
to extend the Government of India’s influence or its territory was characteris- 
tic of conduct towards the native states at this time. After an insurrection in 
Kolhapur had forced the Government to intervene Hardinge steadfastly refused 
the Bombay Government’s requests that the Rajah, a boy of fourteen, should be 
deposed. The remedy ‘against the recurrence of this sort of thing is clear’ he 
wrote to Peel. ‘Their hill forts must be dismantled and thrown down and the 
privileges of the hereditary militia directed to more peaceful objects.’ 

With the state of Oudh whose internal administration was once again giving 
concern to the Government of India Hardinge went to Lucknow in order to 
prevail personally upon the King to make the necessary reforms and he gave the 
monarch two years grace in which to effect them. Hardinge was not insensible 
to the need for reform within the states. He felt the subsidiary system of alliance 
with many of them was outdated and ‘mischievous’. Yet he wished to induce 
them to make reforms rather than to use their necessity as the pretext for the ex- 
tension of British power. There was no part of the public business, he wrote 
to the Queen ‘requiring more tact and forethought than the dealing of these 
kingdoms, in alliance with the British Government by treaties.’ 

After the fall of Peel’s government and the formation of Lord John Russell’s 
Ministry in July of 1846 Hardinge was asked to remain on as Governor General 
chiefly owing to Russell’s desire to cultivate good relations with the Peelites. Hob- 
house, who returned to the Board, was thus obliged to assure Hardinge that 
‘it is the earnest wish of the Government that you should act just as if no change 
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of Ministers had taken place. Hardinge was thus in a position to conduct 
‘policy towards the states largely as he wished. He rejected Hobhouse’s sugges- 
tion that the Government of India intervene more forcefully in the affairs of 
Hyderabad quoting chapter and verse of the despatches sent out to India during 
Peel’s Ministry as justification.28 Hardinge’s arrangement with Oudh was made 
during Hobhouse’s second term at the Board yet the latter had to accept it. 
‘Lord Hardinge did not leave any other course open to us; except indeed we 
had chosen to upset his policy altogether, which would not have been altogether 
expedient,’”®® Hobhouse had to explain to Hardinge’s successor. 

While Hobhouse was not willing or able to interfere with Hardinge’s conduct 
towards the states he did express his own views to the Governor General in terms 
that leave no doubt about what he was working for: ‘It has always appeared 
to me that, when all the rest of India is entirely quiet, and there is no menace 
or thought of external agression. it woukl be just and expedient to assume the 
entire authority and control of Hyderabad state....[and] the Kingdom of Oude 
also’ though he added ‘I know you will smile at such schemes, when quietly 
planned in a Board room on the banks of the Thames, and left to the execu- 
tion of a Viceroy on the borders of the Ganges.’° Such a policy depended, how- 
ever, on the presence of a Governor General with a different relationship to the 
Russell Ministry than that which Hardinge had. 

With the arrival of the Russell Ministry’s own appointee, Lord Dalhousie, early 
in 1848, there was an immediate change in policy towards the states. Hobhouse’s 
first letter to the new Governor General discussed the illness of the Rajah of 
Satara and gave his opinion that ‘on the death of the present prince without a 
son, and no adoption should be permitted, this petty Principality should be 
merged in the British, Empire” On the death of the Rajah, Dalhousie im- 
mediately placed the state under British administration and it was subsequently 
annexed. Dalhousie’s minute of 30 August 1848 on Satara was the mature expres- 
sion of the policy of annexation to which Auckland’s minute on Colaba had point- 
ed the way. It laid down the ‘doctrine of lapse’ as the major method by 
which Dalhousie proposed to acquire the territory and revenue of the Indian 
states. In it Dalhousie declared that ‘in the exercise of a wise and sound policy 
the British Government is bound not to put aside or to neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as‘ may..... arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states..... from the failure of heirs natural.’4? 

The annexation of Satara yielded twenty five lacs, or 2,500,000 -of rupees to 
the Government of India’s annual revenue. Under the doctrine of lapse 
Dalhoussie was to make five more annexations culminating in those of Jhansi 
and Nagpur which alone added one hundred lacs annually 

Another method by which Dalhousie added to the Indian revenues was by the 
termination of titular sovereignties and with them the grants which the Govern- 
ment, had paid to these -princes who had ceded their lands to the British. 
In 1849 Dalhousie put forth a proposition to terminate the title of the ‘King 
of Delhi’ upon that prince’s,death, Though Hobhouse was fully prepared to over- 
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ride- opposition from the Court of Directors he was at length forced to retreat 
when the matter was taken up in Parliament and had! to convey Lord John 
Russell’s sentiments to Dalhousie that ‘you will not carry the proposed measure 
into effect on the death of the present king should you...see any reason to doubt 
the expediency of taking such a course.” The Governor General was more success- 
ful with the pension paid to Baji Rao, the; Maratha Peshwa who had con- 
cluded peace with the British in 1817. On his death in 1851 Dalhousie resolved not 
to continue the pension to the Peshwa’s adopted son; ‘the old Peshwa is dead at 
last’ he wrote to Hobhouse with indecent glee: ‘This will add nearly nine lacs 
to our annual income.™3 In 1855 Dalhousie was able to abolish the titular Rajab- 
\ ship of Tanjore. 

As soon as Dalhousie had heen sent cut to India to replace Hardinge, Hob- 
house set about preparing for a ‘change of policy towards Oudh and Hyderabad. 
In January of 1848 he wrote to the new Governor General informing him 
- that an officia] despatch would soon be sent out ‘which will enable you to take 
a far more decisive course in regard to the Nizam than has hitherto been adopted. 
We differ essentially from and on Hardinge.’#* At about the same time he told 
Dalhousie that he felt Hardinge’s arrangement with the King £ Oudh ‘will not 
stand much in your way.”’47 The second Sikh War intervened, however, and Dal- 
housie regretfully reported that ‘Oude and Hyderabad we must try to hang up 
until this trouble in the North is over.’8 By 1851 the Governor General was ready 
to begin taking those measures to ensure payment of debt on the part of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad which eventually led -that monarch to assign districts yielding fifty 
lacs of rupees annually to the Government of India. The importance of the native 
states as a source of additional revenue at this time is stated quite unequivo- 
cally by Dalhousie: ‘The amount of the debt would of itself compel us to act 
under present circumstances for I am sorry to say that the regular estimate to 
April 1851 again shows a very large deficit and compels us to collect our ways 
‘and means wherever we can find them.’** 

Oudh was not annexed until the very end of Dalhousie’s administration. In 
1853 however the Governor General made a proposition to Sir Charles Wood, 
the Whig President of the Board in*the Aberdeen Coalition. Wood was clearly 
in favour of such 4 move: ‘That we must take Oude sooner or later I have no 
doubt,’ but he added with a characterically Whig sense of expediency ‘the only 
question in my mind is the opportunity and the pretext,’ The decisive inflence 
-against taking such a step at’ present was the foreign policy, a predominantly 
Peelite one at the time of the Coalition. As it was ‘very desirable not to show 
a grasping disposition...I ‘am unwilling to occupy our principality. Brunnow 
attacked me the other day as to Pegu, saying’ that he did not see what reason 
we had to complain of Russian encroachments on their neighbours.’° Annexa- 
tion therefore .had to wait until 1856 when, Hobhouse’s former secretary, . 
R. V. Smith, was President of the Board,Palmerston was Prime Minister, and 
Russian opinion on the matter counted for ‘nothing.. The following year the 
Mutiny broke out, thé liberal policy of intervention. and annexation pushed for- 
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ward under successive Whig Ministers played no little part in its occurrence. 

Two distinct policies towards the native states were pursued during the years 
under review, one by Presidents of the Board and Governors General appointed 
by Whig Ministries, one by those appointed by Sir Robert Peel’s Conservative 
Ministry. By determining which set of.men, Whig or Conservative, should hold 
these positions the course of British politics had a decisive influence on policy. 

For the effective pursuit of either of these policies an identity of views between 
Minister and Governor General was imperative. -Grant’s attempt at a major 
intervention in the internal affairs of Oudh floundered because of Bentinck’s 
basically anti-interventionist attitude and Hobhouse was unable to push interven- 
tion forward as long as Hardinge remainedin-India. The fact that four of the 
five Governors General appointed during these. years were chosen’ from among 
the members of the Ministry in power is an indication of the importance which 
the Ministries themselves placed upon this intimate relationship between Minis- 
ster and Governor General. This having’been the case we would argue that any 
account of policy towards the states which failed to take account of the contri- 
bution of the Minister and the Ministry is at the very least incomplete. 

During the Ministries of Grey, Melbourne and Russell an approach to the 
native states was developed which -progressed steadily from a cdutious reassess- 
ment of policy previous to the renewal of the East India Conipany’s Charter in 
1833 through the great expansion of intervention during Auckland’s administra- 
tion to the policy of outright annexation pursued in Dalhousie’s time. 

Strong opposition to proposed intervention in Oudh,-arid to the ‘general 
approach which ‘it was anticipated to herald, came from the ‘Conservative 
benches in 1834. During Péel’s ‘great second Ministry the policy followed by 
Fitzgerald, Ripon, Ellenborough and Hardinge was-a conscious rejection of that 
followed during the previous Whig Ministry. . Whereas Auckland had encouraged 

~ the political agents to assert the effective supremacy‘ of the Government of India 
over the native states Ellenborough explicitly instructed these officers’ that the 
Government was desirous of respecting the independence of the states at all 
times. While the opportunities that presented themselves in the cases of Satara. 
Kurnaul or Colaba were- used to depose the rulers’ or vannex their territory in 
Auckland’s time the equally valid excue for doing the same. thing in the case 
of Gwalior or Kolhapur was not seizéd-upon: by Ellenborough or Hardinge. 

That these two policies were distinct and opposed is clear enough; why they 
should have been so is another question: ‘To explain fully why Whig statesmen 
should have held views on the native states so completely opposed to those held 
by Conservative statesmen would require a detailed examination and analysis of 
the general policies. of the respective Ministries and this is clearly beyond the 
scope of this article. What is offered by. way of ceplanauon is therefore, at 
best, tentative and precuréory. ' i i 

The position of India in Cabinet discussion at this time is not directly ascertain- 
able as there are no regular Cabinet minutes for this period. In the case of 
the Conservatives, however, Peel’s «constant ‘correspondence with each of his 
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Ministers; "and with the Governots General as well, frequently provides conclusive 
evidence of the effect of Cabinet policy upon the policy of the Government of 
India. In the case of the Whigs no such clarity exists. What is available of the 
correspondence of the Whig Prime Ministers with their Ministers for India is 
negligible. What emerges of India’s place in Whig policy and Whig thinking 
comes chiefly from the correspondence of the Indian Ministers with the Gover- 
nors General, from various scattered references found elsewhere, and perhaps 
Most important, from an analysis of what was done in India while the Whigs 
were in office. el 

It is apparent that British foreign policy exercised a strong influence on the 
policy of Conservative Governors Gener2l towards the states. Hardinge’s assu- 
rances to Peel that he would follow a conciliatory system of policy towards the 
subordinate and neighbouring states related directly to the Ministry’s instructions 
that he should avoid the annexation of the Punjab, that is to the efforts of Peel 
and Aberdeen to maintain an understanding with Russia. Ultimately, Ellenbo-> 
rough’s instructions to the political ageuts which sought to remove ‘from the 
minds of our allies and neighbours the apprehension that we desire further 
aggrandisement? were directed to the same end. 

The financial policy of Peel’s Ministry was the necessary complement to his 
foreign policy. Reduction of military and naval expense was necessary to res- 
tore British finances from the ruinous deficit imposed’ upon them by Palmerston’s - 
aggressive foreign policy and thus to permit Peel to undertake his great work 
of fiscal reform. Peace was essential to this policy, peace in Asia no less than 
peace in Europe, for as Peel reminded Parliament when proposing the renewal 
of the income tax in 1842 ‘ere long your credit might be required to be brought 
to the aid of Indian credit, should any great reverse or difficulties arise’! Thus 
Peel’s first letter to Hardinge contained the injunction to ‘keep peace, reduce 
expenses extend commerce and strengthen our hold! on India by confidence in our 
justice, kindness and wisdom.’5? Keeping peace and reducing expense in India 
followed necessarily from the general policy of the Ministry at home. In the 
Conservative view it was only ‘military reduction by which expenditure can be 
lowered! for it is our large military establishment that now keeps us with a deficit 
of over a mikion(*8 Under Conservative Governors General annexation of the 
native states was not considered a method of solving the problems of Indian 
finance ; this, however, was not the case with the Whigs. 

The conduct of British financial and foreign policy by the Whigs placed heavy | 
burdens on Indian finances. Lord Grey’s Government had been obliged, by con- 
siderations pertaining to British politics, to sever the Company’s connection with 
the China trade; thus depriving Indian revenues of a major source of income 
and placing greater stress on remaining sources, chiefly the ‘land. Auckland/s 
foreign policy, which ran parallel to Palmerston’s, and in the case of the China 
war was undertaken at the Cabinet’s command, brought Indian finances to the 
brink of ruin. In the 1840s the desire of the Russell Cabinet to have the 
Punjab annexed meant that Hobhouse did not give his support to Hardinge’s 
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programme of military reduction and Dalhousie did not carry it any further. 
The financial advantages of annexation had been cautiously raised fin ‘the 
Report of 1832 when it was observed that if the Company’s rule were extended 
over the states a reduction in the total number of ‘troops would be possible and 
thus a considerable savings would be effected. At the time when India was 
burdened with the wars in Afghanistan and China the Treasury official, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, closely connected with Whig -ruling-circles, testified before a 
parliamentary committee as to the financial advantages of bringing ‘the whole 
of India under our direct administration.’ It was at this time, too, that Auck- 
land wrote his minuté proposing the annexation of Colaba. In the following 
decade Lord Dalhousie was also to argue the financial advantages of annexa- 
tion in his minute on Satara but this time in the manner of the Carpenter 
rather than the Walrus. l 
Finally there is the influence of political tradition to consider. In a recent 
discussion of the liberal tradition and Indian politics it has been asserted that 
mid-Victorian Whigs ‘looked to their aristocratic counterparts in India, the tra- 
ditional leaders of society, as the class to which authority should be delegat- 
ed's The author speaks elsewhere of ‘the Whiggish conviction of the impor- 
tance of the landlord class in society." Yet it is evident that policy towards 
the subordinate states, and for that matter on resumption of rent-free tenures 
also, was directed in just the opposite direction. The reasons for this seem to 
lie in the region of Whig financial and foreign policies rather than in the effect 
of the ‘liberal tradition,’ important though that tradition may be for ithe pur- 
poses of political argumentation. In fact all the evidence seems to show that at 
this time it was within the Conservative ranks that the importance of ‘this class 
was appreciated and a genuine effort made to protect it. However, the thrust 
- of this article is that it was above all the quality of the general policy of the 
Ministry at home which determined ts influence on the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and that as regards the financial and foreign policies of the 
Peel Ministry these were of a i pigagr quality than those of the mes Ministries 
at this time. , ph i : 
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INDIAN PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZED - CHARITY 
IN EARLY CALCUTTA, 1818-1866: A RESPONSE TO THE 
POVERTY QUESTION 


4 


RAJAT SANYAL 


‘Indian participation in organized charity was in sharp contrast’ with the 


traditional- practice of charity in India. Some system of poor-relief must be 
there in all class-ridden societies, in which paupers .exist. Those who benifit 
by unequal. distribution of wealth, are OET obliged to provide relief to the 
poor in some or other way. 

The social necessity of poor-relief took the form of a socio-religious doctrin’ 
of dana in dharma sastras or.law books-in ancient India. Ideologically, the 
charity or dana in ancient India was not for. the benefit of the receiver but 
for the benefit of the giver. Dana was dharma or a virtuous act for the high- 
caste people and by this they earned punya or merit, the benefit of which 
they would’enjoy in this world and thereafter. The Anusasana parva of the 
Indian epic Mahabharata deals with various aspects of dana dharma or merits 
of gifts and charitable works.? In Bengal, the king Ballala Sena of the 12th 
century A.D. specified nine attributes for the Kulins (brahmins of the highest 
ritual status). One of these attributes was dana.8 In common Bengali saying 
dana has been equated’ with dhyana or meditation. The social slogan in India 
for the prosperous a ea was aa (let there. be gifts) bhujyatam (let 
there be feasts). os 

Thus, traditionally, charity in ‘India was a personal virtuous act in which 
no question arose of collective action, organization, and empirical justification. 

The tradition persisted throughout the centuries. The spend-thrift compra- 
dors and. landlords of the early nineteenth century Calcutta still had faith in the 
traditional idedlogy of dana. Moreover they loved show of wealth. Like the 
Italian city elites of the fifteenth century they considered the possession of vast 
wealth and ‘particularly the extravagant spending of it a decisive factor in 
acquiring social status. The greater. part of the expenditure flowed through 
traditional channels. Most popular: occasion for the opulent Calcuttans to 
show wealth was the performance of sradh (death ritual). This was also the 
occasion for performance of dana both .as gifts to brahmins and charity to 
poor. The contemporary news-papers published many reports of gradh cere- 
monies. ‘The sons-of the deceased spent hundreds of thousands of rupees on 
this occasion. A large part.of the’ sum was spent on feasting the kangalis or 
paupers who were invited on the occasion by an open announcement and 
beating of drums in the-streets. The kangalis were also provided with a 
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little cash in coins. In a report of 1808,5 Chitpore (a most crowded part of 
Calcutta inhabited by Bengalis) was found to be crowded with poor people 
for several days receiving charity from the heirs of late Gokul Mitra, an opulent 
Calcuttan. The paupers benefited little from such charity but the moneyed 
men of Calcutta continued to practice it with a view to earning yasha (fame) 
and punya (merit). A less numerous, but more purposeful method was to 
found religious endowments through which relief, mainly in the form of 
food, was distributed to the poor. But the initiative and supervision, accord- 
ing to Indian tradition, was personal, not collective. We possess an interest- 
ing instance of a nineteenth century Calcuttan having strikingly traditional 
attitude to the poor, though in this case the show of wealth by the nouveaux 
riches is not apparent. The Gnanannesan of 16 January 1839 reported® that 
one Nilmony Deb, who had died, was in the habit of visiting the bathing 
ghats and the main roads of Calcutta “with the intent of inducing the sick 
and forlorn to follow him home, and there he not only fed them but engaged 
doctors to administer medicines.” Though unceremonious, the most effec- 
tive kind of relief to the poor came from daily begging at the house gates, 
on the streets and in front of the temples, 

On the other hand the English came to India with an entirely different 
attitude towards poor relief. This was, at the same time, Puritan and Utili- 
tarian, The attitude was formed in Europe in the period of Reformation , 
under Calvin and ather Swiss Reformers. They held laziness ive. unwill- 
ingness to work mainly responsible for pauperism. So pauperism was to be 
discouraged. Calvin quoted with approval the words of St. Paul: “if a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat”? Yet poor-relief could not be stopped 
because paupers remained. So it was to be restricted. Jt was to be con- 
ducted in a more organized manner. It was to be ascertained before grant- 
ing relief, whether an applicant was “idle or drunken or otherwise undesir- 
able.”8 It was necessary, in the early period of capital formation, to prevent 
unnecessary spending and compel the habitual beggars willing to work to 
make labour cheap. Thus the “reform of traditional methods of poor relief 
‘was in the air” and “indiscriminate alms giving” was to be condemned.® 

In the late eighteenth century and the early nineteenth century England, 
in the period of Industrial Revolution, poor relief became once more an 
acute social problem.1¢ The old Puritan attitude was revived. Moreover 
the Utilitarians advocated fresh legislative measures to cope with the problem. 
“The drive for overhaul af the whole system came chiefly from Edwin 
Chadwick (1800-90) a disciple of Bentham. Under his encouragement and 
stimulus a commission was set up'and its famous Report of 1834 rethought 
the whole problem and made a series Of specific recommendations, most of : 
which were then embodied in the Poor Law Amendment Act of the year. 
This procedure became the favourite and regular method of investigating 
social problem in Victorian England. The Commission concentrated mainly 
on the problem of how to deal with the able-bodied poor and distinguished 
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sharply between them and the aged, the sick, the orphan -poor and Iunatics- 
All these categories had hitherto been’ handled indiscriminately in practice.. 
The Act of 1884 stipulated that out-door -relief be discontinued for the able: 
bodied and their families, except as regards medical relief and the appren- 
ticeship of children.”14 In his article ‘Modern Attitudes toward Charity and 
Relief, R. H. Bremner referred to the shift in European attitude to poor 
relief since the Reformation. He, howdver, emphasized that motive since 
then became love and glorification of God in place of personal spiritual wel- 
fare. But at the same time he referred to the pessimism and distrust of the 
‘poor by the middle and upper classes “who took it for granted...that gifts 
. to the poor, especially doles of alms, were likely to be harmful in effect.” 
This was the attitude with which the Europeans in Calcutta organized 

charity and invited the Indians to participate in it. However, in Calcutta, , 
it started with a feeling of a kind of moral responsibility of the clergy to 
provide relief to jthe poor Eurasians and baptized Indians. But a more 
irritating problem -to all classes of sahibs was to clear the Calcutta streets of 
the ‘dirty native beggars’ -particularly diseased and lepers. f 

The Indian response to the European appeal to adopt a new attitude to 
poor relief was peculiar. The capitalistic notion ‘of poor relief had some 
effect on a section of Indians in the period of Indian participation in the 
European type of trade and commerce. But a more important factor was 
that a section of the Bengali elites of Calcutta began to acquire European 
social tastes in the 19th century. Daridras (paupers), who were traditionally 
equated with Narayana (the omnipotent puranic god) were not to be abhorred, 
as we have seen in the case Nilmony Deb. But to be accosted by too many 
‘narayanas’ too frequently in the streets and: house gates was. not after all 
very pleasing to the bhadralok (a term roughly ‘applies to all non- labouring 
classes in Bengal).° The economi¢ history of Bengal’ of this period indicates 
an increase of paupers due to break-down of traditional industries and the 
agricultural chaos. Many of the pauperised artisans and peasants must have come 
to Calcutta for-work or alms or for both: The newspapers of the period 
reported? that on the occasions of sradh of rich- Indians, hundreds of thousands 
of kangalis flocked to Calcutta from villages. Without exception such big 
crowds were unmanageable, They created a nuisance for the house owners, in 
the houses of. whom they were sheltered. All could not be provided for by 
. the money allotted. Many starved to death. “Often they created ‘law and 
order problem because the disappointed kangalis began to loot bazars. At 
one stage the ‘Supreme Court ordered the performers of such sradhs ‘to deposit 
rupees ‘ten thousand as security money before the performance.’ t4 A section 
of Bengali leaders began to criticize the practice of' feasting and gratifying 
the nana for these ugly ‘incidents. 

This was! the situation in. which the Europeans came forward with their 
own approach of ‘poor relief to persuade the Indians to join in the charitable 
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organizations and relief commiittees. The Indians responded -ang often they 
seemed to agree with European views on the subject. We shall see how they 
joined the charitable organizations and liberally contributed to the charitable 


funds. We shall also see that, while doing so, how they were imvolved in 
contradictions. 


Leper Asylum A 
1818 t 
The Indians first gathered experience in organizing charitable institutions on 
the European model when, a leper asylum was projected in 1818. The project how- 
ever failed. Before that, we have an interesting, rather, surprising instance 
_ of a lettert® written by Krishna Chandra Ghosal and Jainaryan Ghosal, members 
of a very wealthy family of Kidderpore (south-west Calcutta), long connected 
with the Europeans. The letter was written to the Governor-General in 
June, 1787 with a suggestion of building an Industrial House for beggars 
and destitutes. They offered lands required for the House and suggested 
that: more lands be secured from other Zamindars. They also proposed to 
raise a public subscription for this purpose and: to set up a committee com- 
‘posed of six Hindus with one European of high-rank as president. It is 
difficult to explain how such a suggestion came from a Bengali family at 
such an early period. However, this was an isolated case of Indian initiative, 
and as far as we know, the scheme yielded nothing ; and till 1818, we have no 
other instance of such initiative, Nevertheless, this Ghosal family took an 
active part in an attempt to found the Leper Asylum. i 
A Leper Asylum was first established in Calcutta in 1818 by J. H. Harrington 
of the Civil Service as an experimental attempt to induce lepers, who at that 
period greatly infested the streets of Calcutta, to “accept a small fixed allow- 
ance with a habitation and give up begging.” The Asylum was established 
at Ballygunge with a capacity to provide for forty lepers. On his departure 
to Europe in 1812, Harrington made dver the charge of the Asylum to the 
Select Vestry,, which continued in ‘charge even after Harrington’s return. 
The Asylum continued. till ` August, 1818, when an initiative was taken to 
establish an Asylum on a large scale. A meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
was held in the Town Hall on ithe 22nd August, 1818. A project of Lepers’ 
Asylum with three hundred: capacity was adopted. Governors and the secre- 
tary were appointed. The participants enlisted their names as subscribers. 
They committed Rs. 23,225 as donations and Rs. 3,993 as annual contribu- 
tions. In a paper.drawn up in connection with this meeting, it was stated 
that inspite of wide-spread leprosy in Calcutta “there is no public Asylum 
for the afflicted outcasts, no public means. taken for their relief.”17 
The Indians seemed to have taken prominent part in the initial steps taken 
to found the Asylum. Kalisankar Ghosal of. the Kidderpore Ghosal family 
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donated Rs. 5,000/- and four acres of land. He was nominated a governor 
for life. The two moneyed Bengalis who were also active in public life were 
appointed governors from the meeting. “They were Radhamadhab Banerjee 
and Kashinath Banerjee. Indians were to hold eight posts of governors out 
of a total twenty four posts.!8 We are informed that fund was being collected 
also in 1819.19 But many of the subscribers failed to’ keep their commitments. 
Some Europeas subscribers left Calcutta for Europe.2° The project had to 
be reduced’ in size. An Asylum with a capacity ‘of 150 was planned. Even 
then funds ran short. The organizers sought Government aid. On the 26th 
November 1819, the Government communicated its decision not to come to 
the aid of the organizers. In consequence, the contributions already collected, 
were returned. The project was abandoned. The Asylum,’ originally estab- 
‘lished by Harrington,’ was ultimately. removed from Ballygunge to Mirza- 
pore and its charge was ultimately taken over by a new type of voluntary 
association in.Calcutta, the District Charitable Society. 


Early experience in raising subscription for distressed people 


In the period between the end of the grand project of Leper Asylum and 
the formation of the District Charitable Society, the Indians gained experience 
to work with the Europeans in organizing public relief for the people suffering 
from natural disasters. There did not exist any ‘voluntary association to 
collect money and materials and to conduct relief operations. Thus public 
meetings were convened from which a committee was appointed mainly to 
collect subscriptions and to ‘disburse'the amount. About the actual mecha- 
nism of disbursement, we know nothing. . 

In.1822 a meeting was held for the purpose of ilee money for the 
flood-affected people of Bakherganj,?! a district in eastern Bengal. The Samachar 
Darpan published a list of subscribers. In this list occur the names of a few 
Europeans and Indians from Rammohan Roy, a radical reformer, to Gopi- 
mohan Deb, the head of one of the most conservative families of Calcutta. 
Out of twenty one subscribers in the list, there were sixteen Indians. The 
total amount of subscription was Rs. 2,803. The highest contributors were 
also two Indians, Ramratna Mullick and Ramgopal Mullick, contributing 
Rs. 500 each. L 

In the same year the Calcuttans had the unique experience of raising subs- 
cription for the- famine stricken people of Ireland. The Sambad Kowmudy of 
Rammohan Roy took keen interest’ in the sufferings of the Irish people.”# 
Rammohan Roy’s interest in the affairs of foreign lands is well known. But 
when the meeting, held in the Town Hall on 2 October, appointed a 
commitee for the purpose, mainly the ,conservative aristocrats of Calcutta 
became its members.2® Unlike Rammohan Roy, thesé men had little know- 
ledge and far less-interest in the affairs of Ireland. This was a case of local 
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aristocratic response to European tall. Interestingly, Rammohan Roy was 
not included in the committee. We have reason to suppose that the con- 
servative resistance to his inclusion was the cause as in the case of his exclu- 
sion from the management of the Hindu College. 


The District Charitable Society 


‘Dhe District Charitable Society was established in 1830 by the Established 
Church of Calcutta, It was formed as ‘an extension of the already existing 
charity mechanism under the church. The purpose of this organization, as 
explained by the Bishop at the time of its foundation, was to introduce “a 
system of exact enquiry and careful superintendance, so that the sums, which 
are furnished bountifully, may be administered frugally and dispensed impar- 
tially.”24 ‘Fraudulence’ on the part of the poor Eurasians was reported occa- 
sionally by the contemporary newspapers.?> It was found necessary for the 
episcopacy to include a few influential laymen into the machanism of charity 
with a view to effectively checking ‘fraudulence’ and distributing charity in 
a proper manner. The Society assumed a federal structure. For actual relief 
works in various areas, the different district committees (Cathedral district, 
Old Church district, St. James district and Howrah district) were granted 
autonomy; and a central committee was formed for “superintending the 
operations in the several districts.’ 

Very soon (by the end of 1831) it was pointed out by a journal like the India 
Gazeite that the problem of the fraudulent beggars was much complicated 
_and a sectarian organization like the District Charitable Society could not 
cope with this intricate problem. The journal suggested that it should be 
made more broad-based by including the influential members of the ‘native’ 
society, the Presbyterians, the Dissenters, and the Roman Catholics??? At a 
. meeting of the society on 22 April 1833,?8 its president, E. Ryan, for the first 
time raised the question of appointing a separate committee under the central 
committee of the Society composed of ‘Natives’ and Europeans to supervise 
the disbursement of ‘the fund of the Society towards relief of the ‘natives.” 
Rev. T. Dealtry, a member of the central committee moved an amendment : 
“That it is expedient that the Society proceed im its mode of distribution, 
as here to before ; that is, that the Natives shall not be excluded in extreme 
and well-attested cases.” The amendment was carried. However, a sub- 
committee was formed for this purpose in which the Indian community was 
represented by a lone figure, Dwarakanath Tagore. 

Later on, the India Gazette again criticized the proceedings of the Society.?® 
While recognizing the necessity of caution regarding bounty to the paupers, 
it severely criticized the amendment of Dealtry. This, according to the India 
Gazette, discriminated between the ‘native’ and Christian paupers. But more 
severey it criticized the formation of a sub-committee which included a sole 
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‘native’. It wrote: “The subcommittee consists of eight persons, of whom 
one only is native; an arrangement which is not calculated to inspire the 
,confidence of the wealthy part of the native community, who are expected 
to make the sub-committee the medium of dispensing alms to their country- 
men.-- We hope to see some of the members of the Dharma Sabha added to 
the sub-committee, and :that through their influence the orthodox natives 
- may be gradually induced to abstain from the degrading pauper exhibitions 
usual at Sraddhus and other festivals.” There are two: important points in 
the comments of the India Gazette on.the proceedings of the Society.! In 
-the first place, wealthy Indians were to: be taken in because their money was 
needed if the Indian paupers, in large numbers, were to be succoured by the 
` Society. In the second place, the influential Indians, particularly the mem- 
bers .of the. Dharma Sabha (the organization of the conservative Indians, 
representing many of the leading and socially influential families of Calcutta, 
who thought that they had the right to pronounce upon the social behaviour 
of the Hindus) were to be included (incidentally, Dwarakanath was not -a 
‘member, rather he was an opponent. of the Dharma Sabha), because through 
them only the Hindus. could be persuaded to adopt a new attitude. towards 
charity. - . : i 

The sub-committee for Indian paupers itself was conscious of the necessity 
of including more Indians. This committee was formed with power to co-opt. 
At the very first meeting of the sub-committee on 27 April 1833, seven more 
Indians were coropted. At.the next meeting held on 30 April eight more 
Indians were included. By October 1838 thirty-two Indians became actively 
connected with the ‘native committee’ of the District Charitable Society. 
They represented almost all leading social groups—pro-Dharma Sabha, non- 
Dharma ‘Sabha and anti-Dharma Sabha. One important exception is to be 
mentioned, ‘The founder family of the Dharma Sabha, the Debs, remained 
unrepresented. But the secretary and: other leading members of the Sabha 
were members of the committee. It is not surprising that all these social 
groups, having divergent |views on traditional values, joined hands. The 
common aristocratic response to European invitation to join public life was 
one of the main factors. But a more important point was that the upper- 
class Indians had begun to acquire’a common but a new kind of attitude 
-to certain social problems. They actually began to appreciate the European 
attitude to poor relief. ‘Thus even this is not surprising that from the less 
doctrinaire and more pragmatic section of the Dharma Sabha itself came the 
attack on the- traditional attitude to poor relief. Ramkamal Sen of the 
Dharma Sabha took the lead! in this regard. Since 1818-19, when he was 
appointed a clerk in the Asiatic Society, he had been considered an organiza- 
-tion man. It is no wonder that Ramkamal Sen was the first to undertake, 
on behalf of the ‘native committee? of the District Charitable Society, the 
task-of persuading ‘the Indians to adopt the European point of view. 
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Ramkamal drew up and published two important documents in the form 
of appeals to the Indian community of Calcutta. One of the documents con- 
cerned genera] policy in respect of poor relief and the other, attitude towards 
relief of lepers. 

In the first document,®? signed by Ramkamal Sen, dated 25 September 1833, 
the activities of the ‘native committees’ for the last three months were reported. 
It was said that about one hundred and: fifty aged, infirm and physically 
handicapped beggars had been already enlisted as the ‘pensioners’ of the 
Society. This had resulted! in reduction of beggars in the streets. “The 
document continued: “This leads me to hope that, in a short time these 
pitiful objects will become strangers to our view...” But much more fund 
and co-operation were necessary to achieve the objective. “In the list of 
donors and contributors,” wrote Ramkamal Sen, “I find the names of the 
Hindu gentlemen are exceedingly few, when compared with number of our 
neighbours, but this I may attribute, in a great measure, to be objects of the 
society being unknown to the generality of the Natives.’ Then Ramkamal 
elaborately dealt with the Indian practice of-“Indiscriminate distribution 
of charity on the occasion of sradh.”” He unequivocally condemned the ugly 
incidents including the plunder of shops and bazars, associated with such 
practice. He quoted ancient law books to show this was unnecessary for the . 
performance of the sradh. He suggested to his countrymen that “instead of 
giving your charity indiscriminately, to grant it under a certain system, that 
the benefit arising from it may be lasting, and the names of the Donors may 
be remembered: by those who will benefit.” 

In another document?3 drawn up in the same year, Ramkamal recommended 
that the lepers should be forced, if necessary, by the police, to take shelter 
in the Leper Asylum.’ Théy must not be allowed to beg in open places (as 
it was usual, the poor lepers begged in front of temples, places of pilgrimage 
and in streets). He quoted ancient works like Sudhee Tattva, Dayabhaga 
and Needana to prove that kepers were to be abhorred and should be considered 
absolutely untouchable. The objection that could be faised against his 
recommendation he stated himself, “...that by their being put indiscrimi- 
nately with Christians and Mussulmans, they would be deprived of their 
Caste...” He himself suggested the remedy, “...House intended for the _ 
Hindoos is to be quite distinct from that appropriated to Christians and 
Mussulmans and that Hindoo attendants are to be separately provided for . 
them.” 

Two points are noteworthy in the above mentioned documents. First, the 
approach underlying the documents was new to the Indians at large and 
elaborate arguments were necessary to convince them of this new approach. 
Secondly, sections of Indians had already accepted this approach of organized 
cautious charity at least in theory. We may wonder at Ramkamal Sen’s use 
of scholastic deductive reasoning side by side with his empirical arguments. 
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As a leading member of the Dharma Sabha it was his duty to justify the new 
approach from the standpoint of Hinduism. But the method itself was not 
particularly that of .Dharma Sabha. The radica}. social reformers from 


Rammohan Roy to Iswarchandra Vidyasagar adopted the same method for , 


‘the eradication of the social customs they considered obnoxious. 

Indian response was not discouraging but it did not grow. The members 
of the Committee regularly attendéd the meetings in the early period of its 
formation. “At least some of them made annual donations from Rs. 50/- to 
Rs. 200/-.2* The city was'divided into ten and later into eight areas, each 
area being supervised by two or three Indian members. Definite rules in 
granting pension to paupers were fixed. Any. pauper who approached for 
pension would be subject to local enquiry by Indian members—and the report 
of such enquiry would be sent to the European secretary of the ‘native 
committee, at least two days before the meeting of the committee, which 
would take final decision about the matter®5 The Committee met twice a 
month. Though Indians at this period were not included in the central 
committee, Dwarakanath’ Tagore and! Rasamoy Dutta were taken in the 
Committee: for Leper Asylum, in 1834, which was then under the charge of 
the District Charitable Society.%¢ . 

But Indian participation remained limited among few persons. Ramkamal 
Sen’s appeal did not: seem -to bear fruit. A ‘report of the Society in 1836%7 
clearly shows that though more money (Rs. 700 in addition to Rs. 500/- already 
granted) was placed: at the disposal of Mr. Phipps, the secretary of the ‘native 
committee,’ for relief of the Indian paupers, the situation was far from being 
encouraging. “The relief of the native poor is a subject of considerable 
anxiety to the Society. It is quite impossible to obtain any thing like adequate 
contributions from the ‘Native Gentry of Calcutta; and although the District 
Charitable Society is established for the relief of all classes and descriptions 
of poor, yet while so very little aided by the Native benevolence, and so much 

‘thwarted in their objects. by the inconsiderate conduct of Native gentlemen 
which has repeatedly been adverted to in the former Reports of the Society 
it is unavoidably necessary to keep within reasonable limits the assistance 
given to the native Poor. If all who can. afford it would contribute to the 
Funds of this Society there should in a very short time be not a single Native 
Beggar to be found in the: street of this Town, not'a Leper unprovided with 
a comfortable residence...” In such a demoralizing situation in respect of 
the Indian participation. in’ the District Charitable Sodiety, Dwarakanath 
Tagore made a startling announcement of a big donation of Rs. 100,000 to 
the Society in 1838. Dwarakanath was a big landlord, one of the two topmost 
entrepreneurs of this period and closest to the Europeans in business and 
public life. He had. been actively connected with the District Chritable 
Society since the beginning of Indians joining it. Over and above his annual 
donation of Rs. 100/- per year, he had occasionally made lumpsum donation 
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(e.g. Rs. 500/- in 1837) to the Society.88 The above-mentioned announcement 
came as a climax to his munificent activities. The Europeans were naturally 
stunned, and so were the Indians. . Opulent Indians could spend’ ten times 
that amount in Sradh or marriage ceremonies. To  Dwarakanath himself the 
amount was not too much. The same amount he could: lend without taking 
any bond, or spend in pyrotechnical exhibits, or much more than it in according 
reception to an European V.I.P. in his garden house. But the donation of 
such a huge amount to a voluntary charitable organization was unthinkable. 
Consequently, Indians and Europeans alike showered praises, upon Dwarakanath. 
The amount was utilized by the Society, according to the wish of the donor, 
in establishing the ‘Dwarakanath Fund for Poor Blind’. The trustees of 
the fund were H. M. Parker, W. Prinsep, W. Carr, Prasanno Kumar Tagore 
and Debendranath Tagore. The Treasurer and Secretary was J. Phipps. 
Rs. 500/- accrued from the Fund as monthly interest. The following table‘? 
shows the numbers of blind men who benefited from the fund: in 1840. 


Males Females Total ” Monthly Pension 
Hindoos 54. 22 76 Rs. 168/- 
Mussulmans 79 59 138 Rs. 317/- 


Dwarakanath’s part in the Society was not confined to financial help. In 
the proceedings of the Society of April 1840,4 we find that he canvassed for 
urging upon the Government for the enactment of a ‘vagrant law. The pur- 
pose of the proposed’ law would be “to prevent the wandering beggars in 
the streets.” The Europeans including the President E. Ryan: were sceptical 
about the Indian attitude towards such law. Dwarakanath assured ‘the 
committee of the Indian support in the matter and informed them of a 
meeting of Indians recently held to discuss the same problem. It was found 
by the Indians present in the meeting that “present mode of bestowing chari- 
ties was entirely inefficient, beggars being permitted to infest the streets and 
bazars and annoy people at their private dwellings.. J? The Indians in 
the meeting decided to erect an alms house. Two other prominent merchants 
of the period, Matila] Seal and Rustomjee Cowasjee, promised to help with 
land and money. Dwarakanath informed that the proposal had been put 
in abeyance in view of the matter being under active consideration of the 
District Charitable Society. After his forceful deliberations and reassuring 
statements, the central committee adopted certain important resolutions. In 
the first resolution they. changed the policy of charity hitherto pursued. It 
was stated in the resolution that “public charity should provide nothing for 
the poor beyond wholesome food, decent raiment, and necessary shelter and 
it should invariably exact an adequate return of labour from all able-bodied 
paupers who receive relief.”42 With this purpose in view the committee 

% decided-to erect a work-house and an alms house. The Government co-opera- 
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tion was sought not‘ only for granting land for the proposed building but 
also for legal measures necessary for achieving the object. Another resolution 
ran thus: “This meeting being of opinion’ that vagrant Act is now urgently 
required for Calcutta-and since-it*seems probable that the first effect of the 
plan of distributing alms now p ae will be to increase the number of 
vagrant poor. > 

“Resolved that Coma be solid to ‘pass a law restraining promis- 
cuous begging in the streets, bazars and thoroughfares of the towns.’ 

‘The. part played by Dwarakanath raised the prestige of the Indians in the 
Sig, The ‘native committee’ was -re-organized. An Indian member, 
designated “Secretary in the Native Department,” was taken in the central 
committee. In 1840, Rasamoy.- ‘Dutta ~ held the post. The whole “Native 
Department” was composed of two district committees Northern (from Kalu- 
tola to the northern end of the town) and Southern (from Kalutola to the 
southern end of the town); each district having two divisions.‘ 

According to the officia} report of the Society in 1840,47 the “Native 
District Committees” were convinced of ‘the necessity of an Alms House, in 
which. the pauper would‘reside:under their control. “They therefore at an 
early meeting resolved to‘suspend admission of new paupers to their list, until 
such an Asylum, for the reception of the paupers could be established...” 
On’ the subject of the establishment of the proposed Asylum, it was reported 
that Dwarakanath Tagore and Matilal Seal offered to give land and Rustomjee 
offered to build tiled huts for paupers. The Central Committee accepted the 
offer of Matilal because the piece of land which he offered fell ‘within the 
town of Calcutta. But, it was mentioned in the report that the erection of 
Asylum remained suspended owing'to Matilal’s failure to hand over the lands. 
However the ‘native committee’ in this year provided relief to more than 
500 regular pensioners both Hindu-and Muslim. Pensioners under Dwaraka- 
nath’s Fund ‘were not included in this'number. 

Indian participation: in the Society ‘continued. By 1854 many of the 
Committee members’ of 1840 had died.” On the other hand a new set of public 
figures had emerged. - They replaced’ the old members of the Society. Some 
of the members were the leaders of a newly established political association, 
the Brtish Indian Association (1851). In 1854 the ‘native committee’ had a 
president ‘in’ Raja Satyacharan Ghosal‘of the Kidderpore Ghosal family.48 In 
1856 the committee members seemed to. represent various localities. 
Radhanath Sikdar, one of those talented’ students of the Hindu College who 
revolted against Hindu Orthodoxy, was working as the secretary of the 
committee at that period. His contemporary and another Young Bengal 
leader Ramgopal Ghose, who later became successful in business and was an 
upper-class political leader in the fifties; was the president of the ‘native com- 
mittee’ in 1856. Other political leaders of the period like Pratap Chandra 
Singha and Digambar Mitra held posts of office-bearers in various years.® ' 
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A more important aspect of the Indian participation in this period was 
that, following Dwarakanath, many Indians established separate funds under 
the auspices of the Society. Nilmonéy Dey’s charity (1840?) ,54 ‘Lokenath 
Fund for the poor Invalid? (1854) ,o? ‘Srimati Bamasundari Dasi’s Fund’ 
(1865), Gopal Lal Tagore’s Fund, Radhamadhab Banerjee’s Charity? were 
examples, Excepting Nilmony Dey’s charity, which was operated by the 
Cathedral District Committee, all other Funds operated under the ‘native 
committee’, 

We shall end our narrative of the Indian participation in the District 
Charitable Society saying something about the Muslim participaton. ‘Till 1866, 
Indian participation meant Bengali Hindu participation. The only exception 
was Rustomjee Cowasjee, who was a Parsi merchant, hailing from Bombay. 
Even after 1866, the situation remained largely the same, but in the same 
year the upper-class Muslim leader Abdul Latif Khan joined the ‘native com- 
mittee’ of the Society.54 Abdul Latif was very active in contemporary public 
life, who organized separate -associations for the Muslims and also joined 
associations of the Hindus and the Europeans. Abdul Latif’s was a personal 
effort, which did not usher in a new era of Muslim participation in the 
District Charitable Society or similar Hindu and European associations. How- 
ever, in 1856, a Fund in the name of Prince Jameeroodin was instituted by 
the Supreme Court Order.® ` 


Famine relief in Calcutta 


(1866) 


We have seen that the temporary Indo-European Committees were formed 
in 1822`to relieve people suffering from natural disaster. Such committees 
continued to be occasionally formed in the period of activities under the 
District Charitable Society. Participants were more or less the same as in the 
Society. In 1837 a sub-Committee was formed in aid of the sufferers by the 
great fires in Calcutta.5° In February 1838, the Indians were found to parti- 
cipate enthusiastically in a meeting, presided by the Bishop to organize relief 
for the famine-stricken people of the upper provinces. Some Indians of “humb- 
Jer rank” present in the meeting gave their “gold mohurs,” when the Bishop 
calléd for subscribing on the spot.57 But here we hdve another interesting 
account®$ of famine relief in Calcutta in 1866. Here we shall find how the 
purely traditional methods were applied by the Indians to meet the challenge. 
Ultimately the tradititional method succumbed to the European method. But 
this method was not really less effective in Calcutta where the rich and socially 
active tamilies yet played dominant role. . 

During the famine in Bengal (1866), the Calcutta streets “were crowded 
with paupers numbering hundreds and thousands.”* The scene was usual 
and repeated in later Bengal famines. What the Government did to relieve 
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the hungry paupers is not the concern of this article. We are concerned with 
voluntary act of charity. The immediate reactions of the Indian public was 
to open annastras (free canteens) in different localities on individual and 
family initiative. In a few cases small groups composed of two or more fami- 
lies were formed for this purpose. As many as twenty-one annastras were opened, 
each provinding food for 60 to 5000 people. , 

Relief had been going on in this largely traditional way since the beginning 
of the year. Nobody thought of any central organizaton unless the Europeans 
intervened. They organized a meeting in the Town Hall and a pauper camp 
was opened at Chitpore built of bamboo and mat. Gradually the Indians 
were brought to co-operate with the committee of Europeans for famine relief. 
In September the private annasatras were closed and all paupers were removed 
to Chitpore Camp. A Committee of the Hindu gentlemen was specially 
appointed for the feeding department." : 

The result was not that more people were fed. 13,755 people were fed by 
the private Indian annasiras. The European relief camp, on the other hand, 
fed 5,000 people to start with and then their number was, reduced to 2,500. 
In fact, the central idea behind the European organizational method of relief 
distribution was to reduce the number of receivers. However. the Chitpore 
Camp worked for about three months more and served 3,48, ts meals during 

the period of its work.® 


Conclusion 


Whenever the Europeans found the number of Indians negligible in the 
list of subscribers in charitable organizations, they criticized the Indians for 
their lack of the spirit of charity. But the Indians did not lack the spirit of 
charity as such; their attitude to it was different. We have found that a 
section of Indians accepted the European view and methods, at least in theory. 
These people loved to speak like the Europeans while present in an European 
association and were elated to appreciate the European views on various sub- 
jects includng the subject of charity. As soon as they returned to their own 
society, they could not easily do away with the traditional practices. Dwarka- 
nath Tagore himself performed the sradh of his mother in 1838 (In the same 
year he made the legendary donation to the District Charitable Society) in 
traditional manner. As many as fifty thousand kangalis received charity on 
this occasion... The Indians, of course, learnt organizational techniques from 
the Europeans. They founded funds with trust deeds and legally appointed 
trustees. But their love of name and fame, associated with charity remained. 
This explains the establishment of funds under the District Charitable Society 
m personal names. Not that all the founders invested: as much as Dwarka- 
nath did. Funds were .established even with very paltry sums. One such 
Fund could provide only one pensioner with Rs, 2/- per month.4 On the 
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other hand Matilal Seal founded his Trust Fund outside the jurisdiction of 
the District Charitable Society ot which he was an office-bearer. He probably 
failed to keep his commitment of land grant for the erection of an alms house. 
This was the only project taken by the ‘native committee’ of the District 
Charitable Society to implement the new approach to charity. But the 
Indians including Matilal had more faith in personal action than in collective 
‘action.6S The Alms House ‘project under ‘the ‘native committee’ did not 
materialize and the same method of granting temporary pension to wander- 
ing beggars continued. Indian particpation in the District Charitable Society 
continued to be criticized in the central committee reports as inadequate. 
Even in 1840 two years after the grand donation made by Dwarakanath, the 
total number of Indian subscribers to the District Charitable Society was 35 
out of 227.°7 In later-years even the Indian 1epresentation in the central 
committee was discontinued. 

The contradictions in the thinking of the Indians on this subject of charity 
were reflected in writings and speeches. In an article on ‘Vagrant Mendicancy,’ 
the Hindoo Patriot boasted about the superiority of social organization of the 
Hindus because it could support a population of “three hundred to a square 
mile without the aid of poor laws”. It mentioned with commendation the 
orthodox Hindoo maxim “not to break one’s fast till he had done some charit- 
able act”. But at the same time it drew attention to the unusual increase 
in vagrant mendicancy (mendicancy taken as profession) which threatened 
the traditional system of charity. Thus it called for legislative action against 
the “demoralizing” habit of street begging. During a discussion in the Bengal 
Social Science Association, on a paper on ‘Female Occupations in Bengal’ read 
by Girish Chandra Ghosh on 30 January 1868, Kishorichand Mitra specially 
praised the paper for its reference to charity as “a conspicuous trait in the 
national character” of the Hindus. He mentioned with pride that the Hindus 
made provision “for the poor in all parts of the country”. The Rev. J. Long 
reminded Kishorichand of the necessity of poor law “not perhaps for the sake 
of professional beggars but for a class above them.’®° Even in 1889 the 
Hindoo Patriot was upholding organized charity against those who had “pre- 
judices against the civilized institutions of organised charities...” 
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Calcutta Monthly Journal, March, 1830, pp. 62-65. 

27Comment of India Gazette quoted in Calcutta Monthly Journal, Dec. p 185. 

28Extracts: from the proceedings of the D.C.S. in Caleutia Monthly Jomnal, April 1838; 
pp. 595-596. 

29Comment of India Gazette in ibid, pp. 596-597. 

80Samachar Darpan, May, 11, 1833 in Sambad Patre Sekaber Katha, Vol. 11, p. 300. 

S1Actually we find a list! of thirty-three names in Samachar Darpan, Oct. 5, 1888, quoted in 
Sambad Patre Sekater Katha, Vol. 1I, pp, 303-304. In the same report the number of 
Indian members in the ‘native committee’ is mentioned as thirty-two. The names which 
occur in the list are: Dwarakanath Tagore, Prasanno Kumar Tagore, Biswanath Matilal, 
Radhaprasad Roy, Rasamoy Dutta, Radhanath Mina, Ramchandra Ganguly, Ramlochan 
Ghosh, Rustomjee Cowasjee, Kalachand Basu, Shyamlal Tagore, Ramkamal Sen, 
Lakshminarayan Dutta, Gopal Lal Tagore, Haralal Mitra, Harachandra Lahiri, 
Rajchandra Das, Ramdhon Ghosh, Ramprasad Das, Kmshnamohan Chandra, Shyamchandra 
Das, Bhabanicharan Banerjee, Kashmath Mullick, Motilal Seal, Lakshminarayan Mukherjee, 
Srikrishna Singha, Abhay Charan Basu, Srinath Mukherjee, Bhagabati Charan Mitm, 
Kashiprasad Ghosh, Radhamadhab Banerjee, Kashinath Basu and Radhanath Mitra. 

82Calculla Courier, Oct. 14, 1833. 

33/bid„ July 2, 1835. 

B4Samachar Darpan in Sambad Paire Sekaler Katha, Vol. TI, p. 301. 

85Ibid., p. 308. 

80Calcutta Monthly Journal, Aug. 1835, p. 210. ‘ 

87Calcutta Monthly Journal, Jan.-June, 1887, p. 272. 

88/bid., p. 171. i 

809th Report of the D.C.S, (1840), p. 5 Also Calcutta Monthly Journal, March-April, 
1838, p. 147, 
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409th Report of the D.C.S, p. 18. 
+K, C. Mittra—Memories of Dwarakanath Tagore, Calcutta, 1870, pp. 48-51. The full 
report of the meeting also occurs in Bengal Hurkaru, May, 1, 1840. ~ 
42Mittra, op. cit, p. 50, 
481bid., p. 51` : 
44Born in a rich family of Galqutta, Rasamoy Dutta was very active in public life. He 
was one of the very few Indians of the period who were engaged in important public 
duties assigned by the Government, 
459th Report of ihe D.CSi, p. 8. 
46Ibid., p. 10. In 1840, composition of the Native Department was such: * 
Northem District , 7 
Division Prasanno Kumar Tagore (Secretary to both the divisions), Gopal Lal Tagore, 
No, 1 Lakshminarayan Dutta, Ram Chandra Ganguly, Siinath Mukherjee, Radha Prasad 
Roy. 
Division Radhamadhah Benerjee, Asutosh De, Radhanath Mina, Srikissen singh, Kashiprosad 
No. 2 Ghose, Ramfnath Tagore, Rasamoy oni (Secretary to the Department as a 
whole). ` \ 
Souther w District i ; 
Division Biswanath Matilal, Rustomyee Cowasjee, Durga Charan Dutta, Roopnaiain Ghosal. 
No. 1 : 
Division Matilal Seal (acting Secretary to both the divisions), Ramkamal Sen, Kashinath 
No. 2 Mullick, Piankrishna Law, Madhab Dutta. 
47{bid., pp. 19-20, 
48In 1854 the members of the ‘native committee’ were Satyr Charan Ghosal, Pratap Chandra 
Singh, Rajendra Dutta, Peary Chand Mitra, Esan Chandra Basu, Nilkamal Basu, ‘Bimala 
Charan Dey, Ganendra Mohan .Tagore, Krishnamohan Baneajce, Lokenalh Bose, Radhanath 
Sikdar (Hon. Secy) (23rd Report of the D.CS., 1854) 
49Pratap Chandra Singha and Kighori Chand Mitra for Cossipore, Lokenth- Bose and 
Mahesh Chandra Banerjee for Bagbazar, Tarachand Guha for Hogol Coorea, Gopinath Sen 
and Srinath Sikdar for Ahiritola, Peary Chand Mitra for Nimtala; Nilkamal Mitra and’ 
Nabakrishna Singh for Simla and Manicktala; Woomesh Chandra Mitra and Matilal Mitra 
for Sukea Street and Bahar Simla; Peary Charan Sarkar for Chorebagan, Eshan Chandra 
Basu, Bimala Charan Dey and Digambar Mitra for Pataldanga and Thanthania; Gobind 
Chandra Sen and Durgacharan Daw for Kalutola; Sibcharan Mullick for Amratala; Niikamal 
Basu and Rajendra Dutta for ‘Bowbazar; Ganendra Mohan Tagore for Chowringhee ; Hanish 
Chandra Mukherjee for» ‘Bhowanipur and, Krishnamohan Banerjee for Bishop's College and 
Howrah, (26th Report of the D.CS, 1856. 
50See the successive reports of the D.C.S. from 1854 ' 
5191h Report, D.C.S,, p 65. 
5223rd Report, D.CS., p. 4. 
536th Report, D.CS,, 1867. 
5135th Report, D CS., 1859. 
55281h Report, D.Cys,, 1859. 
S8Bengal Hurkaru quoted in Caleta Monthly Journal, Feb., 1838, pp. 114-116. 
Strbid,, March-April, 1838, pp. 141-148. 7 
- 58Lessons of the Famine, a paper read by K C. Mrtra in the Bethune Society, 18th December, 
1866. Proceedings and Transactions of the Bethune Society, Nov. 1859 1o April 1869, Calcutta, 
.1870, pp. 167-181, 
ödTbid. p 167. 
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8ofbid., pp. 167-168: List of anmasairts in Calcula in Aug. 1866: 


Localily By whom fed. No. fed. 
Sobha Bazar Strect Unnodalal Das 150 
Musjidbari Street Abhaycharan Goho , 60 
Rajkishen’s Street è Raja Kali Kishen 150 
Pathooria Ghata Stieet Hullodhur Dass & Others 5,000 

-Do- Jadulal Mullick _200 
Nimtollah Street Mittras and Dutts of Nimtollah 5 200 
Pathooria Ghata Street Jotendia Mohun Tagore 300 
Prasonno Cooma: Tagore Sticet Prosonno Coomer Tagore 150 
Mookto1am Baboo’s Street Rajendra Mullick 1,000 

-Do- ; Dwarkanath Mitter and Buiotheis 200 

-Do- Peaty Chuin Siicar 800 
Baianosy Ghose s Sticct Hurro Chunder Ghose 250 
Panchy Dhobani’s Lanc Muddon Mohun Chatterjee 75 
Chitpore Road Radha Kiisto Set 45 
Dwarkanath Tagoie’s Sticct Debendio Nath Tagore 100 
Nemoo Mullick’s Ghat Hajee Zacharia & Others 1,500 
Rajah’s Kuttiee Ooma Churn Nandy and Others 1,500 
Chunah Gully Gobind Chand Dhur & Otheis 500 
Rutton Mistry’s Lanc Taruek Nath Dutta and Otheis 800 
Mirzapoie Stieet Ranee Suinomore and Others 300 
Hidaram Baneijec’s Lane Nilcomul Banerjee and Others 450 


81Zbid:, p. 169. 627i. 

€3Sambad Paire Sekaler Katha, Vol. 1I, p. 534. 

6436th Report, D.C.S.—Bamasundari Dasi’s fund. 

65Matilal Seal amassed a vast fortune fiom trade, agency and rent. He was one of those 
compiador. landlord elites of that period who eained fame for charity, He joincd the 
Distiict Charitable Soniety, and at the same ume applied traditional methods, In 1841 he 
established an atithisala and thakurbari (a guest house-temple complex) at Belgharia fiom 
where five hundred to one thousand people were daily fed. He also approached the 
Dharma Sabha to include in its piogramme charitable activities. The Dhaima Sabha 
agreed initially and decided to open a Fund for the helpess widows. But ultimately the 
Dharma Sabha was found lukewarm about this and the Sabha itself went defunct in the 
middle of the fifth decade. Undaunted Matilal took personal initiative in founding a 
Fund ın 1847 for the relief of destitutes and widows. (N. Laba Subarnabanik Kalna of 
Kirti, Vol, I, Calcutta, 1940, p. 7, p. 24). 

60Sce 23rd and subsequent reports, D.C.S. 

879th Report, D.C.S, 

88Hindoo Palriot, Feb. 22, 1855, pp. 58-59, ; 

00B. Duttagupta (ed.).‘Sociology in India, Calcutta, 1872, Pt 11, p. 63. 

70Sce Hindoo Patriot, June 24, 1889, p. 292, the article on ‘Organised Charity’. 


THE MUSLIMS AS A FACTOR IN ASSAM POLITICS, 1826-1947* 


AMALENDU DE i 


a ` 


I have made an attempt in this paper to examine the factors which led to 
the growth of Muslim population as a distinct and separate socio-political {actor 
in Assam during the years 1826-1947. As in a paper like this it-is not possible 
to discuss in detail all the points connected with this theme I have taken up 
lere only some relevant points. 

The questions that always haunt me while I study this subject are: How was 
the psychological make-up of the Muslims moulded in a typical geo-political 
atmosphere of Assam? What part did religion play in it? Why did the 
Muslims of Assam follow a separate path? Why were the Muslim peasants 
mobilised in large numbers behind the League? Can we trace any common 
element in the pattern and behaviour between the Muslims of Assam and of 
Bengal? I feel that in order to get a clear answer to these questions we shall 
have to analyse the economic, social, religious and political factors together. 
Mere emphasis on economic and political factors would not help us to get a 
clear idea about these particular questions. Besides, the history of Muslims in 
Assam should not be discussed in isolation from the history of East Bengal, 
particularly those arcas, which were adjacent to Assam. The points taken up in 
this paper tor discussion are: (1) eaily history and different stages ol the growth 
of Muslim population; (2) role of the Sufis; (3) distribution of Muslim 
population; (4) Islamization and awareness of a separate existence; (5) inva- 
sion of land-hungry Bengali immigrants; (6) impact of the two-nation theory on 
Muslim mind; (7) concluding remarks. 


1, EARLY History: 


The history of Muslims in Assam can bioadly be divided into the following 
stages : first, stage, 1884 to 1878: formative period of Islam in Assam ; second 
third stage, 1937 to 1947: aggressive role of the Muslims in Assam politics. 
third stage, 1937 ti 1947: aggressive role of the Muslims in Assam politics. 
Though a small number of Muslims appeared on the scene of Assam by the 
end of the twelfth century the real growth of Islamic religion “originated with 
the Muhammadan conquest” by the end of the fourteenth century. Sylhet was 


: Paper read at a Semiuar on Nationalist Movement In Eastern India (1857-1947) held at 
Dibrugarh University, Adam, on 28-29 March, 1977. 
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conquered ‘by Sultan Sikander and Shah Jalal in- 1384) From that time 
onwards the Surma Valléy,’ which consisted of the district of Sylhet and thé 
plains of Cachar, became am important- centre of Muslim settlement. The 
Muslim religion obtained converts in the Brahmaputra Valley at a much later 
date? The districts of Brahmaputra Valley were Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, 
Nowgong, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. Here the Muslims were commonly known 
as ‘Gorias,’ a term which indicated their origin from Gour, the capital of the 
Sultans of Bengal. The Assam rangé also, which divided these two valleys 
came in contact with Islam. It comprised the districts of the Garo Hills, the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the North Cachar Hills (Subdivision) and the Naga 
Hills. Like Eastern Bengal, the local converts of Assam also originated from 
amongst “the lower castes and aboriginal tribes”, ‘hese converted Muslims 
described themselves as ‘Sheikhs’. There were, however, a few families of 
Syéds and Mughals, who were descendants of Officials under the Muhammadan 
regime, and also some Pathans, who were mostly “immigrant traders”. In the 
Brahmaputra Valley the Muslim population mainly descended from the sur- 
vivors of the army of Turbuk, who invaded Assam in the thirteenth century.* 
By the end of the seventeenth century Islam as a distinct religion and the 
Muslims as a separate community emerged in Assam. They described 
themselves as Sunnis.” 


2. ROLE oF THE SUFIS: 


It is to be noted in this connection that besides the conquerors, the Sufis 
also played a vital part in the spread of Islam in Assam.’ They were, however, 
linked up with the Sufis of Bengal. Sufism was introduced in Northern India 
in the eleventh century. Through that channel it entered into Bengal, and 
Sufism was introduced into‘Assam from Bengal. To trace the early history ol 
the Sufis in Bengal we can refer to the role of Shah Sultan Rumi, a noted Sufi, 
who arrived in Mymensingh in 1053 A.D.-and to Baba Adam, another noted 
Sufi, who came to Bikrampur, Dacca, in’ the lith and 12th centuries. These 
two Sufis weré famous in Eastern Bengal. Baba Adam was also known in a 
part of Assam. Along with the arrival of Sufis in Bengal “a number of Sufi 
orders and sub-orders of Northern India were introduced into Bengal by the 
deputies (khalifahs) of the Northern Indian saints.”® These were: (i) Suhra- 
wardi, (ii) Chishti, (iii) Qalandari (wv) Madari, (v) Adami, (vi) Naqsh- 
bandi and (wii). Qadiri. As Sufism in Bengal was a continuation of Sufism 
in Northern India it “generally followed a line of development along the line 
of its flow from the fountain”.? But in- course of time under the impact of 
local conditions, customs, beliefs and practices Sufism in Bengal was modified 
and its colour changed. The general line of Sufi thought in Bengal can be 
classified into three periods: (a) early period: 12th to 14th centuries, 
(b) middie period: 15th to 17th centuries, and (c) last period : 18th to 19th 
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centuries, In the early period, the sufi preachers, belonging to different orders, 
acted as “militant propagators of Islam”. “lhe middle period witnessed the 
permanent settlement of the Sufis in different parts of the country and their 
closer contact with the local people. As a result of cultural fusion of Islam , 
and Hinduism an atmosphere of toleration grew up and Islam sprang up 
here in Bengal-with a distinct character. The last period was called a period 
of decay, and of “moral and spiritual “degradation of the Bengali Sufis”. At 
that time “Islam lost almost all its former vigour”. So, a section of puritanic 
Muslims felt the necessity for purifying Islam.” 

The main centres from which the Sufis conducted their affairs in Bengal 
and other parts of the eastern region were: (i) Varendra Centre: Maldah, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, Purnea, and, Rajmahal ‘and its surrounding places ; 
(it) Radha Centre: Burdwan, Midnapur, Hooghly, Birbhum and Bankura ; 
(iii) Vanga Centre: Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, Rajshahi, Dacca, Faridpur 
and Bakharganj; and (iv) Chattala Centre: Chittagong, Tippera, Noakhali 
and Sylhet.8- From the beginning of the thirteenth century to the end of the 
fifteenth century “the Sufis of Northern India predominated over the Sufis of 
Bengal”. Their deputies or khalifahs guided them in religious matters.? But 
this predominance came to an end with the close of the 15th century. Since 
then the Sufis of Bengal became conscious of their separate identity and exis- 
tence. They were quite capable to guide the Muslims of Bengal indepen- 
dently of their North-Indian counterparts.1° - 

If we thoroughly study the role of the Sufis we shall get a clear idea'about their 
impact on the history of Assam. It should be noted that the Sufis of the early 
period belonging to diferent orders performed various duties as saints, warriors 
and preachers. They accompanied the conquerors with their bands of 
warrior saints. Similar, things happened in the early history of Islam in 
Assam. Let me cite an example. Shah Jalal Mujarrad-i-Yamani, the third 
great Sufi-of the Suhrawardi Order, was a saint, warrior and preacher. He 
played a great part in the spread of Islam in Eastern Bengal and a large part 
of Assam bordering Bengal. His proselytizing zeal is still remembered: by 
the people of this region! He took part-in a fight against the infidels with 
a band of darvishes and spent the remaining portion of his life in the propaga- 
tion of Islam in Sylhet till his death in 1346.1? His shrine at Sylhet is a place 
of pilgrimage for the Muslims of Bengal and Assam.18 ‘Tlhus this influx of 
Sufis into Assam was possible because of the existence of various Sufi centres 
in Baer 


~ 3. Denno OF- MUSLIM POPULATION : 


By 1891 the PE and proportion of Muslims in Assam were 1,483,974 and 
27.09 per cent respectively. The percentage of Muslims was highest in the 
Punjab. Bengal stood second and Assam third in this respect. The high 
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proportion of Muslims in this province was due “to the large number found 
in Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara, the three Bengali speaking districts.” Leav- 
ing them out of account, the proportion of Muslims to the total population 
in the rest of Assam was only 4'9 per cent.!5 In studying the rate of growth 
of the Muslim population we must, of course, refer to the factor of immi- 
grants in the Surma Valley and in Goalpara district as well as in the towns 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. The number of Muslims greatly increased by 
the end of the nineteenth century “due not only to proselytism, but to the 
greater fertility of the followers of this religion”’1° The nutritious diet of 
the Muslims made them more vigorous than the Hindus. Moreover, the 
number of ‘ill-assorted marriages’ was not so large and the widows were not 
“condemned to a life of sterility.”47 ‘Along with the swelling in the ranks 
of Islam a considerable number of Muslims regularly migrated from Eastern 
Bengal to Assam. With the spread of Islam it was not difficult for them to 
move freely in this corridor of common faith. 

In 1931, the Muslims formed “30 per cent of the total population of the 
province.’ This large increase was due “principally to the continued influx 
of Mymensinghia immigrants into the Brahmaputra Valley”. It was reported 
that “the districts principally affected by this invasion were Nowgong, Kamrup 
and Darrang where Muslims increased by 152 per cent, 115 per cent and 85 
per cent respectively”. Sibsagar and Lakhimpur districts, however, remained 
untouched .in 1931 by the invading Muslim immigrants. The main direc- 
tion of the Muslim immigrants was towards the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
settlement and consolidation of the Muslim population in the Surma Valley 
was almost complete. So ‘there was little immigration into this valley and 
the increase of Muslim population in this region was “due almost entirely 
to: natural growth”. The Muslims formed 58:9 per cent of the population 
of Sylhet in 1931 “as against 56-4 per cent in 1921, 55:2 per cent in 1911, 
and 52-6 per cent in 1901; on the other hand the Hindu percentage has 
shrunk from 46:8 per cent in 1901 to 40°9 per cent in 1931.19 The same 
phenomenon was visible in the Cachar plains. The Muslim percentage of 
the population of the Cachar plains was 36:4 per cent in 1931 against 80-5 
per cent in 1901.24 The number of Muslims was, however, insignificant in 
the hill districts." As regards their occupation, the Muslims of Assam were 
mainly engaged in agriculture. They were rarely found as coolies on tea 
estates.22 Besides, a considerable number of them resides in the towns as 
shopkeepers. The percentage of Muslims engaged in legal or other profes. 
sions gradually increased along with the growth of Muslim population.23 With 
this demographc change they not only became self-conscious, but also more 
and ‘more assertive about their rights and privileges as a separate community.™4 
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4, IsLAMIZATION AND AWARENESS OF A SEPARATE EXISTENCE : 


With the spread of Islam and the growth of Muslim population in Assam, 
the Muslim theologians appeared there as the guardians and defenders of 
Islam. ‘The Muslim peasantry of Assam, like those of Bengal, were “extremely 
ignorant of the elements of their faith’. The Quran was hardly read. Some l 
of them even knew nothing about the Prophet Muhammad. They could not 
distinguish between the Muslim and non-Muslim practices. They were “excep- 
tionally lax in their religious observances.” Even certain sections of the 
community were modelled on the Hindu ‘caste system so far as eating and 
marrying were concerned.” ‘Thus they were Muslims in name only. So, the 
main issue before the Muslim theologians was how to Islamize this vast Muslim - 
population. : 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the Faraizis and the Tarikhah- 
i-Muhammadiva or the Indian Wahhabis launched socio-religious reform move- 
ments to purify Islam in Bengal.2° As a result of this revivalist movement 
the processes of Islamization on orthodox lines were very much strengthened 
in this region. The entire Muslim belt of the Eastern region, running from 
Bengal to Assam, came under the impact of this movement. The followers 
of this movement in Assam moved with a crusading zeal. Like the Mujaddidiya 
revivalist movement of the time of the Great Mughals this movement also 
had a Pan-Islamic and anti-Hindu content.?? Naturally, it developed a spirit 
of exclusiveness among the Muslims of Assam.. During this time Karamat 
Ali (1800-1873) of Jaunpur, a disciple of Syed Ahmed of Rae Bareilly, became 
very .famous as a socio-religious reformer. Since 1835 he made Bengal 
the centre of his activities and moved among the Muslims of Eastern India 
to baptize them with the true spirit of Islam, He even moved among the 
- Nagas of Assam to preach his ideas there. For about forty years he visited 
various parts of Bengal, Assam and the islands of Bay of Bengal and recruited 

a large number of followers. He was a very good organizer. Discarding 

anti-British aspects of the Faraizi and Wahhabi movements he gave a new 
direction to the socio-religious reform movement of the Muslim society. 
Accepting British rule as a historical reality he made concerted efforts to 
purify Islam. His movement was known as ta’aiyuni movement.*® Though 
the Faraizi, Wahhabi and Ta’aiyuni sects differed on some religious matters, 
the net result of their activities was almost the same, ie. they strengthened 
the processes of Islamization in Bengal and Assam. ‘T{he vast Muslim masses 
residing in the rural, urban and tribal sectors of Assam became aware of their 
` existence as a distinct socio-religious group fundamentally different from the 

Hindus.”® ; 

In this connection we must also keep in mind the social map of Assam, 
showing “the broad religious and social composition of the population of each 
district in the province”. The number of indigenous castes and tribes in 
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Assam is large and the number of immigrants who have swarmed! into this 
area since 1871 is vast and varied. It is therefore difficult to prepare a detailed 
and accurate social map. Nevertheless, from the..Census Reports we gel a 
fairly good idea. While the Muslim reformers were .active in spreading and 
purifying Islam, the Hindu reformers:did not sit idle#° Though from “1000. 
B.C. onwards, a silent Aryanisation of Assam was evidently taking place,” the 
grip of Hinduism was not equally felt everywhere in Assam.® The entry 
of Hinduism in the Ahom Court during the reign of King Sudang-pha 
Bamuni-Kowar (1397-1407) brought a great change in Hinduism. The first 
Ahom king who formally accepted Hinduism was Jayadvaja Singha (1648-63) 82. 
Besides, the great neo-Vaisnava movement ‘of the sixteenth century also made 
contribution towards the spread of Hinduism in Assam. This was led by 
Sankaradeva (1449-1568), the prophet of the Vaishnava Renaissance? As a 
result of the activities of the socio-religious reformers of the Hindu community 
large number of tribal people were gradually absorbed into the Hindu fold.3! 
The main cause for the large increase in the Hindu population was the pro- 
paganda work of the Hindu .Sabha among the primitive tribes in the Brahma- 
putra Valley% In this way the sphere of influence of Hinduism was also 
enlarged and the spirit of exclusiveness gave a new direction to Hindu mind. 
At a later period the Christian missionaries also entered the field.#¢ The 
spirit of exclusiveness, as reflected in the religious life, generated tension in 
due course in the politics of Assam. $ 
5. Invasion OF LAND-HUNGRY BENGALI IMMIGRANTS: . 

} ‘ CS eiia : 

The most important event in the history of Muslims'in Assam was “the 
invasion of a vast horde of land-hungry Bengali immigrants, mostly Muslims, 
from the districts of Eastern Bengal,” particularly from Mymensingh, from 
1906 to. 1931.87 They invaded the charlamds of Goalpara in 1911. By 1921 
the first army corps of the invaders had conquered the whole. district of 
Goalpara. The second army corps which followed them consolidated their 
position in Goalpara and conquered Nowgong during the years 1921-1931. 
Thereafter, the: Barpeta Subdivision of .Kamrup had, fallen to their attack. 
Darrang was also invaded by them.. By 1931,: the few thousand Mymen- 
singhias arrived in North Lakhimpur.38 In this way they: seized the vacant 
areas in the Assam Valley with wonderful rapidity. It was reported in 1931 
that “without| fuss, without tumult, without undue truble to the district revenue 
staffs, a population which must amount to over half a million has transplanted 
itself from “Bengal to the Assam Valley during the last twentyfive years” 
Fhis was compared with “the mass movement of a large body of ants’.8* At 
first the East Bengal colonists settled on Government waste lands. But their 
hunger for land was so great that they frequently -encroached on Government 
reserves aud on lands belonging to local people, ‘So the colonists were involved 
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in friction with the indigenous population. To regularize settlement and 
prevent friction the Government adopted certain rules in 1920. This was 
known as the Line System. A Special Colonization Officer was appointed for 
this purpose. Boundary lines were specified in the district for the exclusive 
settlement of the immigrants. They were not allowed to occupy lands near 
„Assamese villages by trespass or purchase.‘ But these steps failed to protect 
the Assamese villages. The violation of the Line System became a serious 
law and order problem. Government even fined and ejected many immi- 
grants for unlawful occupation of lands.41 .Centring round this Line System 
tension generated in Assam politics. The Muslims demanded its abolition. 
On the other hand the Assamese Hindus and other local people demanded its 
rigid enforcement. The Assamese Hindus were afraid of losing their predo- 
minant position in the province, So the slogan of ‘Assamese race in danger’ 
was raised by them. On the other hand, the Assamese Muslims. welcomed the 
immigrants, They thought that in due course these Muslims would be 
‘Assamised like the Ahoms and Kalitas, and thus the base of Muslim Politics 
‘in Assam would be strong.” Thus the public opinion of Assam was divided 
on communal lines. The Line System remained as a great sore of Assam 
Politics till the last days of the British Raj.‘ 


G. IMPACT OF TWO-NATION THEORY ON MUSLIM MIND: 


The processes of Islamization brought the Muslims of Assam in close touch 
with the all-India Muslim politics. By the end of the nineteenth century 
the Muslims of Assam emerged as a distinct community and from the beginn- 
ing of the twentieth century they came forward to assert their rights in the 
political and administrative matters of the province. he concept of two- 
nation entered the Surma Valley and the Assam Valley along with the Muslim 
reformers and political propagandists from the neighbouring districts of Bengal. 
Mymensingh not only supplied land-hungry Muslim invaders, it also exported 
Bengali literature on Islamic theology to Assam. In order to make the Bengali 
Muslims aware of the Islamic ways of life several books and papers in Bengali 
were published at the end of the nineteenth century under the patronage of 
Muslim zamindars of Mymensingh. The Maulavis and Maulanas were closely 
associated with this venture. The publication of Zobdatel Masael, Vol. 1, 
enumerating the essence of Islam, from Karatia, Mymensingh, in 1873, created 
a great stir among the vast Bengali speaking Muslims who were quite ignorant 
of religious practices and customs.4# The publication of another book in 
Bengali entitled Hindu-Mugsalman in 1888 made them conscious of their 
separate existence.4® Various Muslim periodicals were also published in Bengal 
during this time. ‘This Islamic literature moulded the Muslim mind of Bengal 
and Assam on orthodox-communal lines. And this process was accelerated by 
various Anjumans or associations which sprang up in different parts of Assam 
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by the end of the nineteenth century. The Matilana and Maulavis utilised the 
Anjumans as their platforms for propagating Islam and unifying the Muslims 
in a separate organization.‘¢ Naturally, they had no difficulty in frustrating 
the efforts of unorthodox and liberal minded people. They did not hesitate 
to distort facts they did not even feel shy to claim that Maulavi Muhammad 
Naimuddin was the first translator of the Quran into Bengali. As a result of 
their propaganda the Muslim ‘masses were not aware of the fact that the first 
translator of the Quran was Bhai Girish Chandra Sen (1835-1910), who 
translated and published the first two parts of the Quran in 1881 and 1882 
respectively, Being influenced by the ideal of new human society he trans- 
lated the Quran from Arabic into Bengali and the first Bengali version of the 
whole Quran was published in 1886. It is interesting to note that this Quran 
was produced from Mymensing, the centre of orthodox Islamic literature.47 
Besides the Quran, Bhai Girish Chandra Sen also translated several books on 
Islam from Arabic, Persian and Urdu into Bengali. But the orthodox 
Maulavis and authors intentionally kept the Muslim masses at a distance from 
Girish Chandra’s works. Thus the Muslims of Assam got no scope to acquaint 
themselves with this liberal approach to theological studies. From this example 
one can gauge the impact of communal spirit on the Muslims of Assam.48 ` 

At the end of thé nineteenth century the two-nation theory was in a mascent 
form in the Muslim political thought in India. This idea got wide pub- 
licity among the educated Muslims of Northern India when a leader like 
Sir Syed Ahmad propounded: it in 1888.49 This theory was more explicitly 
developed by Iqbal in 1930 in his address to the Muslim League Session at 
Allahabad. He envisaged a Muslim India within India. He considered Mus- 
iims as a separate political and cultural group. In fact, from 1908 to his 
death in 1938 Iqbal was a staunch supporter of Pan-Islamism, and [or this he 
associated politics with religion and culture. It should be noted that imme- 
diately after his Presidential Address at Allahabad, Iqbal. was adored by the 
Muslim politcians as their philosopher -and guide. Iqbal spoke of the feasi- 
bility of carving out some parts of India to form an Islamic state in the 
North-West and North-East zones which were, according to him, historical 
homelands of Muslims. There was no doubt that Iqbal’s scheme of 1930 
was through a ziz-zag course in Indian politics, transformed into a demand 
for Pakistan. For this reason he was rightly called the Father of Pakistan.5° 
‘Taking a cue from his views a group of Muslim students at Cambridge 
launched the Pakistan Movement in 1933. They demanded three separate home- 
lands for the-Muslims of North-West India, Bengal and Assam, and Hydera- 
bad.51 At last, in March 1940, M. A. Jinnah, leader of the All-India Muslim 
League, gave a concrete shape to the concept of two-nations in the form of 
a resolution known as the Pakistan Resolution. Since then jt-became the 
battle cry of the major portion of Indian Muslims.52 

As the Muslims of Assam were identified with the mainstream 
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of Muslim thought in India, the: Muslim League of Assam could easily guide 
them in accordance: with this ‘spirit.. It did not leave any stone unturned to 
Implement the Pakistan Scheme in that’ province. Now, :the demand for the 
abolition of thé Line System was mixed up with the demand for a six-Province 
Pakistan including Assam. But the Pakistan Scheme and the Cabinet Misssion’s 
Grouping’ clauses were stoutly opposed by the Congress leaders of Assam." 
Moreover, the Congress leaders of Assam wanted to “carve out a linguistically 
more homogeneous province” by handing over Sylhet to East Pakistan. The 
whole atmosphere was yitiated with communal passion and regional chauvi- 
nism which ultimately resulted in the cession ‘of the Muslim majority area 
of hese from Assam to East’ Pakistan along with the partition of India 
in 19475 


7. CONEDE REMARKS : 

I cannot conclude this papér without making some observation on the 
following questions: (i) Were the cause of the strained feeling between the 
Hindus and the Muslims ‘extra-provincial’?’ (ti) Was there any difference 
between the Assamese and the Bengali Muslims? iiy Why did the joint 
Hindu-Muslim efforts fail ? 

(i) It is known from facts that the relations beive the Hindus and the 
Muslims had undergone a decided change for the worse during the period 
1920-1930. This was noticeable both in Sylhet and in the Brahmaputra 
Valley.55 C.S. Mullan, I.C.S., in his report worte that the ‘Communal infec- 
tion’ had spread to'Assam “from largér provinces where the political ‘struggle 
has been more acute.”5¢ In making'this statement Mullan 'mainly depended 
on the opinion of Maulana Abdul. Hye Chaudhuri, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who stated that the causes of the strained feeling between these two 
communities were ‘mostly extra-provincial’.57 '` Abdul Hye Chaudhuri was of 
opinion ‘that Assam’s peace was disturbed by the communal riots in other 
parts of India. The Press also with its news of the abduction of Hindu women 
and obstruction of Hindu religious procession by the Muslims inflamed com- 
munal passion in the province. The economic domination of the Hindu. 
moneéy:lenders’ ‘and landlords also generated ill-feeling between the Hindus on 
the one ‘hand and’ the Muslims of East Bengal and Sylhet on the other. As 
the Congress ‘and the Hindu Mahasabha were determined to maintain 
this domination the strained ‘relations between the communities remained.’ 
Both Mullan and Abdul Hye Chaudhuri made this diagnosis in 1931. But, > 
both of them missed: one important point, ie. the impact of the processes of 
{slamization on Muslim mind. They ignored the fact that by the end of the 
nineteenth century the soil of Assam became fertile enough to produce a 
communal tree. For this reason the ‘extra-provincial’ factors got easy and 
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(ii) There was no doubt that despite a common cies the Muslims of 
Assam were broadly divided into two categories: Assamese Muslims and 
Muslims. The Assamese Muslims were linked up with the Asamiya speaking 
people, whereas the Bengali Muslims had connection with the. Bengali-speak- 
ing Eastern Bengal. These bilingual features were quite prominent in their 
behaviour and activities. The Assamese Muslims, descendants of the priso- 
ners and officials under the’ Muslim regime or the local. converts of the earliest 
period, were telatively better-off and educationally advanced.5® Along with 
the growth of Assamese Nationality the Assamese. Muslims emerged with a 
dual character, wiz. as Assamese and as Muslims. As Assamese, they took part 
to a certain extent in the common development of Assam along with their 
Hindu counterparts. At the same time they had close links with all shades 
of Muslims in Assam as a distinct and separate community. So, on various 
issues the Assamese and the Bengali Muslims followed identical lines. Still 
they had differences. ‘The Bengali Muslims were quite conscious of their 
numerical strength as well as their identity as a separate linguistic group. 
Moreover, the immigrant Muslims were well aware of their contributions to 
the economic growth of the province.®* As the percentage of Bengali Muslims 
was much higher in comparison with the Assamese Muslims the prestige and 
position of the Muslim leaders in Assam politics greatly depended on their 
hold on them. So there was struggle for leadership among these two groups 
of Muslims. This was reflected in the rivalry between Maulana Bhasani and 
Muhammad Saadulla.*t l : 

Another feature of Muslim politics in Assam was this that along with the 
spread of the two-nation theory in Assam the bulk of Assamese Muslims subscribed 
to it? It may be mentioned here that on political considerations the Muslims 
of Sylhet were opposed to the merger of Sylhet with Bengal since 1928.83 They 
got the-support of the Assamese Muslims. It revealed that to stréngthen 
their position in Assam politics both the Assamese Muslims and the Bengali 
« Muslims took a common stand. So in discussing this issue these factors should 
be taken into consideration. 

(iii) The causes for which Hindu-Muslim joint efforts failed are many. I 
have referred to some of them in my paper. There was no doubt that the 
{9th century social reformers, the Congress, the militant nationalists, the 
Khilafat movement and various other organizations contributed to the growth 
of modern Assam on liberal and democratic lines. As a result Assam was 
connected with the mainstream of Indian nationalism. But in spite of this 
trend communal and regional pressures became predominant features in Assam 
politics. Communalism, nationalism and regionalism were so closely mixed 
up that the politics in Assam developed a complex character. It was, there- 
fore, not at all’ difficult for Hindu and Muslim communalism to proliferate in 
this typical geographical and political setting. So, again and again, the efforts 
of those who tried to channelise the people in liberal-democratic lines were 
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frustrated. The Hindus and the Muslims could not move together though 
Assam had witnessed several Coalition Ministries. The appeal of religion 
and communal interest was so great to the people that they could not evaluate 
the whole situation in its broader economic and political contexts. For that 
reason the Communists in Assam could only maintain “a united platorm of 
Hindu and Muslim peasantry in certain pockets” of Sylhet; and the Muslim 
Nankars of Sylhet, who took red flag in their hands and -campaigned against 
Pakistan, failed ‘to attract people behind this political slogan through they 
moved in the right direction.®* So, if we miss to study this impact of Islami- 
zation on them we shall fail to study the rele of the Muslims in Assam politics 
as a distinct factor. 
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Number and Proportion of Musalmans in each district 





District 


Cachar Plains 
Sylhet 
Goalpara 


Lakhimpur 
North Cachar 
Naga Hills 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
Garo Hills 
North Lushai (Civil and 
' Military) ' 


Total for the Province 
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Number of Musalmans 


Percentage on total 
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population 
1881 1891 1881 1891 
92,393 112,846 31.45 80.70 
1,015,531 1,128,984 51.57 52.16 
104,777 124,455 23.48 27.51 
50,452 55,350 782 8.72 
15,504 18,454 5.67 5.99 
12,074 14,187 3.88 4.10 
15,665 19,805 4.23 4.33 
5,824 8,086 3.23 8.18 
3 15 Ol 07 
94 209 10 AT 
570 820 33 .17 
4,135 5,597 3.77 4.60 
216 10 56 
1,317,022 1,483,974 26.98 27.09 


[ Vide, Ibid, p. 87] 





Comparing, the strength of the Musalman religion in Assam with that in other provinces 








Province Percentage of Province Percentage of 
Musalmans Musalmans 
Assam 26.98 Madras 6.20 
Bengal 31.22 North-West Provinces 18.44 
Behar 7.02 Punjab 51.35 
Bombay 18.36 Baroda 8.01 
Burma 4.52 Central India 5.51 
Central Provinces 2.48 Hyderabad 9.4) 
Coorg 7.03 Mysore t 4.79 





1bIbid, p. 88. 


[Vide Ibid, p. 88] 
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BENGAL NOBLES IN POLITICS: 1911-19 


‘ 


"P. C. MAHTAB 


People with titles of Nawab and Raja upwards were officially classified in the 
Civil List as nobles. Their life style, attitudes, and sense of belonging to a 
group superior to the rest of society distinguished. them as a status group as 
defined by sociologists such as Max Weber!. During British hegemony the 
Bengal nobles’ traditional authority, - based on depersonalised charismtic 
influence?, over the socio-economic life of the province was all pervasive. 
But in British India the socio-political function of any group, and its impor- 
tance and position within the Indian fabric, must necessarily be measured 
from two different stand-points: its authority over its compatriots, and its 
capacity to influence the Raj. Without the former the latter would be 
impossible, and without the latter the former would be superficial authority. 
The nobles’ eminence in Bengal society is universally recognised. But, des- 
pite their pretensions, it is a well known fact that by the twentieth century 
they had been deprived of all political authority. The question that leaps 
to mind is whether they had ahy political function whatsoever. 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century political attitude of the British 
in India took a new slant. The terrible events of the Sepoy Mutiny brought 
home to the Administration the dangers arising from the relative exclusion 
of Indians from the legislative process*. Consequently it became an accepted 
practice to circulate proposed. legislation for opinion ‘of ‘leading political 
associations and eminent individuals of the province. By the turn of the 
century this form of consultative politics was at its height. Numerous poli- 
tical associations, representing various interest groups, were used by the 
Administration as sounding boards of local opinion.and by the Bengalis as 
lobbies to apply pressure on the Government. 

The most well known political association is undoubtedly the Indian Asso- 
. ciation founded by Suréndranath Banerjea which, by the beginning of this 
century, became the local body of the Indian National Congress. However, 
a close scrutiny reveals that it did not have the exclusive ear of the Adminis- 
tration as interpreters of Indian interests. In fact there were many officially 
recognised associations of equal standing which the Government consulted®. 
Each association was considered specialist on specific subjects and, when such 
matters arose, those particular bodies were asked to opine. Out of the lot, 
six associations were called upon practically very time when such advice 
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was required, Doubtless it was so because they could influence the largest 
number of people and affect the most important sections of the community. 
These six associations were the Indian Association, the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, the Bengal Landholders Association, the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, the Bengal Presidency Moslem League, and the Central National 
Muhammadan Association of Calcutta. 

It is well known that, during the early decades of the century, the leader- 
ship of the Indian Association was vested in Surendranath Banerjea and his 
associates such as Rash Behari Ghose, Bhupendranath Basu, and Ambica 
Charan Majumdar who were popularly described as nationalist leaders. 
‘They claimed that they were the true spokesmen of the Bengali people. But, 
on close study, it is discernable that in fact they had little or nothing to do 
with the other five major associations. On the contrary it was the nobles in 
whom their leadership was vested. 

The turn of the century found Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore the lead- 
ing personality in the British Indian Association. With his death his adopted 
son and successor, Maharaja Prodyot Coomar Tagore, followed by the Maharaja 
of Burdwan along with Raja Reshee Case Law as Secretary dominated the 
proceedings. The Vice Presidents were the Maharajas of Kassimbazar and 
Susang, and Raja Peary Mohan Mookerjee*. The Bengal Landholders Asso- 
ciation was inaugurated in 1911 under the Presidency of Maharaja Surja 
Kanta Acharjya of Muktagacha, the Secretary being the Maharaja of Natore. 
Other prominent members of the society were the Nawab of Dacca, Nawabs 
Hossain Haidar, Shamsul Huda, Syed Moazzin Hossain, and the Maharajas 
of Kassimbazar and Dighapatia. The Maharaja of Kassimbazar succeeded 
the Maharaja of Muktagacha as-President with the Maharaja of Dighapatia 
as Vice President and Nawab Shamsul Huda as Secretary. The Maharaja of 
Kassimbazar in his turn was succeeded by the Maharaja of Dighapatia with 
Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhury as one of the joint Secretaries. ‘The 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce was presided over by Raja Reshee 
Case Law. The other prominent noblemen in the Chamber were the 
Maharaja of Kassimbazar, Rajas Peary Mohan Mookerjea and Shew Bux Bogla, 
and Nawab Sujatali Beg’. But the most effective members were the Laws®. 
They dominated the proceedings to the extent that the Indian Association 
maintained that the ‘Benga] National Chamber of Commerce is a one family 
show®”. The leadership of the Centra] Nationa] Muhammadan Association 
comprised Nawabs Abdur Rahman, Abdul Jubbar, and Syed Nawab Ali 
Chaudhury while the prominent personalities of the Presidency Moslem 
League were the Nawab of Dacca, and Nawabs Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhury, 
Shamsul Huda, Serajul Islam. This analytical study of the office bearers 
of the six major associations brings to light that, unlike the nationalist leaders, 
the nobles could justly claim that they were inter-organisation leaders of the 
province. An assessment of the subjects on which the Government sought 
opinions of the various associations will reveal the extent to which the nobles 
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as intermediaries in public affairs could inflyence the political direction of 
the Raj. j . 4 

The Government sought the Indian Association’s specialised advice on 
matters connected with proposed legislation on municipal questions and on 
matters of direct interest to the educated community in particular. Both the 
Muslim associations were specially consulted on the political, educational, 
commercial, and other interest of the Muslims. The Government particularly 
consulted the National Chamber in connection with the interests of industry, 
trade and commerce. The British Indian Association was consulted on questions 
relating to the protection of the interests of the landholders’? and the rural 
public. In a country where the cultivator had not yet received an education 
the Administration necessarily had to rely on landholders for advice on rural 
matters'4. The Bengal Landholders Association was also consulted on land 
questions and other major legislations in the province!®. In other words, 
the Indian Association, dominated by nationalist leaders, was consulted on 
municipal questions and other matters concerning the educated community : 
a very small group indeed. On the other hand, the five associations domi- 
nated by the nobles jointly covered a much wider area affecting a far greater 
portion of the population. They were expected to advise on. political, edu- 
cational, commercial, and other matters of interest to the Muslim community ; 
on questions connected with industry, trade and commerce; and on issues 
affecting landholders and the rural public. 

Domination of the nobles over the political associations representing ‘various 
interest groups was markedly visible in the deputations that visited Govern- 
ment House with petitions and memorandums. It is significant that the 
deputation that called to welcome Carmichael as the new Governor comprised 
‘the Maharaja of Burdwan, Nawab Serajul Islam, Raja Reshee Case Law, the 
Maharaja of Kassimbazar, and Rash Behari Ghose representing the British 
Indian Association, the Bengal Presidency Moslem League, the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal Landholders Association, and the Indian 
Association respectively’, Moreover, when a combined effort was called for, 
even the Indian Association accepted a nobleman as the spokesman of the 
deputation. To insist on one of their own group being selected would most 
l probably have been outvoted by the others. An example of such a deputa- 
tion was during| the reception organised for Hardinge. It comprised the 
British Indian Association, the Indian Association, the Bengal Presidency 
Moslem League, the Imperial League, the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, the Marwari Association, and the Bengal Landholders Association. 
The joint address was presented by the Maharaja of Burdwan. He was the 
President of the British Indian Association, a founder member and President 
of the Imperial League, a prominent member of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and the biggest landholder in the province. Thus he was in a 
position to directly represent four of the seven associations forming the 
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A detailed study of their ecorts as intermediaries reveals that the. nobles ° 

were.rather effective during the decade under review. Often their advice 
Was sought and attended to by the Administration. For certain issues they 
acted: in a group, while for others as individual leaders of specific political 
associations. As a body they were well suited for purposes such as making 
arrangements for ceremonials, issues pertaining to landholding, mobilization 
of public*opinion for war efforts, and providing conservative opinions on 
constitutional reforms. As individuals, over and above representing specific 
political’ associations, a nobleman had the advantage of having territorial, 
socio-economic and inter-organisationa] inlluence.. Raja Reshee Case Law was 
a perfect example of such a person. His influence and experience in the 
Bengal National Chamber made him a prime candidate whenever the Govern- 
ment required an Indian representative in committees dealing with issues 
pertaining to trade and commerce. Moreover, being the Secretary of. the 
British Indian Association, a senior zamandar, and an important dalpati, his 
influence covered a much wider area than merely the Indian commercial com- 
munity. Regarding committees dealing with Muslim questions the trium- 
verate comprising the Nawab of Dacca, and Nawabs Syed Nawab Ali 
Chaudhury and Shamsul Huda was a formidable combination to rely on. For 
committees dealing with controversial issues which could upset the educated 
Bengalis as well as the European residents, requiring a person capable of 
exerting balanced influence, the Maharaja of Burdwan seems to have been 
relied on. Being a conservative loyalist, the premier zamindar, an important 
dalpati, a well known patron of education and intellectual societies, and the 
President of the British Indian Association, made him well suited for the 
delicate tasks. 
: The turn of the decade was marked by the King’s visit to Calcutta. The 
Imperial Government hoped that a darbar in India, followed by an Imperial 
visit to Bengal, would regenerate a sense of loyalty to the throne which had 
been‘ badly shaken by the 1905 partition of Bengal. It was essential to carry 
out the programme with a great deal of diplomatic efficiency. The British 
Indian Assocation was heavily relied upon to formulate the programme for 
the occasion. Most of the functions were entrusted to committees and sub- 
committees comprising of and presided over by noblemen’. 

To reduce the pressure of work upon the High Court the Government 
suggested in 1911-12 that there should be no appeal from the judgement of 
a single judge in a civil case passed in revision, or in exercise of the Court’s 
general power of superintendence over subordinate courts, or that there should 
be no appeal from a single appelate judge unless the disputed matter exceeded 


‘a specific sum. The British Indian Association pointed out that the right 


to appeal was highly valued and advised the Government successfully to drop 
the proposal's. 
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With the transfer of capital it was proposed to.abolish the Board of Revenue 
from 1912 and transfer its powers to the Executive Council along with the 
seven divisional commissioners of the province. The Maharaja of Burdwan 
mobilised his fellow zamindars to raise a concerted protest as the amendment 
would result in their cases being dealt with at 4 ‘semi-amateur’ leveli". More- 
over, according to convention, counsel: could not appear before the Gover-, 
nor-in-Council!§, After considerable wrangling with the Bengal Government, 
the opponents ultimately convinced the Secretary of State to retain the Board! 
as a seperate, unit!®, 

Despite the transfer of the political capital, the commercial capital of the 
sub-continent remained Calcutta. The port had developed without any syste- 
matic planning and had become cumbersome. In 1913 the Administration 
formed a Committee of seven to look into the matter. Raja Reshee Case Law 
was the Indian , representative. Amongst.the issues involved the most con- 
troversial was a proposal to discontinue bookings from the: Eastern Bengal 
, State Railway located near Hatkhola Bazar to the section of the Port Com- 
missioner’s line situated at Chitpur®4. Realising that the move would lead 
to the present Bengali dealers and capitalists of Hatkhola being ousted by 
merchants of Cossipore, the Raja submitted a note of dissent? A long argu- 
ment ensued? but the Raja’s strong note of dissent was accepted by the 
Government?’. 

It was in this very port that the Government faced a most unexpected crisis 
in the following-months. Six hundred Punjabi emigrants to Canada were 
refused entry and returned after being confined in their ship, Komagata Maru, 
at Vancouver port for six-months. On arrival at Calcutta the tense passen- 
‘ gers caused a violent riot which had to be suppressed by police action. The 
affair was of an extremely delicate nature. ‘The War had begun and the 
_ passengers comprised Sikhs and Jats, the most important sections of the mili- 
tary population of India™%. The matter further involved inter- provincial, 
inter-colony, and imperial relationships. A commission of officials and non- 
officials was formed to look into the matter®. It was difficult to select a 
-Bengali, non-official suitable for the task. Carmichael pointed out that a per- 
sonality was required who could satisfy the Bengalis as well as the rest of the 
country. The person ultimately selected was the Maharaja of Burdwan”. 
The Bengalee acknowledged the wisdom of the appointment, for the Maharaja 
„wasa recognised leader of both the ‘landed nobility’ and ‘other educated com- 
munity’27, The Maharaja found answers to questions bothering the Indian 
community of Bengal and Punjab and also satisfied the agitated Europeans 
. of Calcutta.?8 

The Komagata Maru episode brought to the surface the European commu- 
.mity’s fear of the malcontents. The Bengali poison of ‘anarchism’ showed 
tendencies of spreading into other parts of India. Fleetwood Wilson in his 
‘ report on „Bengal emphasised that complete collapse of law and order was just 
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round the corner®®, Hardinge decided to seek local help and suggested to 
the Maharaja of Burdwan that he and the other leading men of the province 
should give the problem their serious consideration®®. Later, from the Chau 
of the British Indian Association, the Maharaja pleaded: for greater sympathy 
between the police and the public? -It was a delicate subject. The public 
complained that the police were unsympathetic and, instead of being a pro- 
tection for the people, had added a new terror to their existence’?, On the 
other hand, the police complained that they received little help from the 
people in their increasingly difficult task of detecting serious crimes. Tread- 
ing his way carefully the Maharaja diplomatically abstained from throwing 
blame on one side or the other’. He recommended the appointment of a 
commission ‘to enquire into the real cause of the strdined relationship 
between the public and the police’ in a memorial of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation". Carmichael accepting the proposal appointed Gourley to enquire 
into the internal conditions of the police and suggest methods of improving 
the relationship between the police and the public’ which resulted in the 
reorganisation of the superior staff of the Calcutta Polices, 

Interna] security was an essential need during the War. It worried 
the authorities that the Muslims of India would find the British attitude 
towards the Muslim countries in the Balkans and the Middle East unpalat- 
able®®. To consider the possibility of rapid erosion of loyalty the Govern- 
ment decided that the Nawab of Dacca and his associates were its best asset 
during the critical period#, They were constantly consulted and were 
expected to control the emotions of the Muslim community. i 

Difficulties in the Middle East also created problems connected with the 
annual pilgrim traffic to Mecca. To overcome the difficulties the Government 
of India favoured granting monopoly of the traffic to a single firm“ and the 
adoption of a system of compulsory return tickets‘*, The proposal was circu- 
lated for opinion. The Presidency Moslem League disapproved of the plan*’ 
and the Nawab of Dacca pointed out that in the évent of the death of a 
pilgrim, or in the event of a devout pilgrim wishing to remain in Hedjaz, the 
return fare should be made over to the Central Haj Committee Fund. The 
Nawab of Murshidabad also disapproved of the proposed measure. Realising 
the shortcomings of the scheme a fresh proposal was put forward. It was 
suggested that paid secretaries should be attached to the provincial Haj com- 
mittees and that a repatriation fund should be established with a lakh of 
rupees contributed by the Government and an equal amount raised by the 
Muslim community. This time the Nawab of Murshidabad in his private 
capacity and Nawab A.F.M. Abdur Rahaman on behalf of the Muhammadan 
Literary Society of Calcutta*® endorsed the scheme. But some nobles such as 
Nawabzada Asrafuddin as President of the Hooghly District Haj Committee‘? 
and the spokesman of Central National Muhammadan Association** pointed 
uut that compulsory contribution by the relatively poor Muslim community 
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would be detrimental. While this controversy was in progress, in a meeting 
of the Calcutta: Haj Committee a -proposal to raise the minimum tonnage of 
pilgrim ships from five hundred to two thousand. tons was put forward. 
Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhury vehemently opposed and prevented the 
proposal from being carried as he realised that this was a method: of intro- 
ducting the already rejected monopoly traffic scheme by the back door. When 
the Government ultimately worked out the scheme it was decided that the 
question of minimum tonnage would, be deferred till after the War'® and 
instructed local authirities to more actively persuade the Muslim community 
to contribute to the fund®1, 

The last important adlvisory task that’ the Bengali leaders and the major 
associations were called upon to perform was to opine on the proposed cons- 
titutional reforms which came into effect after the War. Ten associations’ 
representatives were selected for interview with Montagu and seventeen indi- 
viduals were required to- give their opinions in writing. Of the delegates that 
called on the Secretary of State seven were led by noblemen and of the indi- 
viduals eight were of the same group®. Since the question was of an all- 
‘India importance it is difficult to ascertain how far their opinion influenced 
the decision of the Imperial Government. 

From this selective study of their activities during the period under review 
it becomes apparent that the nobles’ political function had undergone a com- 
plete change: from being political administrators under the Mughal Nawabs 
they had become unofficial intermediaries in public affairs by the twentieth 
century. That their effort in acting as a bridge between the rulers and the 
ruled was acknowledged by the Administration is apparent from the numerous 
occasions they were called upon to help in public enquiries, assess public 
mood, and mobilise public opinion. Having become aware of this, one is 
left mystified by the fact that they were unable to retain their eminence in 
the next decades. The main reason for their decline lies in their performance 
-in the Legislative Council: an area where they could not avoid public com- 
parison with the nationalist leaders by remaining depersonalised behind 
closed doors. $ 

In the second decade of this -century the Bengal nobles found themselves 
entrusted by the Administration with a specific task of acting as a counterpoise 
to the ‘belligerent’ nationalists in the Council. Consequently, there ensued 
a bitter conflict with the nationalist leaders. Despite their efforts to retain 
the leadership in the political field, the nobles were outshone in the chamber 
by the others at every turn. 

As pointed out before, the Mutiny convinces the Government of the 
dangers arising out of the exclusion of Indians- from the legislative process. 
Along with-the decision to circulate proposed legislations this attitude also 
resulted in the passing of the India Council Act 1861 in accord with which 
the Bengal Legislative Council with nominated members was created5%, It 
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was another thirty years before the Council developed further. In 1892 the 
elective principle was introduced and Indian members gained some parity in 
numbers with the Europeans". The first decade of this century experienced 
the next constitutional concession. The underlying idea of the changes intro- 
duced in 1909 was to associate the non-officials to a greater extent with the 
Government in the decision of public questions. The Legislative Council 
was expanded and given a larger elected element. It was also given a non- 
official—elected and nominated—majority. 

The nature of the 1909 Council reforms was worked out between Morley 
and Minto. A close scrutiny of Minto’s letters to Morley reveals that he was 
greatly occupied with the ‘Bengalee agitators.’ Fraser, commenting on 
Minto’s assessment, stated that what was required was a ‘system of election 
which will secure truely representative men’ as the current policy was ‘develop- 
ing a large number of men who talk recklessly and make impossible demands™. 
Minto noted that his object was ‘to secure the representation of landed pro- 
prietors, and of those who have a stake in the country’. Supported by his 
subordinates in India, he pressed that the great landholders and the Muslims 
be given special consideration as conservatives on whom the Administration 
could rely®?, In Bengal the leadership of both groups was vested in the 
nobles. Moreover, they also dominated the Indian commercial community. 
‘Thus it came to pass that their function as legislators became the preservation 
of loyalty and conservatism in the Council. 

Having virtually forced the British to revoke the Bengal partition, the 
nationalists went into the 19T] electoral contest full of confidence. This 
„political group could be recognised as the educated, westernised elite: all its 
members had graduated from Calcutta and English universities and had joined 
[various professions®8. On the other hand the nobles, as Raja Peary Mohan 
Mookerjee pointed out, found no charm in formal education. ‘He looks upon 
it in open scorn as a thing by which humbler people got their bread. He 
thas hardly any regard for men without title and a long pedigree, however 

. great their natural gifts and acquirements may be®’. 

The results of the election were totally unexpected. Only three of his im- 
mediate followers were elected with Surendranath Banerjea to the Council®, 
The rest were from the landholder’s community. But Surendranath was not 
the type to be discouraged by such adversities. He concentrated successfully 
in organising the Indian members behind him to form a group closely resembl- 
ing a formal party. From the day the new Council assembled it was obvious 
that Surendranath was to be the leader of the formidable ‘opposition’. ‘The 
exceptions were. nine noblemen®, A close study of the divisions taken for 
various motions®* show that Surendranath was unable to bring them in line 
with the other Indian members. Moreover,'as a reaction to Surendranath’s 
effort as an unofficial party whip, it soon became the rule that officials, unless 
released by the President, must vote with the Government™. In time it became 
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apparent that, in practice, the European non-officials also sided with the 
Government®. : Thus it would not be wrong to suggest that the House com- 
prised 24 Treasury members, 18 Opposition members, and 9 Independents®. 

The nobles’ approach to issues, which according to them was independent 
and responsible, was voiced by the Maharaja of Burdwan when he said that 
he ‘did not recognise any sides in Council. There was only one party here 
that was to carry on good Government®”. This attitude brought them under 
severe criticism from the ‘Opposition’. 

As early as 1911 in the previous Council Maharaja Tagore was viciously 
accused of misuse of responsibility. Speaking on the Calcutta Improvement 
Bill A. Chaudhuri maintained that the Maharaja had abstained from voting 
as he was afraid of incurring the wrath of the Government®’. Surely in that 
‘case he would have voted with the Givernment. The Raja of Kakina was 
also severely criticised for abstaining during the resolution on the Sanitary 
Committee: a Bill interpreted as the Government’s attempt to gain powers 
of interference over autonomous local bodies. The Raja refuted the allega- 
tion by declaring that as he had missed the private conference of Indian 
‘members held on a previous date, he had gone to the Council meeting 
‘wholly unprepared one way or the other®, i 

The perfect example of the independent approach was shown by the Maharaja 
of Nashipur during the debate on the Bengal Medical Bill. This Bill implied 
that medical practioners from Government-recognised institutions only 
would be registered. If enacted, eminent institutions such as the Belgatchia 
Hospital and the National Medical College would be left out. Fazlul Huq 
moved that the Bill be further circulated. The Maharaja opposed the mo- 
tion. But, on further clarification by Fazlul Huq, the Maharaja cast his vote 
against his own opposition’, In spite of their impartial approach to issues 
a survey of Legislative Proceedings 1913-17 shows that the nobles proved a 
failure in Council politics. The Nawab’ of Dacca; a highly respected and 
influential nobleman, was absent more often than not- The others were not 
particularly regular either. The nobles also proved! inadequate in their capa- 
city to debate. They were totally outclassed by the nationalist leaders. The 
Maharaja of Burdwan and Nawab Syed’ Nawab Ali Chaudhury, who were 
capable of swaying the masses in’ public meetings with their powers of ora- 
tory, were hardly ever heard in the chamber. Even when the Maharaja did 
speak the speeches lacked: the vigour ‘necessary to a parliamentarian. 

Lack of vigour was noticeable even when issues were tabled by one of 
them. Frequently they lost the initiative to others., During the debate on 
Public Demands Recovery Bill 1913 Raja. Reshee Case Law had tabled a 
number ‘of amendments. But when his motion to postpone the Bill was 
actually moved it was done by Surendranath Ray supported by Surendranath 
Banerjea and Byomkesh Chakravarti. Later the Raja moved against the very 
controversial amendment allowing certificate officers to take arbitrary actions, 
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making it possible to pass exparte verdicts, against defaulters. Although the 
Raja had taken the initiative, during the debate S. N. Ray, Nalinaksha Basu, 
S. N. Banerjea, B. Chakravarti, and Mahendranath Ray far outshone him 

making him appear incompetent”!, 

Even the Raja of Kakina’s earlier mentioned reason for having abstained 
from voting during the Bengal Municipal Bill makes one wonder whether his 
competency was so limited that he was unable ‘to weigh, the pros and cons for 
himself in order to come to a decision. During the debates concerning this 
Bill; which seriously affected the rural areas, except for a few remarks by Raja 
Reshee Case Law no other nobleman took any part”, 
` Their weakness was further visible in the manner they voted. They not 
only remained independent of the ‘Treasury’ and the ‘Opposition’ but also 
of one another. They had secured the number of seats which could have 
given them the decisive position in the Council. But they totally failed to 
work as a group. The motion:to postpone the Public Demands. Recovery 
Bill moved by Raja Reshee Case Law was lost by a single vote’. The Raja 
neglected to make sure that Maharaja of Nashipur, the Raja of Kakina, and 
Nawab Hossain Haidar would be present to assure him of victory’. Similar 
was the case when the Maharaja of Burdwan moved amendments during the 
controversial Calcutta Improvement Bill. The ‘votes went against him by 
four™, He had not assured the presence of Nawab Hossain Haidar and the 
Maharajas of Natore and Nashipur. Moreover, he was unablt to prevent the 
Raja of Kakina from abstaining”. 

Unfortunately for the nobles their approach was more idealistic than prac- 
tical. Their inability to appreciate the necessity for parties in parliamentary 
politics negated any possible collective effectiveness. On the other hand, the 
nationalist leaders had diligently worked towards that very goal. The effect 
of the two approaches was glaringly ‘visible in the next election when even 
so eminent and ‘experienced a nobleman as Raja Reshee Case Law was 
defeated by Bhabendra Chandra Ray’. Thus, their inability to ‘compete’ 
with the ‘professional politicians’ as parliamentarians undermined any possi- 
bility of the nóbles becoming a permanent counterpoise to the ‘belligerent’ 
‘Bengalee agitators’ as the authors of the Morley-Minto scheme had envisaged. 
Although their capacity to influence the Raj was great they systematically 
lost political ground: due to their lack of knowledge of parliamentary techni- 
ques. They lost the initiative once and for all and were unable ever again 
tò regain their near monopolistic eminence as leaders and spokesmen of the 
Bengali people. The next decade found them totally superceded in the poli- 
tical field by the nationalist leaders. . 
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UNPUBLISHED REPORTS OF THE CALCUTTA SCHÖOL SOCIETY 
RADHARAMAN MITRA 


[The Calcutia School Society was founded on lst September, 1818. Mr. 
David Hare was the European Secretary of the Society. 

The Society -printed and published aliogether five reports. The first 
covered the years 1818-1819, ihe second 1820, the third 1821-1823, the fourth 
1824-1825 and the fifth and the last 1826-1828. None of these reports are now 
ovailable. As no report was published after 1828 we do not know what 
happened to the School Society or its activities. 

But to our great good luck, we have two extensive and detailed reports on 
the Society drawn up, signed and dated by David Hare himself, the first 
embracing the years 1833 to 1839 and the second 1829 to 1832. Both reports 
remained unpublished hitherto. I am presenting the reports here for the first 
time. Nobody even knew of their existence. I discovered them in 1968 in ‘the 
West Bengal Government Archives in course\of my research on Hindu College.] 


I 


To 
T. A. Wise, Esquire, M.D. 
Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction 


Sir, . 

With reference to your letter (No. 42) requesting me by direction of 
the General Committee of Public Instruction to furnish them with a 
Report of the manner in which the Government allowance to the 
Calcutta School Society has been and is now applied, together with all 
other particulars relative to the institution, for the information of Govern- 
ment, I have the honour of forwarding to you me following which I 
trust’ will prove satisfactory. 

In order that the operations of the society may be more clearly 
understood by the committee, I have thought it proper to go back as 
far as the beginning of the year 1833 at which time our last report 
was drawn up, and when in consequence of the very great mercantile 
and other failures the Society not only lost a very considerable sum of 
money which was in the hands of its Treasurers Messers Mackintosh 
and Company but also lost nearly all its most liberal] subscribers, was 
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left considerably in debt.and compelled to reduce its expenditure as 
much as possible by vay como curtainling the extent of its 
rations. - t 
‘he Society had, up to this pera carried on three different depart- 
ments, the department of regular Bengalee School, the department of 


- Indigenous Schools and the English Department, but as all these could 


no longer be supported the Committee had to consider which of them’ 


- could be best given up and after most careful deliberation it was consi- 


dered that the Indigenous department was the one the immediate 
relinquishment of which would be productive of the least injury to the 


` objects of the Society. The reason of this determination was that the 


exertions of the Society in this department which were to instruct the 
Gooroos or Native School-masters in the metropolis in the best method 
of teaching and to encourage the Native Gentlemen themselves to 
improve the means of the vernacular education in their own houses, had 
been successfully carried on for many years and had nearly done all 
that could reasonably be expected. It was, therefore, given up in the 
month of February 1833 and effected a sens to the Society of about 
200 Sicca Rupees per month. ty 

The regular Bengalee School at' Arpooly which had been maintained 
from the commencement of the Society up to this time as well as the 
English School which was attached to it were still flourishing but unfor- 
tunately the Bangalows in’ which they were carried on were .so much 


‘out of repair (having been built upwards of twelve years) and the 


Bamboos and other materials of which they were constructed were so 
decayed that it was dangerous to occupy them longer. It, therefore, 
became necessary either to erect mew ones or abandon the Schools 
altogether as no house in the neighbourhood could be found at a 
moderate rent sufficiently spacious to hold either of them: 

The Committee were very loath to relinquish these schools, and after 
a -very serious consideration of every particular Resolved to construct a 
very large Bungalow on the spare Garden Ground adjoining the Society’s 
Schoo] at College Square, capacious enough to accommodate the whole 
of the pupils in the English School at Arpooly, and all the best boys in 
the: Bengalee School amounting to about two hundred. 

By this plan of having both schools in the same compound the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that a considerable saving would accrue to the 
Society by reductions in the management and the saving of the Ground 
rent paid for the Ground at Arpooly. : 

This determination, therefore, was forthwith carried into execution 
and an excellent large Bungalow (ninety feet'in length and twenty two 
in breadth with a pucca tiled boor was constructed and fitted up com- 
pletely with new feakwood furniture as all the old furniture having 
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been-made of Zarool wood with the feet fixed in the earth was entirely 
rotten and useless. 

The boys belonging to the Arpooly School were removed into the 
new school room in the month of September 1838 and continued to 
prosecute their studies prosperously in it until the month of May 
following (1834). On the 27th of that month very early in the morn- 
ing the new Bungalow was discovered to be on fire and the flames spread 
so rapidly that before any assistance could be procured the whole 
Bungalow with every article of furniture and other things belonging 
to the school were entirely consumed. The cause of this unfortunate 
accident could never be discovered, not a single individual belonging 
to the school was present except the Doorwan who was sleeping in his 
own place near the Gate at a-considerable distance from the Bungalow 
at the other side of the house quite out of sight of it. 

At the time this grievous occurrence took place the cash account of 
the Society shewed a very considerable balance against it, so that means 
were wanting to rebuild the school. The Committee, therefore made 
very urgent application to Raja Nursing Chunder Roy, the landlord 
of the whole premises on which the Schools stood and who had a large 
brick built house adjoining on the northern side which had been long 
without a tenant and was much out of repair, to allow the use of it to 
the school. With this application the Raja very kindly complied and 
agreed to let the Society have the whole premises at a very moderate 
rent of Sicca Rupees 50 per mensem, the Society making the necessary 
repairs. This was only an increase of ten Rupees on the rent formerly 
paid. , 

In the lower apartment of this house the Committee were able to 
accommodate the whole of the boys in the English department but 
were obliged for want of room to suspend the Bengalee department 
which it has never since been able to resume. 

By the assistence of the Managers of the Hindu College who \wery 
Kindly accommodated the Society with the loan of many articles of 
school furniture it was enabled to get the lower apartments of the 
above-mentioned house repaired: and fitted up so as to admit the pupils 
and to recommence the school about the 10th of the following month 
of June. ; 

After this junction of the two schools the whole number of pupils 
amounted to about three hundred and fifty who were carefully examined 
and divided into classes according to their abilities. In this way the 
school still continues except that there has been a constant increase 
in the number of pupils on account of the many pressing applications 
for admission by which the school has increased in number upwards 
of one hundred which the Society has been able to afford by gradual 
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reductions in the expenditure and by fitting up two small godowns on 
the premises as School Rooms. 

The Institution now contains about four hundred and fifty boys who 
are divided into twelve classes, are studying: nearly the same branches 
of education as the students in the Hindu College and are taught as 
far as possible in the same manner. 

The teachers of this school are native young men who have been ` 
educated under the patronage of the Society. The tuition of the first, 
second and third classes is divided among three young men who having 
been promoted to the Hindu College and passed through all the higher 
grades of that Institution wth great credit to themselves have become 
teachers in this school and are extremely well qualified to instruct in 
the different branches alloted to them. All the other classes are under 
the charge of native young men who although they have not been pro- 
moted to the Hindu College have been entirely educated in the 
Society’s own Schools, have acquired a very creditable knowledge of 
English and are well acquainted with the methods of instruction used 
in this School. 

Through the kind permission of Dr. O’Shaughnessy the first and 
second classes of the School enjoy the privilege of attending his lectures 
on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy at the Medical College, although 
the pupils in those classes are not so capable of profiting by these 
lectures as the students of the Medical College, it is yet a great advantage 
to them to be permitted to attend as they pick up a good deal of 
‘knowledge and at the same time by being’ acquainted with the students 
of the Medical College and seeing the manner in which things are 
conducted in that institution their minds are considerably enlarged 
and they are much better fitted for promotion to the Hindu College 
as well as to become students of the Medical , College. 

There is a small library of useful and entertaining books consisting 
of nearly seven hundred volumes, which the students in all the senior 
classes are allowed to use freély and are encouraged to read at their 
leisure hours by which they acquire considerable knowledge on different 
useful subjects and employ themselves at their own homes in the 
evening on holidays when not otherwise employed. 

_ The manner in which the pupils employ their time out of class hours 
is very particularly attended to by the teachers and superintended. 
They are encouraged in all such games and amusements as give exercise 
to the body:and tend to exhilarate the mind, such as Criket, Trapball, 


= Skipping, Swinging on the circular swing and such like. They are 


required to` wash themselves thoroughly every day and keep their 
persons quite clean by which means‘ their health is greatly promoted 
and all the disagreeable cutaneous disorders so common among native 
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‘youth agi banished ; from the School. S 

The plan formerly adopted for the; admission of pupils into ihe Schóol 
is still strictly followed. . 'They «are selected from the Indigenous 
Bengalee Schools in Calcutta according to their proficiency in the ver- 
nacular language and none are admitted above eight years of age except 
in some few instances when a boy may have learned a little English 
‘as well as Bengalee. - This mode of:choosing the boys affords a consi- 
derable encouragement to the Gooroomahasoys to teach these boys 


_ properly as they frequently ‘get rewards from the parents of the. boys 


on account of their being selected for this School -and it also enables 


the examiners to judge of the-abilities of the pupils by frequent exami- 


' 


-nation in the verńacular language. 
‘The sum of Co’s Rs. 160 per mensem is still’ paid to the Hindoo 
College for the education of ‘Thirty Pupils selected from the senior 
class of the Society’s School ‘on account -of superior attainments and 
exemplary conduct. This not only affords great encouragement to all 
the scholars of this School by stimulating their exertions but also supplies 
the senior classes of the Hindu College with a very excellent set of 
young men well prepared and qualified to profit by the instruction of 
„that institution.’ 
The above statements I believe contains a brief report of all the trans- 
actions of the Society since the year 1833. I also enclose copies of the 
Society's Reports ‘which were printed prior to that time and a written 
copy of one which was prepared in the month of April , 1835 but on 
account of the great pecuniary distress of the public at that time the 
Committee were of opinion that, it was better to postpone the printing of 


z it till a future time when it would. be more likely to gain subscription. 


The papers were left in the hands of the Hon’ble Sir’ Edward Ryan 
for perusal who being very unwell was under the necessity of going to 
the Cape of ‘Good Hope and forgot to-return the papers. 

When it is borne in mind that during the period to which the above 
report refers thany excellent scholars have been sent to the ‘Hindu 


„- College, that fifty five who have been educated under the Society’s 


patronage have, upon strict. examination heen found: qualified and ' 
admitted into the Medical College while all the other Schools together 
haye only supplied about thirty and when the present efficient and 
prosperous state of the. Society’s School is considered in connection with 


= the difficulties with which it. has had to contend during the above 


period, I trust it will be. considered that the objects of the Society have 

been: so. far ‘answered inia manner which will afford satisfaction to the 

Government and the Committee of Public Instruction. i 
By a reference to the abstract of accounts herewith sent it will be 
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seen that the balance against the Schodl is only Co’s Rs. 488.8.2 up to 


the end of December last. 


Calcutta I have the honour to be, 


The 10th April 1840 


‘Sir, 


Your most obedient servant 


(Sd.) David Hare 


Abstracts of Accounts 


` School Society from January to December 1833 


o 


Monthly subscriptions of the Govt. 
Subscriptions received during the year 
~ Interest allowed by the Treasurer 


Balance 
| Sicca Rs. 

Dr. 
Balance of last year ` Sicca 


Preparing and making a considerable quantity of 
new School furniture and erecting a large 
new Bungalow in the compound of the Potuldangah 
School i 

Schoo] Society’s Scholars at the Hindu CONNER 

Teachers’ Salaries 

Books and Stationerys etc. 

Expenses of the Indigenous mae up to February 

House rent 

Ground rent 

Union School for’ House rent 

Sundry incidental expenses including allowance to” 
a writer, peon, mator and waterman etc. 

Loss by the failure. of the Society’s Treasurer Messrs 
Mackintosh and Company 


Sicca Rs. 


Rs. 
6,000 
1,800 

155 
3,988 


11,943 


Rs. 
1,503 


794 
1,800 
4,028 

561 

182 

480 

80 

350 


193 


1,968 ° 


11,943 
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(2) 
From January to December 1834 
Monthly subscription of the Goyt. 


Subscriptions received during the year 
Balance 


Sicca Rs. 


Balance of last year 

School Society’s Scholars at the Hindu College 

Teachers’ salaries 

Books and stationery’s etc. 

School furniture and repairing the school 

House rent 

Union School 

Sundry incidental expenses, including allowance to 
a writer, peon, mator and waterman 


Sicca Rs. 


From January to December 1835 


(3) 


Monthly subscription of Govt. from January to. 
August 

Monthly subscription of Govt. from September to 
December Co’s Rs. 2090 Sicca Rs. 

Subscriptions received during the year 

Ist and 2nd Dividends received from the Assignee of 
Messrs Mackintosh and Company 

Balance ` 


Sicca Rs. 


Rs. 
6,000 
1,850 
3,045 


an 


10,895 


a 
> 


188 0 


10,895 6 


Cr. 


Rs. A. 


4,000 0 


1,959 6 
1,500 0 


118 J 
2,559 15 


10,137 7 
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Dr. ; a 


Balasce of the last year 

School Society’s Scholars:at the Hindu College 
Teachers’ salaries 

Schoo] furniture and repairing the School 
Books, Stationerys and slates l 

Union School 

House rent 

Sundry incidental expenses 


Sicca Rs. 


(4) 
January to December 1836 


‘Monthly subscription of Govt. 

Subscriptions recdived during the year 

8rd Dividend received from the Assignee of Messrs 
Mackintosh and Company 

Balance 


f 


Co’s Rs. 


Dr. 


Balance of last year Co’s Rs. - 

School Society’s Scholars at the Hindu ron 
Teachers’ salaries 

School furniture and repairing the school 
Books, stationerys, slates 

House. rent 

Sundry incidental expenses 


Co’s Rs. 


(5) 
January to December 1837 


Monthly subscription of Govt. 

Subscription received during the year 

4th Dividend received from the Assignee’ of Messrs 
Mackintosh and Company 


10,137 





Rs. 
3,045 
1,800 
3,396 

295 
625 
200 
602 
175 


~I 


Cr. 
Rs. A. 


6,270 0 
1,120 0 


63 0 


Co’s Rs. 6,733 0 
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Balance of last year 

School Society’s Scholars at Hindu College 

Teachers’ salaries 

Books, stationery’s slates etc. including a large 
Royal Atlas 

House rent 

School furniture and repairing the school 

Debnarain Mukherjee for the Union School 

Sundry incidental expenses 

Repairing a clock 

Balance 


Co’s Rs. 


(6) 
January to December 1838 


Balance of last year 
Monthly subscription of Govt. 
Balance 


Co’s Rs. 


Dr. 


School Society’s Scholars at Hindu College 
Teachers salaries 

Books and stationery’s 

School furniture and repairing the school 
House rent 

Paid for an eighteen inches Globe 
Sundry incidental expenses 


Co’s Rs. 


(7) 
January to December 1839 


Monthly subscription of Govt. 

5th Dividend received from the Assignee of Messrs 
Mackintosh and Company 

Balance 


Co’s Rs. 
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Rs. A. P. 
6,270 0 0 


20 15 9 
4,888 2 0 


6,779 7 11 
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_ Dr. . : ‘ ate 

Rs. A. P 

Balance of last year 316 7 2 
School Society’s Scholars at Hindu College 1,920 0 0 
Books and stationerys 698 9 0 
Teachers salaries `2,830 0 0 
„School furniture and repairing the school , 140 6 0 
House rent i 642 0 0 
Sundry incidental expenses 232 1 0 
i Cos Rs. 6,779 7 11 

u 


-Report of Proceedings of the School Society up to 1833 


[Enclosed .with the report reproduced: in Section I] - 


~ 


The Committee of the Calcutta School Society beg leave to submit the 
following Report of the Proceedings of ‘the Society for the information of its 
friends and the Public in general in doing which they will confine themselves 
to the details of the Society’s transactions subsequent to the last General 
meeting, referring to the former Reports for an account of the operations 
prior to that period. 

But a few years have yet elapsed since the establishment of the Hindu 
College, the School Society and the School Book Society and the effects they 
have already, produced must afford the most lively satisfaction to every 
philanthropist who observes the rapid progress that improvement has made 
among the rising generation of the native population around us. 

The Progress made in English education is however the most conspicuous, 
and your Committee have great pleasure in stating that there are at present 
upwards of three thousand native youth learning English in the various 
imstitutions which have been established in Calcutta within the lest few 
years, 
` Soon after the commencement of this Society the Committee took steps to 
ascertain as nearly as possible the total number of native children who were 
receiving education in Calcutta and after the strictest enquiry and sending 
their Pundits and Sircars to visit every school within the circuit of the 
Mahratta ditch they were satisfied that the whole number did not exceed four 
thousand two hundred belonging to one hundred and ninety Pathsalas, averag- 
ing 22 pupils each who were recejving a very indifferent education in the 
Bengalee language and a very few in English. 

It must therefore be pleasing to the friends of education to know that there 
are at present more than double the above number receiving instruction in 
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different languages among the native youth of Calcutta more than one-third 
of whom are learning English and when this increase in the number of students 
and the great improvement that has been effected in the system of native 
education in general within the last few years is duly considered your Com- 
mittee confidently trust that it will encourage a continuance of the generous 
liberality of the public towards the various institutions that have been estab- 
lished of which they hope this Society will be deemed deserving of a share. 

The labours of this Society have continued to be divided into different 
Departments as before viz Regular Bengalee Schools, Indigenous Schools, and 
English Schools, as fully described in the former Reports. The Committee 
will therefore follow the same order in detailing ‘the operations of the 
Society as formerly. 


Depariment of Regular Bengalee Schools. 


The moral and intellectual improvement of the natives of India by the 
diffusion of useful knowledge amongst them through the medium of education 
is the chief design of the Calcutta School Society, and to accomplish this to 
any considerable extent, it must be obvious that the amelioration of the 
native methods of instruction in the vernacular language of the country must 
be very desireable. 

The Committee, therefore, must regret that they have not been able to 
extend their exertions in this department since the last Report on account 
of the very limited amount of funds which have been at their disposal. The 
Regular Bengalee School at Arpooly is however still carried on. 

The number of pupils in this school has been a little augmented on 
account of the continual solicitation of native gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
for the admission of their sons and the school at present contains two hundred 
and sixty boys who are instructed in every branch which is usually taught in 
Bengalee viz Writing, Reading, Spelling, Grammar and Arithmetic. This 
increase in the number of pupils has only occasioned a very small increase ` 
of expenditure for materials and books, no more teachers having been 
required. 

The regulations and methods of instruction with the Rules for the admis- 
sion of pupils which were formerly adopted in this school have still been 
adhered to and the example afforded by the seminary to the surrounding Path- 
salas has been of considerable service by stimulating the teachers and: supporters 
of the indigenous schools to the improvement of them. 


Department of Indigenous Schools 


The operations of the Society in the Indigenous department as well as in 
the one already mentioned were intended to improve the means of education 
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among the natives in the vernacular language of the country and the 
measure[s] which. have been pursued for that purpose have been so similar 
to those detailed in preceding reports that the Committee trust it will not be 
necessary for them to repeat the whole here, 

It will be proper howeyer for the sake of perspicacity and to refresh the 
memory of such gentlemen as do not recollect the former Reports to give a 
short description of the nature of the Indigenous Schools and of the system 
of superintendence which was adopted for their improvement by the Society. 

All the Native Pathsalas or Schools which are maintained by the natives 
themselves for the education of their children in Bengalee are what are here 
styled Indigenous Schools. 

It has always been customary with many of the most respectable natives 
to retain in their own houses native Gooroos or School-masters, to teach their 
own children the Bengalee language for which the Gooroos receive a salary 
from their employers and: are generally allowed to admit into their Schools as 
many respentable children as they can collect in the neighbourhood who pay 
separately for their education. 

. In this manner very considerable schools are frequently assembled and 
almost the whole of the respectable native children are educated in them in 
their own language. 

The improvement of these schools being very desireable the Committee. 
of the School Society soon after its establishment solicited permission for their. 
officers and Pundits to visit and in some measure superintend them. The:* 
permission was very frankly granted by the native community and your Com- 
mittee feel great pleasure in stating that from the cautious manner in which 
they have constantly abstained from all interference with the customs and 
habits of the natives the Society continues to enjoy their fullest confidence. 

The plans for improving these Schools which have been followed by the 
committee have been chiefly by the distribution of useful Bengalee reading 
books by that very excellent institution, the Calcutta School Book Society, 
and by keeping up a regular superintendence by visiting Pundits and Sircars 
who instruct the Gooroos in the proper methods of teaching. 

Every one of these Schools has been visited four times a week by a Pundit 
or Sircar who remained at each school one hour and a half every time to 
examine eight or ten of the boys in their different lessons and to furnish a 
report of each to the Head Pundit and Secretary and in order to prevent these 
visiting Pundits and Sircars from idling away their time and to insure as 
much as possible a due performance of the duties assigned to them, the Com- 
mittee adopted the following expedients. Each of them was furnished with 
a quantjty of Bengal Paper on which they were required to make all the 
advance pupils im every- school ‘they visited write from dictation from their 
reading. lessons. ‘These papers were then corrected and the errors pointed out 
to the boys by the Pundits or Sircars who signed the papers and delivered 
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them to the Head Pundit along with the other reports. 

Since the last public meeting of the Society their have been seven examina. 
tions of the Indigenous schools at all of which a very considerable number 
of the students have been thoroughly examined in every one of their studies 
and the Committee are happy to have it in their power to state that the 
general improvement was very satisfactory to the Gentlemen who assisted: at 
the examinations. A considerable number of small Bengalee books were 
disributed among the boys for their encouragement and School-masters received 
the usual sums of money as rewards according to their merits. 

‘The Committee are extremely sorry to be under the nessity of stating that 
in consequence of the Society having lost several of its most valuable subs- 
cribers by the late.much-to-be lamented failures of some of the principal 
Agency Houses in Calcutta and stoppage of payment of the Society’s Treasurers 
Messrs Mackintosh and Company having deprived them of immediate funds, 
they were obliged to suspend the operations of the Society in this department 
in the beginning of February last. ; 

Your Committee feel confident, however, that this measure will not mate- 
rially injure any of the schools as they are all maintained by private indivi- 
duals and have already received nearly as much instructions in the proper 
methods of teaching as they are capable of and the Committee has much 
pleasure in remarking that a very considerably progressive improvement has 
been effected which they hope will afford satisfaction to all friends of education. 

The Society will still continue the encouragemént afforded to the schools 
by selecting the boys who were required to fill up vacancies which occur in 
the Society’s Seminary at College Square from among the pupils of these 
schools who evince the most proficiency in their Bengalee studies. 


Department of English Schools 


The English School at Arpooly which was the first that was established 
under the patronage of the Calcutta School Society is still carried on and the 
pupils for it are selected as formerly from the regular Bengalce Schoo] according 
to their proficiency in that language. 

The school now contains one hundred and thirteen scholars, a small num- 
ber having been added since the last report. This addition has however 
occasioned liltte increase in the expenditure of the Society, as it has been 
managed by employing one of the Head boys as a Teacher to instruct the 
lowest class at a very moderate salary. 

The teachers of this schoo] are native young men who have been educated 
at the Society’s expense at the Hindoo College and the Society's Schools and 
are well qualified for the situations they hold, having acquired a considerable 
Knowledge of English literature and being able to convey the meaning of the 
English to the students through the medium of their own language better 
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than any other teachers that could be procuréd. 

The following statement of the studies of the different classes when com- 
pared with that published in the former report will show the progress that 
has been made which it is hoped will be found to be as much as could 
reasonably be expected when it is considered that the boys have not so much 
time for their English studies as at other schools, having to attend the 
Bengalee School and that the most proficient are promoted to the Society’s 
School at College Square and the Hindoo College when they have acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of English. 


Ist Class 


History of England, Pope’s Homer's Odyssey, Joyce’s Dialogues, Geography, 
Grammar, Translation, Writing and Arithmetic. 


2 x 2nd Class 


History of Greece, Gay’s Fables, Yate’s Natural History, Grammar, Transla- 
tion, Writing and Arithmetic. 


3rd Class 


English Reader being a collection from Murray and other authors in prose 
and_yerse, Grammar, Translation, Writing and Arithmetic, 


4th Class 


English Reader Ist part and Pearson’s Idiomatic Exercises in English and 
Bengalee.~. 


5th Class 
Murray’s Spelling Books. 


This Seminary has now existed upwards of eleven years, and has always 
enjoyed the goodwill and suport of the native community. Some of its for- 
mer students are employed as teachers in different places by which they educate 
a number of their countrymen and many others obtain a respectable liveli- 
hood by their acquirements. As the Bungalow in which this school is con- 
ducted is very old and much out of repairs, it will soon be necessary either 
to give it a very expensive repair or to rebuild it altogether. The Committee, 
therefore, propose to remove it to the compound of the School at College 
Square which they hope will be approved of, as it will not only save Ground 
Rent of this School but enable the Society by the junction of the two insti- 
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tutions to reduce the general expenditure and as the two Schools are at 
present situated so near each other it will occasion no inconveniance to the 
pupils of either. - 


English School at College Square 


The number of students in the Society’s School at College Square has been 
considerably increased since the’ General Meeting. There are now upwards 
of one hundred and fifty students in the seminary, formed into six classes 
whose studies are follows :— 


Ist Class 


Historical Reading, Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, Shakespeare’s Plays, Grammar, 
Geography, Geometry, Algebra, Composition, Translation and Writing. 


2nd Class 


History of Rome, Dryden’s Virgil, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Com- 
position,’ Translation and Writing. 


3rd Class 


History of Greece, Gay’s Fables, Elements of Geography, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Translation and Writing. 


4th Class 


Seventh Part of the English Reader, Ist Part Poetical Reader, Grammar, 
Arithmetic and Writing. 


5th Class 


_ 


Aisop’s Fables, Grammar, 2nd Part New Spelling Book, Arithmetic and 
Writing. 


6th Class 


New English Spelling Books. 

By the above statement it will appear that the studies of the Senior classes 
in this school are considerably advanced and that Geometry and Algebra have 
been introduced since the last report. This has been thought necessary not 
only with a view to keeping up that emulation amongst the students of the 
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schoo] which has always been found so beneficial] in all institutions of the 
kind but. also to enable them to attain that degree of mathematical know- 
ledge which together with their other acquirements render them eligible to 
the higher. classes of the Hindoo College on their first admission into that 
institution by. which a considerable saving to the Society is effected. i 

The introduction of Mathematics has only occasioned a small additional 
expense to the Society in the purchase of a few ‘Mathematical Books etc. as 
one of the young men who was already employed as a teacher in the school 
and who had been educated at the Society’s expense at the Hindoo College 
was able to undertake that department, being well qualified for it. 

Within the period that has elapsed subsequent to the preceding report 
there have been four private examinations of the students attached to both 
this and the Arpooly schools when the whole of them were carefully examined 
and the general proficiency with the progressive improvement that had taken 
place was very conspicuous. Three Public distributions of the prizes which 
had been awarded at the private examinations have also occured and have 
been held at the House of Baboo Goopee Mohan Deb in Suba-Bazar which were 
honoured with ‘the pfesence of many of the most respectable European and 
Native Gentlemen in Calcutta several of whom questioned the scholars very 
particularly in their different studies and at the conclusion expressed them- 
selves much: gratified with the progress of the pupils. 


Union School at Brijectullok 


The Committee feel much pleasure in stating that they have been enabled 
to extend the patronage of the Society to another English School which is 
situated at Brijeetulloh. 

It has now been about four years under their superintendence and is at 
` present in an efficient state but as the circumstances which induced the Com- 
mittee to adopt the measure together with the means by which they have 
been enabled to do it have not yet been published, they are happy to embrace 
this oppirtunity of doing so and hope the: detail will meet with the approba- 
tion of the members and friends of the Society at large. 

Shortly after the last General Meeting the Committee received applications 
for assistance from the managers of two schools which had been instituted 
by some Native Gentlemen in the suburbs of Calcutta for English tuition. 

The, one was situated at Bhowanipore and the other at Kidderpore, the 
former was begun several years ago and was very zealously conducted by 
Baboo Jugomohan Bose, a very respectable Hindu gentleman who resides at 
Bhowanipore, assisted by several of his friends. The latter was established 
by some Native Gentlemen residents of Kidderpore but had only existed a 
few months. 

The Gentlemen who had. managed and supported’ those schools from their 
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commencement found that they were unable to raise sufficient funds to enable 
them to procure the necessary books and furniture. and to pay the salaries of 
properly qualified teachers. ‘ i 

The Committee being of opinion that these schools were well ciated with 
respect to each other and at a sufficiént distance from the Hindoo College 
and the Society’s Schools to prevent their interference with either took the 
application into serious consideration and after visiting the schools several 
times by some of their members. determined to assist them as far as possible, 
earnestly wishing to encourage all one of this nature when made X 
respectable- natives themselves. , 

It' must be obvious that very little can be effected in the ‘digestion of the 
inhabitants -of India -by gratuitous instruction. It is therefore [very desire- 
able to encourage the natives to pay for the education of their own children 
by instituting. schools in which very good instruction may be had at as mode- 
rate an expense as possible. 

The location of these schools being considered favourable for an experi- 
ment of this nature, as there was no rival seminary immediately in the 
vicivity of either, it was proposed to the managers of them that they should 
be conducted on the principle of Pay Schools and that a charge should be made 
at the rate of three rupees per month for each pupil. 

Upon this plan the Committee agreed to patronize both schools and to fit 
them out with the necessary furniture and books etc. affording each school 
pecuniary aid to the extent of Sicca Rupees One Hundred per month to assist 
in paying for properly qualified teachers and in order to maintain both 
schools in an efficient state the management of each was intrusted to a separate 
Committee composed of the native gentlemen who founded the schools and 
three or four of the members of your Committee who undertook to afford a’ 
vigilant superintendence to each. 

In this manner [schools] were begun in the month of May 1829 and con- 
tinued till the month of February following. It was however found that 
neither of ‘them succeeded in getting a sufficient number of pupils to warrant 
its continuance and after using every exertion to support the schools separately 
and fully considering all the circumstances attending them the Committee 
resolved to join them into one school under the name of the Union School 
and a house at Brijeetulloh conveniently situated between the two was taken 
for it. 

In this house the school has been conducted ever since and has had'on an 
average about eighty students divided into six classes and studying as 
follows :— 


Ist Class l 
History of England; Enfield’s Speaker, 8rd Part of the Poetical Reader, 
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Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Translation and Writing. 
2nd Class 


History of Rome, 2nd Part ‘Poetical Reader, recent, Grammar, Arith- 
metic and Writing. 


3rd Class 


4th Part Prose Reader, Ist Part Poetical Reader, outlines of Geography, 
Arithmetic and Writing. ; 


4th Class 
2nd Part Prose Reader, Grammar, Arithmetic and Writing. 
5th Class 
Ist Part Prose Reader, 2nd Part Spelling and Writing. 
a 6th Class 
Murray’s Spelling Books. _ 4 


The system of education and mode of instruction that are followed in the 
Society’s English School at Arpooly and College Square have been adopted 
in this Seminary and the periodical examinations of which three private and 
two public have occured since the establishment of the school have been 
conducted precisely in the same manner as those at the Hindu College and 
the above mentioned schools.’ 

The knowledge of the students in every branch of their education was 
strictly enquired into at each examination and the pupils acquitted themselves 


much to the satisfaction of the examiners and tht other gentlemen who were 
present. 


Hindoo College 


The Society continues to defray the expense of educating thirty scholars 
at the Hindoo College and the vacancies that occur among them are filled up 
as formerly by selected pupils from the Society’s schools on account of their 
good behaviour and proficiency in their studies which affords very great 
encouragement to the students of the schools and enable the Society to confer 
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on them a much better and more scientific education than it could afford to 
bestow on its own institutions. 

There are now a very considerable number of young men who have acquired 
a respectable knowledge of English literature through the means of this 
Society either at.the Hindoo College or the Society’s own .schools, who are 
exerting themselves in many different ways to improve their countrymen. 

Some’ are employed in editing various publications, several others in trans- 
lating valuable works from English into the. ‘vernacular language of the country 
for the benefit of those who have not learned English and a very considerable 
number are engaged in teaching English in various schools in Calcutta. and 
other parts of the country. yl 

Besides these there are.many respectable youths shi are still eiched to 
the Hindoo College and other schools in connection with the Society who 
have established English morning schools in their own houses at which they 
employ their leisure time .in gratuitously. instructing a great number of 
native boys. 

At these schools alone several hundred. youths are at present receiving ins- 
tructions in the English language and your Committee have much satisfac- 
tion in being able to. state/from their own observation that the native youths 
are becoming more and more anxious nen) to acquire a respectable 
knowledge of English literature. 


Finances of the Society 

‘The annual abstract of account will show that there is a considerable balance 
against the Society which has been chiefly ‘occasioned by the failure of its 
former Treasurers Messers Barretto and Company and its late Treasurers 
Messers Mackintosh . and Comipany in, „whose hands there remains a 
sum for the present. at least unavailable to the Society which would nearly 
be sufficient to liquidate the whole. 

The Committee, however confidently trust to ‘the’ liberality of the Society’s 
friends and feel ‘assured that a generous public will not permit the Society 
the value of whose labours has been so generally’ acknowledged to fall into a 
state of inefficiency for want of 'a continuance of that’ liberal support which 
has hitherto been so generously afforded. 

In conclusion the Committee beg to record for themselves and the Society 
at large their most grateful and, respectful: acknowledgements for the very 
liberal assistence with which they have been favoured by the Right Honour- 
able Lord ;William Cavendish Bentinck for his annual subscription of Rupees 
Twelve Hundred ,to the Society and several,;others of the most respectable 
European and-Native Gentlemen. ` They.also take this opportunity of express- 
ing: their sincerethanks,-to the Government for their munificent, monthly 
allowances and to .the members of the. Committee of Public Instruction for 
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the handsome donation of Sicca ‘Rupees Two Thousand granted to the 
Society. i 


n 


Accounts 


From January to December 1829. 


Cr. 
$ Rs. A. P. 
Subscriptions received during the year 9,320 0 0 
Monthly subscription of the Govt. 6,000 0 0 
Donations received from the General Committee of 
Public Instruction on account of Bhowanipore and 
Kidderpore Schools 2,000 0 0 
Divident received from the late firm of Jeph 
Barretto and Sons 1,084 4 11 
Received from the Hindoo College as a transfer: on i 
account of Joseph Barretto and Sons, they having 
by mistake paid the College puis for January, 
February and March Hee te ' + 450 0 0 
Received from Mr. Laprimandaye "ss 8348 15 0 
e . Sicca Rs, 1,9198 8 11, 
Dr. ye? of 
: eget ' Rs. A. P. 
Balance of last year ` pi 984 1 0 
School Society’s Scholars at the Hindoo College 1,800 0 0 
Expenses -of the Indigenous Dept. 2,596 7 0 
‘Teachers’ salaries of the English Schools 5406 0 0 | 
House rent 480 0 0 
` Ground rent 8 0 0 
School furniture and repairing the school p 7 118 0 0 
Books and Stationary etc. 731 13 0 
Allowance for teachers’ salary, books and furnitures 
for the Bhowanipore and Kidderpore Schools : 1,917 2 0 
Advertisement and printing charges : 283 8 0 
Sundry Incidental Expenses, including -allowance to 
a Writer, Peon, Mator and wages ` E Mag 116 0 0 


Balance’ ; 4,629 3 2 


Sicca Rs. 1,9198 3 2 
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From January to December 1830 


Balance of last year 

Subscriptions received during the year 
Monthly subscription of the Govt. 
Interest allowed by the Treasurers 


Sicca Rs. 


Dr. 


School Society’s Scholars at Hindoo College 

Expenses of the Indigenous Dept. 

Teachers” salaries of the English Schools 

House rent 

Ground rent 

School Furniture and Repairing the School 

Books and Stationerie’s etc. 

Allowance for the Teachers’ salaries and Furniture 
for the Union Schools 

Advertisement and printing charges 

Sundry Incidental Expenses 

Sircars wages as per Messrs Mackintosh and Com- 
pany’s account 

Balance 


Sicca Rs. 


January to December 1831 


Balance of last year 

Subscription received during the year 
Monthly subscription of the Govt. 
Interest allowed by the treasurer 
Balance 


Sicca Rs. 





Cr. 
Rs. A. P 
4,629 3 2 
3,472 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
554 0 0 
14,655 3 2 
Rs. A. P. 
1,800 0 0 
2,425 15 0 
5,281 0 0 
480 0 0 
84 0 0 
196 2 0 
643 4 0 
1410 0 0 
80 0 0 
172 0 0 
48 0 0 
2,084 12 0 
14,655 3 2 
Cr: 

Rs. A. P. 
2,084 12 11 
3,760 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
426 0 0 
71.11 8 
12,342 8 7 


Dr. 
School Society’s Scholars at Hindoo College 
Expenses of the Indigenous Dept. 
Teachers’ salaries of the English School 
House rent 
Ground rent i 
School Furniture and repairing the school 
Books and stationerys 
Allowance for teachers’ salaries of the Union School 
Advertisement and Printing charges 
Sundry Incidental Expenses 


Sicca Rs. 


From January to Decembeer 1832 


Subscription received. during the, year 
Monthly subscription of Govt. 
Interest allowed by the treasurer 

- Balance 


Sicca Rs. 


Dr. 


Balance of last year 

School Society’s Scholars at the Hindoo College 

Expenses of the Indigenous Dept. 

Teachers salaries at the English School 

House rent 

Ground rent 

School Furniture and Repairing the School 

Books and Stationerys etc. 

Allowance for teachers’ salaries of the Union Schools 

Printing charges 

Sundry Incidental Expenses 

Sircar’s wages per Messrs Mackintosh and Com- 
pany’s account 


Sicca Rs. 


ee ‘ 


Rs. 
3,194 
6,000 

275 
1,503 


10,972 


10,972 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


- 


Renaissance in Bengal: Search for Identity, by Dr. Aurabinda Poddar. 
Published by the Registrar, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, 1977. 
Price Rs. 38. 


Dr. Poddar is aiready well-known as a writer of distinction, having written 
and published not less than njne books (in Englisn and Bengali), bearing 
the stamp of his wide knowledge and scholarship ; his dissertation on Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya entitled Bankim-Manas, in particular, has, earned 
him extensive reputation. 

The volume under review, Renaissance in Bengal: Search for Identity, is 
practically a continuation of the author’s previous monograph-Renaissance 
in Bengal: Quests and Confrontation (1800-1860) and covers the remaining 
forty years of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth. 

The book has ‘twelve chapters in all, covering 252 pages, preface and con- 
tents, one page each respectively. 

On its subject and scope the author says in the preface, “The focus is on 
the class of ideas and ideologies, on the rather bewildered response of the 
colonial intellectuals to the challenge of the apectrum of flowing reality, on 
the metamorphosis of Anglophilism, the ambivalence of intellectuals, on the 
hectic search for a satisfactory model for social regeneration, etc.” It also 
appears from his writings that his interpretations are based on the contri- 
butions of those persons considered representatives of the epoch. “His approach 
is sociological with a Maxist bias,” but he is not dogmatic. 

On the faith the Indians had in the Britishers even in 1887 Bipin Chandra 
Pal said, “In those days we had faith in the British nation. We had been 
brought up with the idea that our salvation and even our political salvation 
would come from England”. (B. C. Pal, Writings and Speeches, Vol. I, p. 9). 
But when these expectations were being dashed to pieces and the people were 
disillusioned on account of the discriminatice policy pursued by the imperialists 
in all spheres, affecting adversely interests of the colonials, marked deteriora- 
tion followed in the Anglo-Indian relationship. Dr. Poddar sought to scrutinize 
and interpret in Chapter I, aptly called “The Withering Horizon,” these actions 
of the alien government, their reactions on the life and destiny of the colonials 
and how the Westernized elites, the products of the renaissance disgruntled 
with the selfish policy of the imperialists as well as suffering from “a dis- 
quietening sort of ambivalence,” confronted the alien administration and cul- 
ture with a view to regaining national identity and finding out a satisfactory 
model for social regeneration and salvation of the country. The author 
says, “It goes to the credit of the Anglophiles that they succeeded in coming 
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out of their shining shells in large numbers to become, with obvious reserva- 
tions, the voice of the suffering humanity in India, though they largely 
remained alienated”. (p. 37). 

Then Dr. Poddar scrutinizes the contributions of some distinguished 
representatives of the epoch during the confrontation of the two cultures and 
civilizations, and they include those of the stalwarts like Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, Surendranath Banerjea, Swami Vivekananda, 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Sri Aurobindo, and Rabindranath Tagore (Chapters 2-8). 

In Chapters 9-11 the author, has evaluated the contributions of the litera- 
teurs, scholars, educatiofiists and artists etc., who were considered representa- 
tives of the period. 

In the concluding chapter (chapter 12), he points out the difficulties in -the 
search for national identity under the tutelage of alien administration and 
says that “roots of truly national identity could not be discovered, despite 
the earnestness of Rabindranath, Vivekananda and Aurobindo”. So, his con- 
clusion is that “whatever modernizing activities might have been initiated 
under the tutelage of imperialism constituted only what has come to be known 
as ‘the development of under development’....And! in the sphere of ideas 
and ideals, circumstances forced a section of the intelligentsia to become 
eclectic by choice, while others yearned and wept for an identity that was 
refusing to blossom into a perceptible entity.” 

Owing to a difference in outlook, opinions may vary in regard to the inter- 
pretations of Dr. Poddar, but from the manner in which he has handled the 
materials, it appears that he is nof dogmatic as said before, and his arguments 
are based on reasoning. ‘The monograph shows distinct marks of his high 
intellectual attainments, and he has shown enough courage, independence and 

‘originality in his interpretations. He has an elegant style which is free from 
ambiguity. The book is therefore a valuable contribution to the historical 
. literature of Bengal and of India. 

An index would have been helpful to the readers. 


—J. N. Chowdhuri 


The Siege of Delhi, by Alexander Llewellyn. Published in Great Britain 
in 1977 by Macdonald and James Publishers Ltd. pp. 172. 


The title of the book sounds familiar. A book of the same description was 
first attempted in 1861 by ‘an officer who served there’ which was acclaimed 
by Sir John Kaye as a work of original importance. The officer, Dr. W. W. 

Ireland, followed the style of a historian in referring to the books of previ- 
T ous writers in the field such as Norman, Rotton, Greathed, Cooper, Medley 
and others. These, along with those of Cave-Browne, Keith-Young, Bourchier 
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and Hodson, constituted the chief source of the history of the war at Delhi. 
Julius Medley’s A Year's Campaign etc. was regarded as the most authorita- 
tive work on the subject which could nat have been described more compe- 
tently. But Llewellyn writing in 1977 makes short work of this ‘wealth of 
contemporary sources’ and excepting Medley, and one or two others, he does 
not acknowledge the importance of any of these writings. He finds O. H. 
Anson (With H. M. 9th Lancers) and C. J. Griffiths (Siege of Delhi) offering 
the most readable accounts and Frederick Roberts making the most 
isteresting comments on the leaders. Anson’s Letters were not of great histo- 
rical interest and were mixed up with private matters. Griffiths’ book 
published in 1910 was a belated publication of a contemporary source and 
‘dealt mostly with ancillary matters while Roberts was noted for his faulty 
observations on the situation at Meerut and Lucknow. The  author’s 
reference to the History of the Strmoor Battalion which formed ‘the genesis’ 
of his book was a work of limited interest. In general, he speaks through 
casual observations, statements and comments made by officers engaged in the 
operations such as Chamberlain, Wilberforce, Mackenzie, Wilson, Roberts, 
Greathed, Vibart, Taylor, Thackeray and many others on the current situa- 
tion and sundry other matters. 

However, Llewellyn introduces his book in the context of the works of 
the mid-Victorian England which gave an impulse towards a change in the 
organization, structure and leadership of ‘the Queen’s Army. He refers to 
the class composition of the service gentry of Victorian England who had 
built the Raj and gives a comprehensive account of the sweeping changes in 
the Indian Army which came in the wake of the Mutiny, ‘out of the fires’ 
of Cawnpore, Lucknow and Delhi. Within twenty years of the Mutiny the 
1econstituted Sepoy Army of India became a powerful military institution 
‘beyond repair’. ' 

But ‘army reform’ which is covered only in a few pages of the book is not 
the main theme of the work which deals exclusively with the siege of Delhi 
with varying emphasis on the side issues. The author offers a critical analy- 
sis of the causes of the revolt and the circumstances leading to the outbreak 
at Meerut and Delhi. He also discusses the theory of a general plan of a 
simultaneous uprising on 31 May with great perception. The norrative on the 
whole is very concise and streamlined, which makes one feel that accounts 
of the Punjab mutinies and Nicholson’s forays, the chapatis and Persian 
adventurism, the Cawnpore massacres and British reaction could have been 
dropped if only to accommodate more purposeful issues, page limit being what 
it is. i 

Thus the reference to the cry of the Meerut mutineers to march for Delhi 
even while engaged in the mutinous proceedings was a crucial issue which 
required a critical assessment. While Munshi Mohanlal of Delhi stated that 
the Meerut mutineers met at a place the same night and discussed various 
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proposals before moving towards Delhi, Captain’ Möller distinctly heard that 
while engaged in plundering the regimental magazine the sepoys were all 
“crying ‘Quick, brother, quick! To Delhi!’ Historians, in general have not 
been very categorical in their views on this point. Méller’s version goes 
against the views of Hewitt and Wilson and also of many other British writers 
who maintained that the Meerut rising was wholly unpremeditated and 
accidental. But Llewellyn’s reference to the cry of the Meerut mutineers 
suggests the formation of a plot or a prearranged plan behind the Meerut 
outbreak. And yet the author rejects the idea of a ‘nationally-organised 
movement’ arguing that the discontent of the sepoys stemmed largely from 
disputes over pay. This, is a contradiction which required a more careful 
treatment. It was not realised that the Bengal Army was not exclusively a 
professional body cut off from the rest of the sociéty; the sepoys had their 
home affairs .also where the impact of British land policies was equally telling 
which possibly explains why the mutiny-war continued even after the suppres- 
sion of the mutinies. 

The author thinks that the Crimean war and the Sepoy war, two wars of 
mid-victorian England had a close similarity between them. For one thing, 
‘these were the first major military undertakings since the invention of the 
electric telegraph, and, for another, both led to army reforms. It will not 
be inappropriate to draw the attention of the author that the military his- 
torians of the Indian Mutiny characterised it as one of Britain’s ‘three greatest 
small wars’ like the American Revolution and the Boer War. 

It was Dodd who pointed out that the operations of July to September 
1857 on the Ridge at Delhi did not constitute a ‘Siege’ for the British poured 
very few shot or shell into the city against the walls. Neither was it an invest- 
ment for not a single regiment could be sent. In a book on the ‘Siege of 
Delhi’ this point has a relevance which cannot be missed. Some historians 
were also of the view that the reconquest of Delhi in 1857 was not a war 
in the strict sense of the term. Certain battalions in British pay revolted 
and seized the city of Delhi in British territory which was recovered. The 
army was not encamped on hostile territory and the people of Delhi could 
not be regarded as enemy subjects. 

The author makes no comment on the conduct of brigadier Graves of Delhi 
cantonment who was timely informed by Hewitt of the mutiny at Meerut 
and, was warned of what he might expect. But Graves did nothing to prevent 
the access of the-Meerut mutineers to Delhi which according to some historians 
was a ‘crime which no subsequent triumph could expiate’, 

Nicholson’s victory at Najafgarh on 25 August was dearly achieved. Norman 
says that the 61st Queen’s regiment failed to effect the overthrow of the 
rebels. According to Ball the rebels sold their lives causing unexpectedly 
heavy casualties on the British side. But Llewellyin gives the impression that 
it was an easy affair which cost the British few in casualties. ‘Congratulations 
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for Nicholson poured in’. But George Campbell also pointed out that mili- 
tary opinion was not altogether unanimous about Nicholson’s performance at 
Najafgarh. There he had ‘overmarched’ and altogether used up one of the 
best of the European regiments. ; 

The author accepts the view that in the final assault on Delhi Nicholson 
headed. the first column and that he was the first to ascend and reach the 
breach. But Forrest points out that the bare statement of Wilson that 
Nicholson led his column to assault does not make jt half so explict that he 
was the first to escalate the left face of the Cashmere Bastion. Sir Henry 
Norman was convinced that Nicholson could not have done so without being 
killed on the spot. Kaye refers to Colonel Greathed, who also pointed out 
the mistake in Wiilson’s Delhi Despatch. But all these have no use for the 
author who simply says that Nicholson was in front of No. I column. 

Similarly, Llewellyn’s estimate of Sir Colin Campbell that he was the only 
truly great general of the highest rank, appears to be quite wide of the mark. 
One should presume that the author is not such a stranger to mutiny studies 
that he does not know what was said of Colin Campbell that he carried 
caution, to the confines of something. ‘This ‘carpet knight,’ as George Camp- 
bell described him, ‘was simply a good downright soldier risen to be a general’ 
and was not a ‘man of any size of intellect or force’. The ‘old Khabardar’ 
was also notorious for his civil approaches to’ Russell, the great correspondent. 

At times it appears that the author suffers from the same complex of singing 
the deeds of heroes, so prominent a feature of English historians of the Indian 
mutiny. The author’s treatment of Nicholson is opulent enough, and the 
way he describes the death scene of Nicholson reminds one of Forrest’s des- 
cription of the death of Henry Lawrence ,(pp. 136-38), On Hodson, the 
author takes as untenable stand, He refers to the views of the critics who 
disapproved the action of Hodson in murdering the princes and also records 
that the great historians of the sepoy mutiny, Kaye, Malleson and Holmes _ 
had condemned him. But Llewellyn would sull argue that he was cleared of 
the charges of peculation and vindicates the death of Hodson at Begam Kothi, 
Lucknow on the strength of Forbes-Mitchell’s statement that he went there to 
flush out some mutineers and not in search of loot. It is incomprehensible 
why the author should not realise. that in such controversial topics of the 
Indian mutiny, opposite views from equally competent sources have also been 
advanced. It also does not stand to reason why the author should drag the 
matter on to Begam Kothi, Lucknow, if it was not to de-link Hodson from 
the ignominious situation of his death. In his ecstasy to highlight the career 
of his hero our author even wrongly attributes to Sir John Kaye (p. 139) the 
famous lines which Malleson wrote about Hodson (History II, p. 75). 

Some other points in the book will also attract attention. He seems to be 
of the view that it was the Muslims who were the main elements in the for- 
‘mulation of the mutiny. But many contemporary officers who saw the 
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mutiny from the beginning to the end were of the view that the actual 
mutiny was for most part a Hindu affair. Again, he holds up Bakht Khan, 
the rebel leader in a light that was so strange, having a similarity with a 
Nelson or a Rommel in personal qualities. One wonders if what little he 
says of the general would justify this estimate. 

However, Llewellyn has done well in writing about the Siege of Delhi as 
it was symbolical of British attitudes towards India. The capture of Delhi 
saved the empire of India and projected the imperial image of Great Britain 
in all the countries of the world. It was an important phase of the Sepoy 
war, and as the author concludes: “here was fought the battles which 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite, the Anglo-Indian historian, aptly called ‘the epic of 
the Race.” ‘The work presents interesting and profound historical insights, 
‘and is written with a clarity, force and pace that commands the attention of 
the readers. It is decorated. with beautiful illustrations of the historic scenes 
of the mutiny-war at Delhi and an excellent cover depicting the assallt and 
hears all the impression of a sophisticated British production. 


` 


—S. B. Chaudhuri 


Fort William—India House Correspondence and other Contemporary Papers 
Relating thereto (Public Series), Vol. VIL: 1773-76, ed. R. P. Patwardhan, 
published by the National Archives of India, Delhi, 1971. Rs. 28.50. 


Catalogue of the Historical Maps of the Survey of India, 1700-1900, ed. 
S. N. Prasad, published by the National Archives of India, New Delhi, 1975 
Rs. 30/-. 


The two publications are an important contribution to our knowledge of 
source-materials for writing the history of modern India. While the first 
relates to a most formative phase of British rule, the second lends a helping 
hand to the scholars of historical geography. 

The first volume contains correspondence between the Calcutta government 
and India House during a period which saw the introduction of an “ordered 
system of government by the East India Company” after fifteen years of 
“tribulations” had allowed the Company’s servants opportunity for “getting 
rich quick” through the odious device of private trade. The documents cover 
all the important aspects of the period (1773-76) under consideration—the 
administrative reorganisation under Hastings, the first Governor of Bengal ; 
the enactment of the Regulating Act and the “epic struggle” of Warren 
Hastings with his Council, the Company's first clash of arms with the Marathas 
whose subjugation was the sine qua non of the claim to British paramountcy 
over the subcontinent. 
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We are presented with a considerable volume of correspondence dealing with 
the various facets of Hastings’ administrative reforms following the Regulating 
Act: an investigation was conducted into the alleged malpractices of Riza 
Khan during the famine in Bengal and Bihar; the inland trade was thrown 
open to all, subject to the Company levies; the indigenous weavers were 

- granted the liberty to work for anybody they liked; discipline was sought 
to be forced upon the Company’s servants; civil and military expenditure 
was to be curtailed ; the Compasy was to restrain itself from further entrangle- 
ment of alliances and only concentrate on consolidating its existing domains. 

The new machinery, however, did not experience a smooth functioning 
and the documents placed at our disposal suggest “conflicts” at different 
levels of the Company administration between the Council and Board of 
trade; Bengal and Bombay or Madras Presidencies; the Council and the 
Supreme Court; the Governor-Genere] and the Council. The first question 
on which the new Councillor and Hastings foundered centred round the 
conduct of foreign affaiss, particularly in respect of the relations with Oudb, 
the Marathas, Muhammad Ali of Carnatic and the. Raja of Tanjore. The 
problem of land settlement and the actual state of the Company’s finances 
also invited hot discussions within the Council. Hastings’ method of auction- 
ing the land to the highest bidder was disastrous and when he along with 
Barwell sought to mitigate the situation by a new plan it was met with a 
counter recommendation of Francis. The Directors, however, considered 
neither of the proposals satisfactory. Again, while the Governor-General’s 
letter to the Court took pride in the balance of “over 80 lakhs” in the Com. 
pany’s treasury, the majority in the Council took exception to Hastings’ 
method of calculation and Francis talked of Bengal “tottering upon the verge 
of ruin”. But it was the charge of corrupt practices by Hastings himself 
which occasioned the most virulent bickerings in the Council. The accusa- 
tions against Hastings related to embezzlement of fund, acceptance of presents 
and, as is well known, matters relating to Nandakumar., 

The conflict between the newly created Supreme Court and the Governor- 
General’s Council was perhaps pre-destined by the ambiguities of the Regulat- 
ing Act. It was left unclear whether or not the Council was exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the Court. This problem cropped up on numerous occa- 
sions, as in the cases involving the arrests of Clavering, Monson and Francis ; 
the conviction of Nandakumar ; and the trial of Raj Radhacharan. „This con- 
flict between the Court and Council could be resolved only with the enact- 
ment of the Amending Act of 1781. 

The post-Regulating Act period saw the Directors segregating the Com- 
pany’s commercial from its revenue and governmental business by investing 
the former functions with the newly created Board of Trade. But the Direc- 
tors’ illusion of cordiality between the Council and Board was only meant 
to be broken. Starting with the Board’s claim of jurisdiction over the salt 
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business—so long considered as a lucrative source of revenue—the two bodies 
quarrelled on such matters as the selection of officers: for the Commercial 
Department, the amount of investment and the Board’s demand from the 
Council for the deployment of sepoys to protect the aurangs. These disputes 
were left to the Directors for settlement and the, letters from the Court 
repeatedly stress the need for maintaining “harmony” between the two organs. 

The letters from the Court included in the volume reveal the eagerness of 
the Directors to explore new areas of trade like Bhutan, Assam and “other 
countries adjacent to Gaulparah”. The relations with other European powers 
in India also feature in the Fort William-India House correspondence. The 
Directors seem to have preferred “moderation combined with watchfulness”. 
The letters to the Court are, however, replete with complaints about instances 
of “trade jealousy” of the Dutch. The Anglo-French rivalry, a persistent 
theme in the European politics of the day, had also its repurcussions in Bengal, 
Since the rising of the American colonists the Court particularly insisted on 
the Governor-General sending regular and precise information on the strength 
of the French in India. The Directors in 1776 even warned the Bengal 
Presidency about an Austrian ship sailing to Coromandel and instructed the 
Company “to pursue the most effectual means” to frustrate the venture. 

The correspondence in the present collection also enlightens us on other 
equally relevant points. Aware of the confusion caused by the multiplicity of 
coins, the Directors directed the Bengal Government “to establish an equit- 
able rupee for the Province, with a batta proportioned to its real value.” 
Warren Hastings even established a bank at Calcutta. But the Court, as its 
letters indicate, suspected that this move would merely allow the managers ` 
to deal with the movement of public revenues with little advantage for the 
government. The bank was finally closed in February 1775. 

The age also witnessed discussion on the need to introduce English law to 
“free the inhabitants of this country from...reproach and barbarism”. In its 
letters to the Court the Bengal government also stressed the need for equal 
justice for both the white and black and we are given the case of the hanging 
of four English soldiers on the charge of murdering an Indian at Berhampore. 
The corespondence refers to the establishment of a shipbuilding industry at 
Bombay. 

The second volume under review is a catalogue of historical maps prepared 
by the Survey of India and preserved in the National Archives. The maps, 
more than eight thousand in number, belong to the period 1700-1900, 547 
falling in between 1700-1800 and the rest between 1800-1900. Some of them 
dre, however, undated, and it is left to the scholars to guess their dates. 

‘Interestingly enough, the maps included in the collection are confined not 
to the subcontinent but cover more than thirty countries like Mongolia, China 
Ethiopia, Iran, Australia, France, Indonesia, etc. The oldest map in the series is 
‘ in French and relates to Ceylon. Each map contains the name of its author 
12 i 
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and we find a conglomeration of such Surveyors and Cartographers as Rennell, 
Lt. J. L. Sturt, Colebrooke, William Webbe, John McCluer, etc. Indians 
hardly figure in the list and among those mentioned is the explorer Abdul 
Subhan. 

On the whole, the National Archives deserves praise for publishing the two 
volumes. They have fulfilled a much-felt need of our research scholars, 


+ 


Prashanto K. Chatterji, The Making of India Policy, 1853-65, University of 
Burdwan, 1975. Rs. 60/-. 


The work under review is a recent contribution to the study of the British 
policy towads India. The title of the book, prima facie, makes one feel that 
it falls in the tradition of such seminal works as S. Gopal’s British Policy in 
India, 1858-1905 and Bearce’s British Attitudes towards India, 1784-1858. But 
the author seems to be more emphatic on the constitutional rather than extra- 
constitutional aspects of the “policy formulation process”. 

The methodology of Dr. P. K Chatterji’s work becomes well 1 nigh clear 
when he himself calls it a “Study on the Relations of the Court of Directors, 
the India Board, the India Office and the Government of India”. The author 
does well justify 1853 as the starting point of his thesis by referring to such 
“significant developments” between 1853 and April 1854 as the enactment of 
tht Charter Act of 1853, Dalhousie’s dealings with the Indian states of Karauli 
and the Nizam and the introduction of railways, posts and telegraphs. But 
he seems not to be at ease to convince the readers why 1865 should emerge 
as the terminal point of his work. One wonders, judging from the other- 
wise “constitutional” tone of the work, whether the passing of the 1861 India 
Councils Act would have been a more relevant event to end with. 

The main point in Dr. Chatterji’s thesis lies in contradicting the popular 
notion about the 1858 Act as the dividing line in the realm of policy-making 
process in British India. And in deciphering this he examines in detail all the 
relevant facets of public policy—the “States” and the “Frontier”; Finance, 
Currency, Public Works & Railways; Land, Education and Police. 
Dr. Chatterji denies the whittling away of the Company’s authority after 1853 
and shows how “the personal equation was an important determinant in the 
relations between the Court and Board”. While masterful Presidents of the 
Board of Control like Wood or Ellenborough could storm through the stage, 
the era of Smith, inexperienced in Indian affairs, saw the Court of Directors 
overshadowing the Board. The Act of 1858 did much to strengthen the 
Secretary of State to initiate policies and by-pass the Council on urgent 
matters. Yet, all these, as Chatterji shows, lay more in theory than in practice. 
No less than a knowledgeable Secretary like Stanley could hardly afford to 
ignore “the Council’s collective wisdom and knowledge.” Again, it was the 
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Special Committees of the Councillors whose hands could be seen in the 
‘modification’ of Canning’s land-tax redemption and: land-sale rules and the 
framing of the Councils Act of 1861. 

Dr. Chatterji also challenges the long-discarded Dodwell thesis of the 1858 
Act as ending “the independent power” of the Governors-General and “the 
beginning of a united India Office”, ensuring a more decisive Home control 
over Calcutta. Dr. Chatterji cites instances showing how the Company’s Home 
Government was instrumental in such measures as the Education Despatch, 
the reforms regarding’ the Salt and Mutarfa revenues, the Madras Ryotwari 
system, etc. Likewise a Governor General of the stature of Dalhousie was 
confronted with limitations and had to hold back his introduction of the 
telegraph and postal reforms, conclusion of the Kalat and Afghan treaties 
and annexation of Oudh till the Home Government gave its assent. Even 
during the tumultous Mutiny days the Governor-General’s hands remained 
tied, as is evident from the Home government’s stand on the Oudh Procla- 
mation, Clemency Resolution and the future of Bahadur Shah. On the other 
‘ hand, Dr. Chatterji amasses enough evidence to suggest that during the post- 
Mutiny days Canning, ably assisted by Liang and Frere, displayed. independence 
and discretion on such vital matters as the enhancement of the customs duties, 
. the undertaking of the Sikkim expedition, the restoration of the talukdars in 
Oudh, etc. “The Councils Act was a vital embodiment of Canning’s ideas ; 
whereas Dalhousie had not had a similar success on the Indian provisions of 
the Charter Act,” comments Chatterji. AIl these do not however suggest, as 
Chatterji reminds us, that, the “India. office lost all contro] over the Supreme 
Government”. But the Viceoyalties of Elgin and Lawrence saw London’s utter 
rejection of any scope of independent action by the Supreme Government. 

Dr. Chatterji thus concludes, “Neither the Charter, Act 1853 nor even the 
1858 Act,” signified a landmark in London-Calcutta relations.” He seems to 
identify a new variable.in “the opening of the Telegraph in 1870,” although 
one is at a loss to understand why the opening of the Suez Canal and the 
greater investment of British capital after 1858 have been ignored. He, 
however, acknowledges the need for further detailed study to determine the 
exact nature of the impact made by technology and communications on the 
making of the India pilicy. 

Well-documented, though it is, Dr. Chatterji’s work is avery: dependent 
on Official sources. It appears to be an one-sided constitutional history which 
undermines certain vital aspects of the post-1858 Raj. Underneath his thesis 
lies an acceptance, conscious or unconcious, of. Spear’s remark in the 
Oxford History of India (Part III, p. 233) on the changeover from the Com- 
pany to the Crown as being largely a matter of nomenclature, the machinery 
working in the same way and under the same men. But this view under- 
estimates an important element in the politico-administrative structure in 
Imperial India. Just as, Britain’s global imperial aims prompted London to 
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assume greater control over the subcontinent, the main theme of administra- 
tive reorganisation within India lay in centralisation, This centralised 
authoritarian structure, no less imposing. than the Mughal empire, was sought 
to be buttresed by integrating into it the traditional landed elites of the 
country. The native princes had also proved themselves, as Canning noted, 
“breakwaters of the storm” and the 1858 Proclamation guaranteed 
their “rights, dignity and honour’, Dr. Chatterji mentions 
““the conciliatory post-mutiny Princely policy” (pp. 151-54). But a more 
detailed treatment would have been welcome on how the British relations 
with the princes came to be redefined through an elaborate, ritualised and 
personalised hierarchical linkage between them and the Crown. The Delhi 
Durbar of 1911 formally fixed their ranks, drew upon an elaborate list of 
honours and titles and created a new peerage. Profs. D. A. Low and B. Cohn 
cal] this system ‘neo-durbari’ rule which reduced the strategic load of British 
administration by securing .the collaboration of the princes, jagirdars and 
zamindars. Their loyalty naturally, as Metcalf remarks, gave the British a 
strong defensive position against the nationalist challenge. It would have been 
better had Dr. Chatterji touched upon these aspects of post-Mutiny imperial 
India while dealing with “The States And The Frontier (1858-65) ”. 

Dr. Chatterji has also overlooked an element that could be increasingly 
felt in the post 1858 policy-formulating process —racialism. The Mutiny came 
to represent, in Lawrence’s phrase, “a war of races” and Trevelyan correctly 
noted, “The children of the soi] are no longer regarded with the lively inte- 
rest, the credulous partiality of yore.” Justification qf imperial sway was 
also defended by men like Stephen who proclaimed the “basic jnequality 
of men”. This racialism, apart from other factors, prevented the Indians, 
however talented and qualified they might be, from climbing up the ladder 
of administrative hierarchy “beyond a certain point”. Prof. A. Bagchi and 
Dr. S. Bhattacharya have also shown how “white domination” and the principle 
of “discriminatory interventionism’” frustrated indigenous enterprise. ‘These 
strands of imperial public policy should have been noted. 

It would have been better if Dr. Chatterji was a little less: guillible. He 
should have been on guard while referring to the British justifications for the 
annexation of Indian States. For example, in p. 6, he points to Dalhousie’s 
despatch to Wood, wherein the Governor-General claimed that the districts 
of the Nizam were “taken over peacably and the people appeared much more 
glad than was expected”, Again, in p. 7 Dr. Chatterji refers to another com- 
munication of Dalhousie which notes that “as all sovereign authority had 
been ceded for ever, the people of the assigned districts were assured of the 
benefit of good rule in the future”. Reference to such administrative despatches 
about the reaction of the people and noble intentions of the colonial regime 
without any corroboration by other evidence is tantamount to the swallowing 
of the imperialist logic of expansion. On yet another occasion (p. 7)' Dr. 
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Chatterii believes “the improvement of Indian social conditions” by the rail- 
ways as one of the “considerations” that “demanded attention from the Indian 
governments”. But recent researches—particularly those by Sunil Munshi and 
Dipesh Chakravarti—prove that the extraction of raw materials and marketing 
of products were the prime, if not the only, determinant behind the “railway 
thinking” in India. 

Finally, a note needs to be made on the bibliography. Bearce, though referred 
_ to in p. 257 of Notes and References, should have been included in the biblio- 

graphy. S. Bhattacharya’s Financial Foundations of the British Raj (Simla, 
1971) and T. Metcalf’s Aftermath of Revolt: India 1857-1870 (Princeton, 1965) 
are also conspicuous absentees. 

Nevertheless, all said and done, Dr. Chatterji has performed a commendable 
job. He has rendered a valuable service to Indian historiography by his study 
of the intricate process of policy-making at the highest level through an exami- 
nation of a vast mass of original source-materials. - 


—Suranjan Das 
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It gives me pleasure to present before you the Annual Report ofi the Society 
and its activities during the year 1976. It is encouraging to note that with 
the completion of the year under Report, the Society enters the {lst year of 
its existence. : 

The main activity of the Society concerns the ubiiestion of fts journal, 
Bengal Past and Present. As decided earlier, the first number of the Journal 
was brought out as a special number in commemoration of the lat¢ Dr. N. K. 
Sinha, who edited the journal for over two decades, from 1953 till his death 
in November 1974. I offer, on behalf.of the Society, grateful thanks to the 
contributors whose articles enriched its cbntents and also to |Dr. Benoy 
Chaudhuri and: Professor Ashin Das Gupta, who took the initiative in enlist- 
ing the active co-operation of scholars, Indian and foreign, in making their 
articles available for publication in the special number. 

The publication of the second and last number of the 1976 volpme of the 
journal was unforeseeably held up because of the failure of the 
keep to schedule. Repeated reminders through personal contact 
to make the printers to conform to the time-table, Hence we dre already 
two months behind the date on which the number was due to reach our subs- 
cribers, members and patrons. I convey to them my sincere regrets for the 
delay in the publication of the Journal for circumstances over which we had 
no control. It is my earnest hope that it may be possible to make fhe journal 
ready for despatch in about four weeks from now. 

I am glad to report that work in connection with the preparation of an 
upto-dace index to the journal, entrusted to Shri Amalendu| Dp and his 
collaborator Shri Benay Bhusan Ray, is in progress and typed fopies are 
expected to be ready before the end of the current year. 

In the year under review we had an accession of 4 members and} 5 subscri- 
bers, institutional and individual. The amount of subscription collected up to 
the end of December 1976 totalled Rs. 5456 18 including arrears realised. We 
were able to collect an amount of Rs. 6190.00 from advertisement by different 


for his generous efforts. This, together with the grant-in-aid o 

sanctioned by the Indian Council of Historical Research, has a consider- 
able way in meeting the tremendously mounting rise in the cost df produc- 
tion and despatch of the journal. I take the opportunity of conveying our 
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thanks to the Indian Council of Historical Research for its financial assistance. 
The amount of grant-in-aid by the State Government of West Bengal, how- 
ever, remains the same, viz. Rs. 1000/- only as it was 20 years ago. 

Members will be glad to know that the donation made earlier for organising 
the Anandi Lal Poddar Memorial Lecture will be renewed and that steps are 
under way for the delivery of the-lecture sometime between September and 
December of this year. 

A review of the Society’s work reveals that beyond the publication of the 
journal, none of the other items in its programme, such as lectures, seminars, 
exhibitions etc., was implemented. For these shortcomings the responsibility 
is largely mine. I recommend to the members the desirability of enlisting 
individuals who may give more time and attention to the onerous duties of 
office. f s 

I am to report with regret that due to serious illness the President of the 
Society, General J. N. Chaudhuri was incapacitated from giving the Society the 
benefit of his active guidance. i 

Lastly I take the opportunity to convey my thanks to our Auditor and 
Bankers for their prompt service and to my colleagues on the Executive Council 
and to the members, subscribers contributors and the various firms for their 
kind co-operation and interest. 


j N. R. Ray 
29th March 1977 Hony. Secretary 
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Important Notes 


Books for review, articles and all correspondence concerning them should 
be addressed to: 


DR. PRATUL CHANDRA GUPTA 
Editor, Bengal Past & Present 

125 Rashbehari Avenue, 

Calcutta 700 029 


Articles should be typed on only one side of the paper and double-spaced. 


They must not exceed 30 pages (quarto) in length. References to notes 
may please be numbered in a single series and placed at the end. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
For each volume payable in advance 
Ordinary mail: Inland—Rs. 30.00 


Registered post: Inland— Rs. 30.00 plus Rs. 4.00 for regis- 
tered post 


Sea mail: Foreign — £3.50/$8.00 (inclusive of postage) 


Magazine agents and Book-sellers will be entitled to trade 
discount at the rate of 10%. 


Subscriptions are payable in favour of The Calcutta Historical Society 
by M.O. and Drafts or by cheque. 


Please add bank charge on cheques: Rs. 1.00 or 50 cents. 
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